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DISCOURSES 

O N T H E 

PUBLIC REVENUES, 

A N D O N 

TRADE. 

PART II. 

DISCOURSE IIL 

On the Plantation Trade^ 

HE that writes in order to recommend any 
matter to the public care, muft begin with 
removing the objcftions to the thing icfelf ; for 
it will be unneceflary to propofe methods whereby 
the Plantations in America may be fecured and 
improved, unlefs it can be firft made appear that 
they are beneficial to the kingdom. 

AH trades have their rivals and concurrents in 
profit, who confequently are enemies •, they have 
likewife their friends and fupporters-, but the 
diligence of one enemy is more prevailing and 
aftive, than the kindnefs of many friends : There 

Vol. II, is 



2 On the Plantntion Trade. 

is alfo a third party, who, having not wcU con- 
fidered and ftudicd the concerns of Foreign 
Traffic, are neuters, being indeed not quite cer- 
tain in their own opinion, whether it be good 
for England or not, and fo become indifferent in 
any deliberations relating to it. 

And the defign of thefe papers being to incite 
the young gentlemen to bend their thoughts to 
matters of this nature, in the branches of trade 
which (hall be here treated of, we (hall endeavour 
to remove former prejudices 5 they who are adver- 
faries to any particular traffic, for reafons refpedt- 
ing themfelves, will not be altered : But we fhall 
do our bed to confirm the friends to trade in 
general; we (hall try to bring over the neuter 
fide; and to engage thofe who are the flying 
fquadron in all fuch debates, by fliewing them 
that their land-intereft depends more on foreign 
commerce, than is commonly imagined. 

The moft material objedions to our colonies in 
America are, 

ift. That they drain this kingdom of people, 
the moft important ftrength of any nation. 

2dly, That they are a retreat to men of notions 
oppofite to the religion of their country, and to 
perfons difaffedled to the government. 

As to the firft head, it is evident: that fince we 
had thefe Plantations, England has rather en« 
creajcd than diminilhed in people. 

In the firft Difcourfe we have fufficiently thade 
it appear, that fince the year 1600, the wealth of 
this kingdom is all manner of ways augmented ; 
that our general rental is more ; that the pur* 
chafe of land is come from 12 to 18, and in fome 
countries 24, 25, and 26; and that our flock of 
all kinds is greatly multiplied, as alfo the fpe- 
cies of money. Now this accelfion of riches can 

have 
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have noways proceeded but from our encreafing 
in the number of inhabitants. 

For the coUeAive body of a nation has but 
two courfes of acquiring weahh^ either by in- 
roads and depredations upon its neighbours, or 
by the trade, labour, arts and manufactures of its 
people ; and when it is not grown rich one way, 
we may prefume that the hands are encreafed 
which have multiplied its riches. 

There are almoft undeniable reafons to be 
drawn from Political Arithmetic, (hewing that 
lince the year 1600, we are encreafed in number 
of inhabitants about 900,000, which could not 
be, if the Plantations were fuch a drain of the 
people as is injurious to the commonwealth. 

We admit (over and above the acceflion of 
foreigners to us, and not reckoning what the 
Weft-Indies fend to us again) that for 80 years 
laft paft, they may have carried away, conmu- 
nibus annis, about 1000 perfons, and that is 
the moll ; but then it is generally of fuch fort of 
people, as their crimes and debaucheries would 
quickly deftroy at home, or whom their wants 
would confine in prifons or force to beg^ and fo 
render them ufelefs, and confequently a burthen 
to the public. 

If the majority of thofe who are thus tranf- 
ported, or tranfport themfelves, confifts of fuch 
as would perifh here or beg, it rnuil certainly be 
advifable to tranfplant them to places, where 
they may be of more ufe, or grow better by re« 
movaL 

Virginia and Barbadoes were at firft peopled by 
fuch a race ; it is true (as Sir Jofiah Child has 
obferved) that afterwards they came to have an- 
other fort of inhabiunts, when the miferies of 

the 
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the civil war had reduced many good families of 
the king's party to change climate. 

And again, thofe two Plantations, Jamaica and 
other pans of America, had a new accellion of 
people, when the reftoration of King Charles II. 
had brought many perfons difcontented cither in 
religious or date matters, to feek refuge in a 
diftant country. 

New-England had its original rife and planting, 
from the perfecutions on account of confciencc 
fet afoot by the warm churchmen in the reigns 
of King James and King Charles I. 

So that in a manner, feveral nations, which in 
time may grow confidcrable, have been formed 
out of what was here thought an excrefcence in 
the body politic. 

And it may not be unfeafonable in this place, 
to offer to public confideration, whether it would 
not be more religious to tranfport many of thofc 
miferable wretches, who are frequently executed 
in this kingdom for fmall tranfgreifions of the 
law ? it being peradventure one of the faults of 
our conftitution, that it makes fo little difference 
between crimes ; for experience tells us, that 
many malefadors have, by after induftry and a 
reformation in manners, juflified their wifiiom, 
whofe clemency fent them abroad. 

It muft undoubtedly be for the common good 
to preferve thofc abroad, whom their vice or 
neceffities would deflroy at home j but it may be 
a queflion, whether or no it is confiftent with the 
welfare of a country, to allow to the malcon- 
tents in religious or ftate affairs, a retreat^ and 
fuch a one, in which they may acquire both 
power and riches. The examination of this 
point will lead us to anfwer the objections made 
upon the fccond hand. 

From 
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From the very beginning of the reformation, there 
have been differences in this kingdom, not truly 
in the eflential, but ceremonial parts of religion ; 
but the enemy of man (working on our ambition, 
pride, avarice, thirft of rule, and other our natu- 
ral defcfts) has fo improved thofe quarrels, as to 
make us contend, from time to time, about mat- 
tets indifferent, as hotly as if the entire glory and 
power of God had been in queftion. 

And to ftate things fairly, almoft every reli- 
gious faftion that has chanced to get the fway, 
has thrown off the meeknefs that was firit pre- 
tended, each (hewing in its turn a perfecuting 
fpirit, which fpirit is not of God. 

Such therefore as found themfelves difturbed 
and uneafy at home, if they could have found no 
other retreat, muft have gone to the Hans towns, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, or Holland, (as 
many did before the Plantations flourifhed, to our 
great detriment) and they who had thus retired to 
the European countries, muft have been for ever 
loft to England. 

But providence, which contrives better for us 
than we can do for ourfelves, has offered in the new 
world, a place of refuge for thefe, peradventure, 
miftaken and mifled people, where (as (hall be 
Ihewn by and by) their labotir and induftry is more 
ufeful to their mother kingdom, than if they had 
continued among us. 

And as to malcontents in the ftate, perhaps 
It is for the public fafety, that there Ihould always 
be fuch an outlet or iffue for the ill-humours 
which from time to time are engendered in the 
body politic. And the Romans, by fuch kind of 
colonies, did continually difcharge their city of 
thofe turbulent fpirits who difturbed their coun- 
try's peaces and the fenate thereby appeafed the 

tumults 
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tumults which did fo frequently arife about the 
Agrarian law. 

Dcfire of having more, and not the fear of 
lofing what they poflefs, lies at the bottom of 
molt difaffeAions to government; it is therefore 
fafeft to let fuch unquiet minds remove to places 
where their appetite after riches may be better 
iatisfied. 

Hardly any government can be fo evenly 
managed, as to content all forts of men ; and the 
minifters are often a weight to fome who reve- 
rence and love the Prince's perfon, and to fuch> a 
retreat is convenient, in which they may fhun 
the private animofities and oppi^ffion of perfons, 
perhaps too powerful to be complained of. 

One of the worft circumftances in univerial 
monarchy is, that the tyranny it introduces is no 
where to be avoided; fo that he who was op- 
prcflcd by a Roman emperor, could retire no 
where but into the arms of death, and this made 
fo many great men kill themfclves ; whereas now, 
fuch as cannot be eafy in one country, may re- 
move and be at quiet in another. 

In all likelihood, it would be very much for 
the good of human kind, and add extremely to 
the wealth and grcatnefs of England, by new en- 
couragements, wholefdtne laws, and a more eafy 
naturalization, to make this kingdom the Afylum 
for all opprefTcd and afflidlcd perfons who defire 
to (hun that defpotic power, which the neighbour- 
ing princes are every where fetting up ; and if 
we are made the general Afylum, our own mal- 
contents may retire without any prejudice; for 
the recruits of people fuch a courfe might pro- 
duce, would anfwcr the annual evacuation occa- 
fioncd by our Weft India colonies. 

Their Plantations have indeed ruined the Spa- 
niards ; but it is becaufe there are many things 

amifs 
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amifs in their prefent condud. Their monafterie^ 
hinder marriage, the inquifition frights away 
ftrangers, and in general, there is no provifion at 
all made to repair what their colonies carry out. 
But the Hollanders, who fend out greater numbers 
every year than Spain, are not difpeopled by it, 
their conftitution inviting more over to them than 
they fend abroad. 

Upon which account we cannot but wonder at 
their policy who were the firit promoters of that 
law in 1695, which puts a difficulty upon, and 
reftrains the fale of any Plantation or parcel of 
land in America to foreigners ; whereas, indeed, 
we fhould invite and encourage aliens to plant in 
the Weflr-Indles, whereby the crown gains fub* 
jefts, and the nation gets Wealth by the labour of 
others. This ftatute does peradventure want re- 
vifing. 

And countries that take no care to encourage 
an acceflion of ftrangers, in a courfe of time, 
will find Plantations of pernicious confequence. 
It may be computed that there have gone from 
England to the Weft-Indies, for many years, by 
a medium, about 1800 perfons annually, but 
then there is reafon to thmk, that for fome time 
the perfecutions abroad have brought over to us, 
by a medium, about 500 foreigners every year \ 
and there are grounds to believe, that for thefe 
laft 20 years, the Weft-Indies have fent us back 
annually, about 300 perfons of their offspring, 
with this advantage, that the fathers went out 
poor, and the children came home rich. 

But if fuch meafures (hould hereafter be taken 
as will hinder the acceflion of ftrangers, or dif- 
courage the planters from returning back, then 
thefe colonies would drain us every year of 1800 
perfons. 

However 
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However this can be no damage to the flatc, 
if they confift of men turbulent and unquiet at 
home, unlefs it can be made out, that they ac- 
quire abroad fuch riches, power and dominion, 
as may render them, in procefs of time, for- 
midable to their mother country. 

As the cafe now ftands, we fliall fhew that 
they are a fpring of wealth to this nation, that 
they work for us, that their treafure centers all 
here, and that the laws have tied them faft enough 
to us 5 fo that it muft be through our own fault 
and mifgovernment, if they become independent 
of England. 

It is true, if a breach of the navigation aft be 
connived at, even our own Plantations may be- 
come more profitable' to our neighbours than to 
us. Corrupt governors, by oppreffing the inhabit 
rants, may hereafter provoke them to v.ithdraw 
their obedience, and by fupine negligence, or 
upon miftaken meafures, we may let them grow 
(more efpecially New-England) in naval ftrength 
and power, which, if fuffcred, we cannot expt ft to 
hold them long in our fubjeftion. If, as fome 
have propofed, we (hould think to build Ihips of 
war there, we may teach them an art which will 
coft us fome blows to make them forget. Some 
fuch courfes may indeed drive them, or put it 
into their heads to ereft themfelves imo indepen- 
dent cotnmonwealths. 

But while we keep a ftrift eye upon their con- 
duft, and chiefly watch their growth in (hipping 
of ftrength and for war, whatever other encrcafe 
they make, either in wealth or in number of in- 
habitants, cannot be turned againft us, and can 
never be detrimental to this nation. 

While we are ftrong, and they weak at fea, 
they may be compelled to obey the laws of 

England, 
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England, and not to trade direflly, and upon 
their own account, with other countries, and they 
may be eafily brought under, if evil-minded per- 
fons (hould think at any time to feduce them from 
their allegiance. 

Of all the American Plantations, New-England 
(as Sir Jofiah Child has obferved) is the moft 
proper for building fhips and breeding feamen, 
and their foil affords plenty of cattle-, befidcs 
which, they have good fifheries, fo that if we 
ihould go to cultivate among them the art of 
navigation, and teach them to have a naval force, 
they may fet up for themfelves, and make the 
greateft part of our Weft-India Trade precarious. 
With their native produ6t they can furniQi 
Jamaica, Barbadoes and other parts, with moft 
fort of provifion,. by which they may draw from 
thence fugar, tobacco and cotton ; and if they 
have a ftrength of (hips, to countenance the 
breach of their original charter, by which they 
are tied to obferve the laws of England, chey 
may carry the growth of our Plantations to 
foreign countries, and in exchange bring from 
thence fuch commodities and manufaftures as 
they want, to the great hurt of the King's cut 
toms, and to the damage of the general trade of 
England. 

From all which it appears, how much they 
may be miftaken in their politics, who, becaufe 
we lofc by the Baltic trade, propofe to the govern- 
ment to build (hips of war in this colony of 
America, not computing and weighing how pre- 
judicial fuch a projeft may be upon other ac- 
counts 5 for, befides many other evils in encou- 
raging them to do fo, it would carry from hence 
a great number of artificers, which, in cafe of a 
war, would be wanting in England. 

Colonics 
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Colonies are a ftrength to their mother king- 
dom, while they are under good difcipline, while 
they jire ftriAly made to obferve the fundamental 
laws of their original country, and while they 
are kept dependent on it. But otherwife, they 
are worfe than members lopped from the body 
politic, being indeed like o^nfive arms wrefted 
from a nation, to be turned againft it as occafioa 
iball fenre. 

Not that we think the greatnels thefe colonies 
may arrive at in a natural courfe, and in the pro* 
grefs of time, can be dangerous to England. To 
build Ihips in the way of trade, or for their own 
defence, can adminifter no true caufe of jealoufy. 
There is much diflference between letting them be 
in a condition to defend themfelves, and ren- 
dering them a kind of ftaple for naval ftores, 
which can be hardly politic, and perhaps very 
bad hulbandry } but to prove this laft aflertion 
would launch us out into an argument too tedious 
for this Difcourfe. 

Wife countries never teach their colonies the 
art of war ; if they need it not to oppofe their 
neighbours, it is better they fliould be without it ; 
and if it be neceflfary to them, they will learn it 
of themfelves. When colonies are near, it is 
beft they fhould be protefted by the force and 
arms of their mother country ; but when they 
are very remote, they may be allowed arms and 
Ihipping for their own protection. 

And, generally fpeaking, our colonies while 
they have Englifh blood in their veins, and have 
relations in England, and while they can get by 
trading with us, the ftronger and greater they 
grow, the more this crown and kingdom will get 
by them^ and nothing but fuch an arbitrary 

power 
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power as (hall make them deviate, can bring 
them to rebel. 

Having examined what is objefted to Plan- 
tations in general, we (hall proceed to (hew the 
advantages and gain they brought to England 
when they were in a profperous condition. 

In the EfTay on the Eaft-India Trade (Vol. I. 
p. 94.) we did compute, that in the yearly encrea(e 
of the nation's general (lock, amounting to 2 mil- 
lions in the whole, 900,000/. was to be allowed 
for the annual profits nude by our Weft-India 
Traffic, and there (hall be by and by (hewn the 
grounds we went upon in that computation, and 
though there may be fome mi(take in the repar- 
tition we then made, yet whoever con(iders the 
matter carefully, will find we were right in the 
main account. 

But here Mr. Pollexfen will objeft, that there 
is no national gain but where there is a return 
made in gold or filver, which he thinks is the 
only balance whereby we can guefs at lofs and 
profit. He infinuates that no importation of 
commodities for home confumption is to be 
efteemed a gain, fo that, by his way of aiguing» 
the returns tor what is exported to foreign parts, 
is only to be called profit, and that not unlels it 
come in bullion. 

Whoever follows him in this notion, will 
never judge rightly in any matter concerning 
trade, and though no merchant, from the light 
of common fenfe merely, we think ourfelves able 
to make it appear he is miftaken. 

We (hall endeavour to (hew, that, generally 
fpeaking, by whatever the returns are more 
worth than the commodity exported, the nation 
is by fo much a gainer, let the goods imported be 
periihable or not. 

But 
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fc/nuli Plantation goods for their materials, or by bar- 
ifldua. tering one foreign vanity for another-, and this 
we are enabled to do with the afliftance of our 
enefitj Eaft-India Traffic. It is true, induftry and fru- 
J witi g^li^y niay encreafe our exports, and fo more of 

vight ^hem will be confumed by foreigners. 

^ 5uf The Weft and Eaft-lndia Trades have fo en- 

skcn larged our ftock, as to fet the general balance for 

free- many years on our fide, notwithftanding all our 

luxuries, which our home produ£b could not fo 
jijcs have anfwered, as to let the nation gather at the 

r]^/i fame time fuch a mafs of wealth as the war has 

,cr. expended. 

ej It is allowed that our home produdt, with the 

the profit we made by the Newfoundland Fifh- 
'jQ ery, might fetch from the European markets, 

y wine, oil, fruits, wrought filks, raw filk, linen, 

&c. and befides, bring a fuperlucration to this 
. kingdom of about 500,000/. per ann. Buc 

having confidered more maturely this point than 
we could do when the Effay on the Eaft- 
India Trade was written, we are therefore to 
think that the profit arifing from our European 
Trade was about 600,000/. per ann. added to 
the national ftock, which, in 30 years, is 18 mil- 
lions. 

But 18 millions could by no means be a fuffi- 
cient fum to anfwer the extraordinary expences, 
lofies and accidents, by plague, fire and war, 
which did happen before the year 1688, and may 
bejuftly computed at 30 millions; and our con- 
fumption all the while confidered, we muft have 
been impoverifiied to the laft degree, but for 
the forementioned helps. 

The Weft and Eaft-India commodities coming 
from diftant parts, we make Europe pay us good 
freight, which is clear gain, and by their means 

we 
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we beat down the price of feveral wares, as 
wrought filks, raw filk, linen, lugar, &c. and 
by goods and drugs brought from thence, we 
dye and manufa&ure feveral of our own corn-* 
modities at a cheaper rate; all which makes 
trade in general more beneficial to us. 

In handling matters of this nature, fbmething 
ihould be laid down to form an idea upOn ; whe-^ 
ther it is quite right or no, the reader may judge, 
but if it comes near the fa£l, it will hold in pro- 
portion. 

We have faid in the Eflay on the Eaft-India 
Trade (Vol. I. p. 94.) that about ann. 1688, the 
encreafe or addition to the general (lock of England 
arifing from Foreign Trade and home manufadures, 
was at leaft 2 millions yearly, and we made our 
repartition thus : 

From our manufa£bures and home /. 

produft lent to the Plantations, and 

from the returns thereof, exported 

to foreign parts, — — 900,000 

From our woollen manufafture, lead, 

tin, leather, and our other native 

produdt fent to France, Spain, 

Italy, Germany, &c. — 500,000 

From the neat profit accruing by the 

Eaft-India Trade, — — 600,000 



Total, 2,000,000 



"Whoever examines the cuftom-houfe books for 
fix years, and rightly computes the drawbacks and 
exports, will find the firft article not much mif- 
taken; and we hope to prove the computation 
relating to the Eaft-India Trade, in the next Dif- 

courfe 
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COuHe; but having granted that the returns for 
thefe goods are partly made to us in periihable 
commodities, we arc to (hew, that, notwith- 
ftanding this, thefe traffics did add to our national 
ftock a very large fum. 

To explain this, we muft lay down, that ac« 
cording to the beft enquiry we can poffibly make, 
the imports and exports together in times of 
peace did make the bulk of this nation's trade 
amount to about 10,000,000/. per ann. 

To gain yearly 2 millions, there muft be 20 
per cent, profit by trade in general, whereas the 
merchants think themfelves happy, with a clear 
and conftant gain of 12 per cent. But then we 
are to confider, that as in fome cafes the nation 
may lofe where the merchant gets, fo in the 
whole, the nation may well get 20, where the 
merchant gets but 12 per cent, and this dif- 
tindtion wm lead us to comprehend the whole 
matter. 

A^ for example : A parcel of goods fent from 
hence to Virginia may fetch 10 hoglheads of 
tobacco, in which the merchant may gain at the 
rate only of 10 per cent, but when this tobacco 
is (hipped again for Amfterdam, in the freight 
backward and forward, and outward again, and 
m the manufaftory of the goods fent, when the 
laft return comes to be made, all parties con- 
cerned will be found to have got among them 
20 per cent, and much more, reckoning from the 
prime value of the commodity exported. 

And the cafe of England feems to ftand thus : 
We have variety of traffics, in fome we doubled, 
in fome trebled, and in fome quadrupled the firft 
coft; we had likewife dealings by which we 
gained 5, 8, 10, and 15 per Cent, and by fome 

trades 
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trades we loft ; bat throwing all together by ^ 
general medium, if, for fome years paft, we had 
not made 20 per cent, profit by the whole bulk 
of trade, and fo laid up a great ftock, we muft 
probably have funk under the burthen of this 
laft wan 

Nor could we have fubfifted if this gain had not 
been over and above the perifhable commodities, 
that is to fay, our own produft, joined with our 
bufinefs, did not only fupply our prefent luxuries, 
but enabled us to lay up fuch a ftock \ however, 
merely with the help of our own produft we 
fhould have encreafed, but not in the fame pro- 
portion ; and the wealth thereby acquired could 
not have maintained the war fo long. 

To come at the right knowledge of what a 
people get by trade, it muft be examined to what 
value they can naturally export of their own pro* 
duft, and to what value they can carry to market 
of the produft of other parts ; it muft afterwards 
be computed what their own confumption is of 
foreign materials, by balancing this together ; if 
there be an overplus, that overplus a nation may 
be faid to get by traffic. 

Nor is fuch a balance needful, as merchants 
make up every year, to know whether a country 
gets or lofes by trade, for as we have faid in the 
firft of thefe Difcourfcs, it will appear by many 
circumftances. 

The arguments in the firft Difcourfe have per- 
haps fufficiently proved, that the nation's general 
ftock towards the year 1688, did begin to cn-> 
creafe annually about two millions. 

We have an account from fuch as have for- 
merly perufed the cuftom-houfe books with 
great care, that from 1682 exclufive, to 1688 
inclufive, the value of our exports to America 

in 
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in provifions of all kinds, apparel and houfehold 
furniture, might be, by a medium of fix years^ 
about 350,000/. per ann. 

That the value of our imports from the fouth- 
ward and northward parts of that country, for 
the fame term of time, in tobacco, fugars, gin- 
ger, cotton-wool, fuftic-wood, indico, cocoa, 
fifli, pipe-ftaves, mails, furs, &c. and filh from 
Newfoundland, which is in the nature of a Plan- 
tation, might be about 950,000/. per ann. 

/. 

Returns, ■ 950,000 

Prime coft, — —• — — 350,000 

Gained, 600,000 



We take it, that the imports from the Plan- 
tations might be about 950,000/. in times of 
peace, whereof 350,000/. being confumed at 
home, is about equal to our exports thither, and 
the remainder, viz. 600,000 /. being re-exported, 
is the national gain by that trade. 

To prove this computation yet farther, the 
Writer of thefe papers has feen a reprefentation to 
King Charles II. from the merchants interefted in 
the American colonies, fctting forth, that by a juft 
medium, the labour of lOO Negroes is 1600/. per 
ann. profit to this kingdom ; and we have reafons 
to conclude, that there are in America ico,oco 
Negroes, and if fo, the American colonies pro- 
duce to England 1,600,000/. per ann •, but in all 
our calculations we choofe ra:her to keep within a 
moderate compafs. 

We agree fo far with Mr. Pollexfen, that when 
we fpeak of trade in general, the gain is fo much 
only as the nation does not confume of the im- 
ports ; but either lays up in commodities, in 

Vol, II. fpccie. 
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fpecie» or converts into money, or fome fuch 
adequate treafure. 

And the 600,000/. fo re-exported to the 
European markets, producing, in ail probability, 
720,000/. leaves a gain of 120,000/. to the 
trade of Europe. 

And upon a better view of the Eaft-India 
Trade than we were able to make when the 
EiTay was written, we find that the exports 
to India in bullion and wares, might be about 
500,000/. per ann. of which the returns might 
be about 1,800,000/. whereof might be con- 
fumed at home to the value of 1,300,000/. 
when it comes into the 2d, 3d, and 4th hand, 
as fhall be explained hereafter, and re-exported 
to Europe at leaft 500,000/. which 500,000/. 
may be ftated as the clear gain by that trade ; and 
the faid 500,000/. exported to Europe, producing 
680,000/. leaves a gain of 180,000/. to the 
trade of Europe. 

So that to make up the two millions national 
profit by trade. 

The Plantation Trade may bring in 600,000 

The Eaft-India Trade njay bring in 500,000 

The European, African and Levant 

Trade, by our own produft, may bring 

m — — — — 600,000 

Ditto, by re-exports of Plantation 

goods, — — — 120,000 

Ditto, by re -exports of Eaft-India 

goods, — — — 180,000 

In all, 2,000,000 



And according to the beft enquiry we are able 
to mal^e, and from a general view of the numbers 

of 
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of the people, the ftock of all kinds that was irt 
this nation, and the cbnfumption both of our own 
produ6i: and of foreign materials, we have many 
reafons to believe that this was the genuine Hate 
and true pofture of Trade in 1688. 

And as we have laid down in the firfl: difcourfe^ 
we take it that thefe two millions did every year 
turn into national ftock of different kinds, wjhich 
was vififale in the increafe of the ipecies of money^ 
of ffaippihg, in the improvements of land, in our 
magnificent buildings, in our quantity of plate, 
jewels, fumptuous apparel, and rich furniture, 
and in the vaft ftores that were lying by us, both 
of our home produd and foreign commodities^ 
ii^ich were our principal ftrength and fupport 
while the war lafted. 

Befides the two millions encreafe by Trade, if 
it imported our prefent matter, we could (how that 
there was a great encreafe every year by the in« 
land bufinefs of the nation ; and thefe additions to 
the kingdom's ftock has enabled us to manage a 
nine years war, and to fet out fuch fleets and ar- 
mies as were never heafd of among our an- 
ceftors. 

But we are very far from dogmatifing upon this 
fubjeft, for as we have faid, Difcourfe ift. Vol. I. 
" p, 388, Whoever will categorically pronounce 
*^ in points fo difficult, muft look into a great 
•• many things." 

The Writer never pretended any more than to 
Ihow probable conje&ures for other pcrfons to rea- 
fon upon. His firft account of our general trade, 
publiftied in the Effay on the E ft- India Trade, Vol. 
I. p. 94. may have fome error in the repartition of 
it ; and the fchcme now offered may be liable to 
exception, but it is framed from the bcft enquiry 
he is able to make, and hereafter he will be very 

willing 
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willing to corrcft any miftakc or ill-grounded no- 
tion, upon better lights and farther information. 

The novelty of thefe calculations will make 
them at firft be much difputed by many perfons ; 
but if we had leifurc to fhew the medium we go 
by in every particular, (which would require much 
a larger volume than is here intended) moft people 
would agree we come very near the truth, and 
that is as much as can be expe£ted in fo dark and 
intricate a fubjed, and in an art fo little culti- 
vated, as that of reafoning upon things by figures. 

If the profit from the Plantations be fuch as is 
here taken notice of, or fomething near it, we 
have not any reafon to complain of wanting thefe 
inhabitants, becaufe the fuperlucration from the 
labour of the fame number of men, over and 
above their own nourifhment, could no manner of 
ways have been fo beneficial to the kingdom. 

For admit the American colonies to contain not 
quite 200,000 perfons of Englifh parentage, which 
perhaps is pretty near the truth, the labour of 
fuch a number of men reckoned in the mafs, could 
by no means bring to the nation 720,000/. per 
ann. clear profit. 

But in the Southward parts, cultivating a plen- 
tiful foil, produdlive of commodities not to be had 
elfewhere, and every head in the iflands employ- 
ing, peradventure, fix others of negroe (laves and 
European ftrangers, they bring it to pafs, that one 
head there is as profitable as feven heads would be 
in England. 

For though the labour in feme whole manufac- 
tures may bring a fuperlucration to the public of 
above i /. yearly per head, yet the mafs of man- 
kind reckoned together, it is fufficient profit, and 
will very much enrich a country, if one head with 
another brings to the public 6s. id. per ann. or 

ys. gain, 
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7 J, gain, over and above his nourifhment, whereas 
thefe planters, as the foregoing account fhews, 
bring much a larger profit to this nation. 

But here it may be objedted, that the north- 
ward parts have drained us molt of people, and 
yet yield commodities of little value ; the faft is 
{Oj but if it were otherwife, the Plantation Trade 
could not perhaps be carried on. 

For thofe foils which produce the richer goods, 
are not proper to cultivate for the nourifhment of 
life, and to yield corn, beef, pork, peafe, flour, 
&c. fo thai the fouthcrn parts, efpecially in a time 
of war, would be deftitute of necefTaries, were it 
not for the induflry of the more northern cli- 
mates. 

It is true, thefe provifions might be furnifhed 
from England, but at fuch a rate as would pcrad- 
venture much difcourage the fouthern planters. 
And the northern planters, viz. the people of New- 
England, Maryland, Penfylvania, Carolina, &c. 
though they furnifh the produdb of the earth to 
the fouthern colonies, yet they fetch from this 
kingdom variety of manufaftures, all forts of 
clothes and houfehold furniture, much oftner re- 
newed, and thrice as good, as the fame number of 
people could afford to have at home ; fo that che 
qucflion whether the northern colonies are good 
for England or no, will depend upon making a 
right balance between the commodities we fend 
thither, and the provifions we might fend to the 
fouthward plantations, if they were not fupplied 
from New-England, &c. but we are inclined to 
think the^ prefent courle mofl advantageous to this 
kingdom, and for this reafon the provifions wc 
might fend to Barbadoes, Jamaica, &c. would be' 
the unimproved produft of the earth, as grain of 
all kind, or fuch product where there is little 

got 
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got by the improvement, as malt, fait beef, and 
pork *, indeed, the exportation of fait fifli thither 
would be more advantageous; but the goods 
which we fend to the northern colonies are fuch 
whofe improvements may be juAly faid, one with 
another, to be near ^ths of the value of the whole 
commodity, as apparel, houfehold furniture, and 
many other things. 

It is true, if in New-England, or in other parts 
there, they (hould pretend to fet up manufactures, 
and to clothe, as well as feed their neighbours, 
their nearncfs and low price would give them fuch 
advantages over this nation, as might prove of 
pernicious confequence i but this fear feems very 
remote, becaufe new inhabitants, efpecially in a 
large extent of country, find their account better 
in rearing cattle, tilling the earth, clearing it of 
woods, making fences, and by erecting neceflary 
buildings, than in fetting up of manufadtures, 
which is the laft work of a people fettled 3 or 
400 years, growing numerous, and wanting ter* 
ritory. 

And, as the cafe ftands, it feems reafonable to 
think, that the northern colonies are a help to the 
fouthward planters, as their frugality and tempe- 
rance of living, is a counterpoife to the excefs and 
luxury wiih v/hich a rich foil, eafy acquifition of 
wealth, and a warm climate, has infeded the 
fouthern inhabitants. 

Though every Englifti head in the fouthward 
plantations, when they flouriihed, did employ 
about 6 others, yet, reckoning the whole colonies 
together, our people could not be but about 
double the number of the negroes and European 
Grangers ; fo that our dominions there might con* 
tain about 300,000 perfons. 

And 
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And it is matter of great admiration, how, in 
the fpacc of fo few years, fuch a number of men 
fliould be got together in a country for the moft 
part fo wild and uncultivated. 

There are very near ^th as many people there, 
as in all likelihood England did contain about the 
time of the Norman conqueft. 

And fuch a large encreafe, with fo fwift a pro- 
grefs, is no where to be met with but among the 
Ifraelites and the Turks; in the Turkifh domi- 
nions, where Ertrogul, a Prince of the Oguzian 
tribe, planting himfelf with 400 families at the 
village Saguta, by the mountain Tmolus, about 
the year 1235, laid the foundation of the Ottoman 
empire, which, in 215 years after, came to fubdue 
a great part of Afia, and to get a confiderable 
footing in Europe. 

It is true, they more enlarged their dominions 
by conqueft than by any arts of peace -, however^ 
thofe numbers which their wars continually wafted, 
could never have been fupplied, if they had not 
been a fober and temperate people, whereby they 
became long-lived, and fitter for propagation. 

And to the fobriety and temperate way of liv- 
ing, praftifed by the diflenters retired to America, 
we may juftly attribute the encreafe they have 
made there of inhabitants, which is beyond the 
ufual proportion to be any where clfe obferved. 

The fupplics from hence do by no means anfwer 
their prcfent numbers ; it muft then follow that 
their thrift, and regular manner of living, in- 
clines them more to marry, and makes them more 
healthful for generation, and affords them better 
means of having the necefTaries to fuftain life, as 
wholfome food, and cleanly dwelling, and apparel, 
the want of which, in other countries, is a high 
article in the burials of the common people. 

We 
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We do not pretend here to excufe the heterodox 
opinions thefe diffenters from our church may have 
conceived about religious matters, nor to juftify 
their fchifm, but it mud be owned that the fo- 
briety, which at leaft they profefs outwardly, is 
beneficial both in practice and example. 

For where riot and luxuries are not difcounte- 
nanced, the inferior rank of men become pre- 
fently infedcd, and grow lazy, effeminate, impa- 
tient of labour, and expenfive, and confequently 
cannot thrive by trade and tillage ; fo that when 
we contemplate the great increafe and improve- 
ments which have been made in New-England, 
Carolina, and Penfylvania, we cannot but think ic 
injuftice not to fay, that a large Ihare of this ge- 
neral good to thofe parts is owing to the education 
of their planters, which, if not entirely virtuous, 
has a ftiow of virtue ; and if this were only an ap- 
pearance, it is yet better for a people that are to 
fubfift in a new country by traffic and induftry, 
than the open profeffion and praftice of lewdnefs, 
which is always attended with national decay and 
poverty. 

By what has been faid in this difcourfe, we 
hope it is fufficiently proved, that the Plantations 
are advantageous to England, and that the fouth- 
ward and northward colonics, having fuch a mu- 
tual depcndance upon each other, all circumftances 
confidcred, are almoft equally important. 

And to make thefe diftant colonies a lafting be-^ 
nefit to this nation, muft take its rife from the wif- 
dom which (hall be (hown from time to time in 
their general condudl and government. 

The principal care will always be to keep them 
d( pendent upon their mother country, and not to 
fuffer thole laws, upon any account, to be loofen- 
cd, whereby they are tied to it, for otberwife 

they 
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they will become more profitable to our neigh* 
bours than to us. 

The late ill order in our afl^rs, which perhaps 
vms unavoidable in fo big a war, does fufficiend/ 
evince what a mutual dependence the fouthern and 
northern colonies have one upon another; for fo 
little care was taken for the convoys that were to 
proteft the fupplies of provifions for our iflands, 
that though all neceflaries might have been as well 
(though not quite fo cheap) fcnt from Ireland as 
from the northern plantations, yet it is apparent 
that many times the fouthern parts muft have pe- 
riihed for want, if they had not been fupplied by 
the northern colonies. 

But however ufeful they may have been to his 
Majefty's iflands during the late war, yet perhaps 
it will concern the public to look a little into the 
pofture of affairs upon the continent. 

And there are fome general points, which per** 
adventure may deferve confideration, when it fhall 
be thought convenient to put our bufmefs in Ame- 
rica under fuch a form and fettlement as may be 
fafe and lading, and they are as follows : 

I ft. Without doubt the negligence of former 
times has fufiered a greater number of Plantations 
upon the continent, than do well confift with the 
navigation and other interefts of their mother 
country. 

2dly, It cannot be for the public good of a 
kingdom to furnilh colonies out of it with people, 
when the produdt of fuqh colonies is the fame with 
the kingdom's, and fo rivals the kingdom both in 
its navigation and its produd, at the markets 
where fuch produft is vended. 

gdly. It can hardly be the intereft of a country 
to fuffer its people to make fettlements of feveral 
Plantations, that yield one and the fame commo- 
dity. 
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dity. . For inhabitants thus difpcrfcd, arc neither 
fo ufcful to each other in time of peace, nor ftrong 
enough to defend themfelves in times of war : So 
that their mother kingdom is ufually at a great 
charge for their defence ; whereas, if they lay in a 
more compadfc and lefs extended territory, they 
could be more ready to give each other mutual 
help, and not be expofed, as they are, to every 
little ftrength and infult of an invader. 

4thly, As many empires have been ruined by 
too much enlarging their dominions, and by grafp- 
ing at too great an extent of territory, fo our in- 
tereft in America may decay, by aiming at more 
provinces, and a greater tradi; of land than we can 
either cultivate or defend. Upon which account, 
it may perhaps be fome time or other worth the 
confideration of the ftate, whether a way might 
not be propofed of coUcding within a narrower 
compafs the fcattered inhabitants of the continent, 
by inviting fome to cultivate the iflands where 
their labour is certainly moft profitable to tliis 
kingdom, and by drawing the reft, if pollible, to 
four or five of the provinces beft fituate and moft 
produ&ive of commodities not to be had in Eu- 
rope. But this is to be done with great delibera* 
tion, with a due regard to property, by degrees, 
and by good encouragement. 

gthly. Former times have not only been faulty 
in fuffering too many provinces to be ereded; 
but in the repartition or the land taken in, there 
are corruptions connived at very prejudicial to the 
Plantation Trade, and to the King's coftoms from 
thence arifing. As for example, it is much won- 
dered at, that Virginia, the firft Englifli fettlement 
upon the continent, made about 80 years ago, 
fhould have thriven no better ; fome attribute it 
to the badnefs of the climate, but other reafons 

may 
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may be plainly aflfigned for its ill fuccefs, which 
perhaps are as follow : 

The planters and inhabitants have been, and at 
this time are difcouraged from planting tobacco 
in that colony, and fervants are not fo willing to 
go thither as formerly, becaufe the members of 
the council, and others, who make an intereft in 
the government there, have, from time to time, 
procured grants of very large trafts of land, fo 
that there has not, for many years, been any wafte 
grounds left to be cultivated by thofe who bring 
with them fervants, or by fuch fervants as have 
ferved their time faithfully with their mafters, it 
being all taken up and engrofTed before-hand, 
whereby they are forced to pay a yearly rent for 
this ground, or to go to the utmoft bounds of the 
colony for land to improve, by which means they 
are expofed to danger, and this often furniOies 
matter for war or quarrels with the Indians. 

The manner of taking up land in Virginia is 
thus : Every adventurer or planter has, upon his 
arrival, a right to 50 acres of land in the cdlony : 
If he intends to take up any, he is firft to make 
oath before the governor or council, or at a county 
court, of the number of perfons he dcfigns to im- 
port, and they of courfe grant him a certificate 
thereupon, which is entered in the fecretary's of- 
fice, and is then produced by him to the furveyor 
of the county where the land lies wafte, who makes 
4 furvey, allowing 50 acres, according to the 
number of his rights, i. e. perfons imported, which 
with the rights, is carried to the fecrctary's office, 
on which a patent is made out, and figned by the 
governor in council, who caufes the feal of the 
colony to be affixed to it, which gives the claimer 
an eftate in fee-fimple; but upon the following 
conditions: lit, To pay the King is. per annum 

qwit- 
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quit-rent for every 50 acres, adly. To feat fnch 
land within three years (otherwife it is prefumed to 
be deferted). By feating land is meant that they 
build a houfe, and put fome dock of cattle upon 
it. sdly. To keep four able men armed upon 
the new plantation, if it lie far up in the country. 

Thefe are the terms upon which the land is 
granted, but they are feldom obferved. The 
quit*rent is rarely paid. Inftead of building and 
flocking, they fell a few trees, and throw up a 
little hut covered with bark, and put three or four 
hogs into the woods : No fcrvants are left, either 
to defend or cultivate the ground, but in this fal- 
lacious way they are fufiered to keep up their 
claim, and to maintain poflelllon. 

And thefe grants being procured upon fuch 
cafy terms, and very often upon wrong fuggef- 
tions and falfe certificates, it comes to pafs, that 
many hold 20 or 30,000 acres of land apiece, and 
that largely furveyed ; fome patents including 
double the quantity of land that was intended to 
be granted : And from hence it proceeds that 
many hundred thoufand acres are, as they call it, 
taken up, but not planted, which pradlice drives 
away the inhabitants and fervants bred up only to 
planting, and forces them into colonies where 
their labour is not fo profitable either to the crown 
or to the people of this kingdom, as it would be 
in a province not producing commodities that are 
of Englifh growth. And thefe pradlices are with- 
out doubt a chief caufe that our colony in Vir- 
ginia has had no better fuccefs. 

We have dwelt the longer in reprefenting this 
matter of fa£t, concerning which we have certain 
information, only to fhow of what ill confequence 
it is to grafp at an extended but a barren domi- 
nion. And this confideration perhaps will lead 

the 
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the p\d>lic fome time or other to make pro- 
vifion: 

I ft. Hereafter to hinder any new Plantation, 
efpecially on a foil producing what may be had 
from the foil of England or Ireland, 

2dly, To endeavour the rendering this territory 
lefs extenfive, but better peopled, and confe- 
quently in a readier condition to improve and de- 
tend itfclf. 

gdly. To eftablifh fomething like an agrarian 
law, by which we would not be underftood to pro« 
pofe a levelling the property and rightful poflef- 
lion of the inhabitants, but only to reftrain fuch 
a fraudulent taking up of land (to ufe their own 
term) as is a bar to the induftry of others. 

Our intereft in America, generally fpcaking, 
may bring an immenfe profit to this kingdom, if 
it is well looked after by the government here, 
but otherwife in all likelihood it will either de- 
cline, or come to be a ftrength that may be turned 
againft us. 

If fuch a fcheme of a council of trade as we 
have propofed in the fecond difcourfe, be not 
thought advifable, it is fubmitted to public con- 
fideration, whether the Plantations are not of im- 
portance enough to deferve a particular council to 
be eftablilhed by the King, for the infpedtion of 
affairs thereunto relating, in the following, or fome 
fuch like method. 

I ft. That the care of America be made the 
province of a feleft number of lords and gentle- 
men of reputation, both for parts and fortune, 
and in fuch a number as will admit of two com- 
mittees, that fo bufinefs may be better difpatched. 

2dly, That they be authorized under the great 
feal of England, by the name and ftile of Lords 
CommilTioners for the EngliQi Plantations in Ame- 
rica, 
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rica, to confider and inipe£t all affairs relating to 
the Government, Trade, Revenues, Plantations, 
and further improvement of thofe countries. 

gdly. And no bufinefs being well done in this 
kingdom, where attendance is not recompenced 
with fome advantage, that every commiflioner have 
a falary of looo/. per ann. 

4thly, That the refpcftive colonies be required 
to fend a true ftate of thcif cafe to thefe Lords ; as 
for example, of their fituation, extent of territory, 
numbers of people, produce, revenue, civil po- 
licy, with propofals which way to improve every 
country, to their own and this nation's profit ; and 
all to be regiftered in the Plantation Office. 

This, compared with what enquiries the Lords 
may themfelves make, and informations they may 
receive at home, may give them fuch an idea and 
knowledge of all affairs in America, as it will not 
be difficult for them to put things into a form 
and order of government that fhall always pre- 
ferve thofe countries in their obedience to the 
crown, and dependence upon this kingdom ; and 
probably, if they are thus made the peculiar care 
of fome body of men, they will be a lafting reve- 
nue to the king, an inexhauftible mine of treafure 
to England in general, and a great means to mul- 
tiply ^amen and encreafe our navigation. 

Such a conftitution will be Ibmething like what 
we call the Council of the Indies in Spain ; but 
here it may be objefted, that the Spaniards arc 
not very good patterns to follow in any model or 
fcheme of government ; to which it may be an- 
fwered, that whoever confiders the laws, and po- 
litic inftitutions of Spain, will find them as well 
formed, and contrived with as much (kill and wif- 
dom, as in any country perhaps in the world : So 
that the errors that people is obfcrved to commit 

from 
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from time to time, do not proceed from a wrong 
and ill projeftion, but from the negligent, loofe, 
and unfteady executions of their councils. 

Xenophon, in that Tra£t which is publiflied at 
the end of the Firft Part of thefe Difcourfes, fays, 
" That governments refemble their governors." 
This maxim of his is certainly right 5 and from 
thence it follows, that the welfare of the American 
colonies will very much depend upon the conduft 
and behaviour of fuch as are fent to refide and go« 
vern there by the King's authority. 

In former times, this part of policy has without 
doubt been very much neglefted, there having 
generally been put at the head of thefe affairs 
abroad, indigent, ignorant, or extravagant per- 
fons, of which one fort made a prey, and the 
others, by their examples, corrupted the manners 
of the people. 

A good general, by the very march and demea- 
nour of a regiment, can make a near gueTs at the 
underftanding and abilities of the colonel, if he 
be unfkilful and without difcipline, every private 
centinel fliall carry the marks of it about him. 

The fame holds, and much more ftrongly, in 
the government of higher matters : It muft there- 
fore be of great importance to the ftate, that he 
who is to command a country containing many 
thoufand families, fhould be a man of abilities, 
experience, dexterity, courage, temper, and vir- 
tue ; he ought to be endowed with fuch a general 
knowledge as may comprehend the nature of the 
foil where he is, what improvements it is capable 
of, and what trades will be mod advantageous to 
it. He fhould be able likewife to look into the 
genius of the people he is to govern : He fhould 
be a man of difcipline, fobricty, and juftice, for 
he that is not fo in his own perfon, can never ex- 

pe6k 
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pcft order, nor compel others to obey the laws. 
A people to whom riches and plenty furnifh mat- 
ter for vice and luxury, fhould be governed by a 
find and fkilful hand, which may reform their 
manners, anc^at the fame time both promote and 
direft their induftry. 

In all appearance, hardly any thing would more 
conduce to the good government of thefe places, 
than to follow one courfe which the King of France 
obfcrves ftriftly in his Plantations, and it is to 
give very large appointments to the governors out 
of his own coffers, not allowing them any pcr- 
quifites, or to draw any advantages or profit from 
the inhabitants. 

And as care (hould be taken to keep them obe- 
dient to the laws of England, and dependent upon 
their mother country, fo thofe conditions, privi- 
leges, terms, and charters, fhould be kept facred 
and inviolate, by which they were firft encouraged, 
at their great expence, and with the hazard of their 
lives, to difcover, cultivate, and plant remote 
places, where in truth they labour as well for us 
as for themfelves, for here at laft their treafure 
centers. 

The northern colonies are not upon the fame 
foot as thofe of the fouth ; and having a worfe foil 
to improve, they mull find their recompence fome 
other way, which only can be in property and do- 
minion : Upon which fcore, any innovations in the 
form of government there, (hould be cautioufly 
examined, for fear of entering upon meafures 
by which the induftry of the inhabitants may be 
quite difcouraged. 

It is always unfortunate for a people, either by 
confent or upon compulfion, to depart from their 
primitive inftitutions, and thofe fundamentals by 
^hich they were firft united together: Liberty, 

choice 
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choice of their own chief magiftrates and officers, 
was the part conftituent of the principal focieties 
that have fucceeded lb well in the northward re- 
gions; to appoint them governors from hcnce, 
will certainly be for the good of the courtiers 
here, but whether this courfe in the event will be 
advantageous for thofe Plantations, is not fo eaf/ 
to determine. 

But without doubt it muft be very prejudicial 
both to the fouthward and northern colonies, that 
many offices and places of truft there (hould be 
granted by patent to perfons in England, with li- 
berty to execute fuch employments by deputies, 
by which means they are generally farmed out to 
indigent perfons, who grind and fleece the people: 
So that the inhabitants, though many of them are 
rich, fober, and judicious men, yet they are ex- 
cluded from offices of truft, except fuch as are 
chargeable in the execution, which is inconfiftent 
with all the rules of well governing a country. 

They who have vifited the north tradt of Ame* 
rica, and who have obferved the feveral ways and 
degrees of cultivation, with refpedt to the quality 
and quantity of their produce, the oeconomy of 
the people, and the adminiftration of the refpec- 
live governments, cannot better exprefs the diC- 
proportion throughout, between place and place, 
than by comparing them with the many principa- 
lities and ftatcs of Germany, where the Proteftant 
countries are for the moft part better peopled, and 
their towns better kept, than thofe under Catholic 
governments : And fo it fibres with the hans of 
free towns, as they arc called, above thofe under 
abfolute and arbitrary princes : Where the confli- 
cution is freer, and the magiftracy more fober, the 
people arc more induftrious, and the country im- 
proves in proportion* 

Vol* II* And 
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And had it not been for provinces be^un and 
carried on by people of fobriety, the Engiiih em- 
pire abroad would be much weaker than it is at 
prefenc ; it having been the unhappinefs pf fome 
to take their original from another race of plan- 
ters, vicious, needy> or criminal, who, though a 
profit to the kingdom by being there, yet by no 
means in proportion with the other fort. And as 
licentioufnefs breaks out much more apparently in 
fuch places, fo that is not all, for governors (as is 
iaid) are too apt to make their advantages of it» 
who, by indulging fuch extravagancies, find their 
own accounts the better ; it being plain that the 
common people are but too ready to exchange 
their liberties for licentioufnefs^ and to wink at 
Ihofe who will connive at them. 

If ever any thing great or good be done for our 
£ngli(h colonies, induftry mull have its due rc- 
compence, and that cannot be without encouragew 
Hicnt to it, which perhaps is only to be brought 
about by confirming their liberties, and eftablifii- 
ing good difcipline among them : Tliat as they 
fee they are a free people in point of government^ 
fo they may by difcipline be kept free of the mif- 
chiefs that follow vice and idlenefs. 

And as great care fhould be taken in this rc- 
fpeffc, fo without doubt it is advifable that no 
little emulations or private intcrcfts of neighbour 
governors, nor that the petitions of hungry cour- 
tiers at home, fhould prevail to difcouragc thofc 
particular colonies, who in a few years have raifed 
themfelves by their own charge, prudence, and 
induflry, to the wealth and greatnefs they are now 
arrived at, without expence to the crown : Upon 
which account any innovations or breach of their 
original charters (befidcs that it feems a breach of 

the 
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the public faith) may peradventure not tend to 
the King's profit. 

In tbofe colonies, ^hich by charter are not go^i 
veroed from hence, as to all dues belonging to the 
crown revenue, the King has as an immediate in-» 
fluence, by having an officer of his own upon thf 
fpot^ as in other places. 

And the dues of the crown arifing from the 
improvements of the foil, it feems more probable 
that fuch improvement (hould be made by thofe 
who have an intereft and property in the country, 
and who work for themfelves^ than by governors 
fent from hence, whofe moft common aim is to 
grow rich by fleecing the inhabitants ^ and this 
property is without doubt the bed caution and 
pledge for their good behaviour, both to the King 
and to his fubjefts in thofe remote parts, who, as 
it is faid, in former times, have been feverely 
handled by tranfient governors^ 

The welfare of all countries whatfoever depends 
Upon good government, and without doubt thefe 
colonies will flourifb, if they are intruded to honeft, 
difereet^ and (kilful hands, who will let them per<^ 
ceive they enjoy the rights and liberties of Engliili- 
men, though not in England. 

Induftry has its firft foundation in liberty t They 
who either are flaves, or who believe their free- 
doms precarious, can neither fucceed in trade nor 
meliorate a country. We fhall not pretend to de* 
termine whether the people in the Plantations have 
a right to all the privileges of Englifli fubjedts \ 
but the contrary notion is perhaps too much en- 
tertained and pradifed in places which happen to 
be diftant from St. Stephen's chappel. Upon 
which account it will peradventure be a great fe- 
eurity and encouragement to thefe induftrious peo- 
ple, if a declaratory law were made, that £ngli(h« 

men 
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men have ri^ht to all the laws of England, while 
they remain in countries fubjeft to the dominion 
of this kingdom. But as the arbitrary proceed- 
ings and mal-adminiftration of governors fhould 
be feverely animadverted upon, fo frivolous and 
wrong complaints (hould be as much difcouraged. 

And in this place we think ourfelves obliged to 
take notice, that public enquiry ought to be made 
into the oppreflive and fcandalous behaviour of 
fome merchants towards the fugar and tobacco 
planters. 

When the matters of America (hall come under 
fuch a confideration as may produce a fettlement, 
the parties cornccned in trade, property, and in- 
tcreft, will be able to inftance many particular re- 
gulations that may improve the country, and ren- 
der the traffic more profitable. In the mean while 
we have ofFcrcd what has occurred to our obferva- 
tion, to which we fhall add fome few remarks re- 
lating to the trade, government, and civil policy 
of thofe countries which are. 

I ft. That no province (hould obftruft or clog 
the paflTage of any (hip, or goods coming from 
England through it, with any cuftom or duty ; 
for that it plainly incommodes and difcourages the 
King's fubjeds, and puts them upon making (hift 
without the ufe of thofe goods, and fo far hinders 
the confumption of our Engli(h produdt and ma- 
nufadure, and thereby hurts trade and naviga- 
tion ; befides, it is unwarrantable by the laws of 
England. 

adly. That where the navigation aft forbids it 
not, acoaft trade from province to province (hould 
be allowed there, as it is here (rom county to 
county ; by which means (loth will be puniflicd 
with want, as it (hould always be, and induftry 
will receive its juft reward* 

jdly, That 
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3dly, That one province fhould not proteft the 
fugitives of another for crimes or debts, but that 
juftice (hould be done according to the conftitu- 
tion of the feveral provinces. 

4thly, It feems neceflary to put Newfoundland, 
now growing confiderable, under fome govern* 
ment or other regulation as the Plantations are. 

5thly, It may be worth the confideration of 
the ftate, whether this prefent peace may not be a 
proper feafon to build fores and citadels for fecu- 
rity of the principal iflands, in cafe of a future 
war. 

6thly, Care (hould undoubtedly be taken, not 
to lay fuch heavy duties upon the We(t-India 
commodities, as may difcourage induftry, dif- 
people the iflands, and, in procefs of time, per* 
haps, make the planters defperate. And here it 
may not be improper to take notice particularly 
of the high impofition laid upon refined fugars, 
imported hither upon a wrong notion of ad- 
vancing our manufa£tures» whereas, in truth, it 
only turns to the account of about 50 families, 
(for the refiners of Eng'^and are no more) and is 
greatly prejudicial, and a bar to the induftry of 
at lead 14,000 perfons, which are about the 
number of thofe who inhabit our iQandls pro-' 
ducing fugar. 

7thly, It would very much conduce to the 
fupport and profperity of the Sugar and Tobacco 
Plantations,, to put the African Trade into fome 
better order. So great a part of our foreign 
bufinefs arifing from thefe colonies, they ought 
undoubtedly to have all due encouragement, and 
to be plentifully fupplied, and at reafonable rates, 
with Negroes to meliorate and cultivate the land. 
The labour of thefe flaves is the principal foun- 
dation of our riches there ; upun vhich account, 

w« 
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we (hould take all probable mcafures to bring 
ihem to us at €afy terms. 

There are three ways of managing the African 
Trade; by a joint ftock, by an open traffic, or 
by a regulated company ; which of thefe will be 
the bed is not very cafy to determine; but in 
matters of this nature, experience is the furelt 
guide we can have to follow. 

And experience has taught us, that this trade 
has not been governed with good fuccefs, by n 
conipany with a joint ftock. For it is alleged 
that they haye not fupplied the planters with fuch 
a plenty of Negroes as was requifite ; that they 
forced them to accept of fuch a fort as they 
thought fit to bring ; that the ufual and fair rate 
(hould be, one head with another, from i6L to 
20 /. per head, which, by ill fupplying the marker, 
they brought to 40/, and 45/. per head. That 
in their dealings they took bond and judgment of 
the planters, with an intereftof 10/. per cent, exe- 
cuting their iecuritifs upon non-payment, byfeizing 
the Plantations witli the utmoft rigour. And that 
thefe courfcs have almofl depopulated the South- 
ern Iflands. 

It muft certainly be ^.^rudent in any trade, 
manufadure or bufinefs, ^o render the firft mate- 
rial as cheap as pofiible ; flaves are the firft and 
moft neceffary material for planting ; from whence 
follows, that all meafures ihould be taken that 
may produce fuch a plenty of them, as may be 
^n encouragement to the induftrious planter. 

For theic reafons, it is fubmitted to better 
judgments, whether it may not be for the intereft 
of England to manage the African Trade, as 
that to Turkey is carried on by a regulated com- 
pany. By which we mean, that it fhould be free 
^r any merchant to deal to Africa, and from 

thence 
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thence to the illands, and from the iflands to the 
other colonies, paying fo much per pound, as 
may be thought needful to bear the common ex^ 
pences of the trade, and to maintain forts and 
garrifons upon the coaft, if they are thought ne* 
ceffary. 

In the regulations of our Foreign Traffic, the 
nature of the trade itfelf, and the manners of the 
people with whom we deal, are to be conQdered ; 
but experience is chiefly to be confuked. 

The courfc of many years, and the praftice of 
all our aeighbours, feem to approve of a joint 
ftock, as the beft courfe of managing the Eaft- 
India Trade ; and we fliall endeavour to (hew in 
the next D^courfe^ that it is not well to be fup- 
ported any other way. 

But we are inclined to think, that to lay the 
African Trade a little more open, and to put it 
under a regulated company, is more confident with 
the intefed of our Plantations. 

The circumstances of the African and Eaft* 
India Trade differ extremely : In the Indies we 
have powerful concurrents, who, in procefs of 
time» may be able to fupplant us, againft whom 
united wifdom, ftock and councils, are of abfo* 
lute neceflity^ Jtmt we are not under apprehenfions 
of rivals upon the coaft of Afric. 

The ftock of the Eaft-India Trade was 
l,5<74,6oJB/. and the trade will bear a ftock of 
two millions, which is too a great a fum, and too 
confiderable a national concern, to be trufted to 
ihe difbrderly meafures of an unfkilful number 
of traders; whereas experienced planters will be 
the chief dealers to Africa; and the ftock need- 
ful (as far as is yet known) for the African Trade 
docs not exceed 200,000/. and the ftock em- 
ployed 
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ployed by the late company, as wc arc informed, 
did not amount to above 75,000/. 

The Writer of thefe papers h^s feen a fchemc 
for the general government of the Northward 
Plantations, which feems contrived with very 
good judgment; upon which account, he thought 
it not unfeafonable to offer the heads of it here to 
public confideration. 

1. That tlie colonies of Bofton, Connedlicut, 
Rhode Ifland, New York, both the New Jerfeys, 
Penfylvania, Maryland, Virginia and Carolina, 
may be auihorifed to meet once a year, and oft- 
ner if need require, by their ftated and appointed 
deputies, to debate and refolve of fuch meafures 
as fhall be moft adyifable, at any time, to take, 
for their public tranquility and fafcty. 

2. That in order to it, two perfons well qua- 
liBed for underftanding, fobriety and fubftance, 
be appointed by each province, as their reprefen- 
tatives or deputies, which, in the whole, will make 
the congrefs to confift of 10 perfons. 

3. That the King's commiffioner for that pur- 
pofe efpecially to be appointed, (hould have the 
chair, and prefide in the faid congrefs. 

4. That they fhould meet as near as conve- 
niently may be to the moft central colony, for 
the eafe of the deputies. 

5. Since that may, in all probability, be in 
New York, both becaufe it is near the centre of 
the colonies, and for that it is a frontier, and the 
governor in the King's nomination ; that governor 
to be likcwile the King's high commiffioner during 
the feffion, after the manner of Scotland. 

6. That their bufinefs (hould be to hear and 
adjuft all matters of complaint or difference be- 
tween province and province: As ift. Where 
perfons quit their own province and go to another 

that 
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that they may avoid their juft debts, though able 
to pay them, 2dly, Where offenders fly juftice, 
or juftice cannot well be had upon fuch offenders 
in the provinces that entertain them, gdly. To 
prevent or redrefs injuries in point of commerce. 
4thly, To confider of Ways and Means to fup. 
port the union and fafety of thefe provinces, 
againft their common enemies: In which congrefs, 
the quotas of men and charges will be much 
eafier and more equally allotted and proportioned, 
than ic is poffible for any eftablilhment made here 
to do ; for the provinces knowing their own con- 
dition and one another's, can debate that matter 
with more freedom and fatisfaftion, and better 
adjuft and balance their affairs in all refpefts for 
their common fafety. 

7, That in times of war the King's high com- 
miffioner fhould be general or chief commander 
of the feveral quotas, upon fervice againft the 
common enemy, as Ihall be thought advifable for 
the good and benefit of the whole. 

This conftitution has fome refemblance with 
the court of the Amphiftiones, which was a 
kind of council where the general affairs of 
Greece were debated ; which if they could have 
preferved in its original purity, and to the firft 
defign of it, that country had not been fo eafy a 
conqueft to the Romans. 

The welfare of all countries in the world de- 
pends upon the morals of their people. 

For though a nation may gather riches by trade, 
thrift, induftry, and from the benefit of its foil 
and fituation ; and though a people may attain 
to great wealth and power, either by force of 
arms, or by the fagacity of their councils ; yet, 
when their manners are depraved, they will de- 
cline 
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dine infenfibly, and at laft come to utter deftruc* 
tion. 

When a country is grown vicious, induftry de- 
cays, the people become effeminate and unfit for 
labour. To maintain luxury, the great ones mull 
opprels the meaner fort; and to avoid this op- 
preflion, the meaner fort are often compelled to 
ieditious tumults, or open rebellion. 

Such therefore who have modelled governments 
for any duration, have endeavoured to propofe 
methods by which the riotous appetites, the lufts, 
avarice, revenge, ambition, and other diforderly 
paffions of the people might be bounded. 

And to prcferve focieties of men from that 
perpetual war with which the ftateof nature maft 
be attended, and to reftrain that difcord which 
mull for ever embroil thofe who only follow the 
wild diftates of ungoverned nature, the founders 
of cities. Hates and empires, have fet afoot forms 
of religious worfiiip to awe their minds, and de- 
vifed wholefome ilaws to keep within bounds the 
perfons of the people. 

It has been fet forth in the fcries of this Dif- 
courfe, of what profit the American Plantations 
have been to England ; and it may not be im- 
proper before we conclude, to add fomething con- 
cerning their future polity and government, and 
to fiiew what methods, in all likelihood, may pre- 
ferve their being in that remote region, give them 
liability and a firm exiftence, and fo render theoi 
z lalling mine of riches, and a perpetual advan- 
tage to this kingdom. 

And as a foundation, we think it neceflary to 
lay down, that thofe countries cannot fubfill long 
in a flourifhing condition, and in their obedience 
to this crown, unlefs care be taken to cultivate 
morality and virtue among them, to promote 

religion^ 
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religion, and to eftablilh found laws, by which 
they may be well and wifely governed. 

But here it may be objcdtcd, ift, What form 
of religion ihall be fet up among a people, who» 
many of them, have left their native foil, chiefly 
to enjoy a more ample liberty in religious matters? 
adly. How can virtuous principles be injdilled 
into men, the badnefs of whofe lives and manners 
have compelled mod: of them to feek another 
habitation ? 

To the firft objeftion we anfwer. That the fame 
liberty of confcience ought to be permitted there 
as here ; but that the governors and magiftratea 
ihould take care to keep the people to the obfer- 
vation of fome religion or other ; and now more 
efpecially, fince the laws have in a manner allowed 
every man to chufe which feft he pleafes. 

To the fecond objeftion we fay. That the Ro- 
man nation was firft compofed of thieves, vaga- 
bonds, fugitive flaves, indebted perfons and out- 
laws; and yet, by a good conftitution and whole- 
fome laws, they became and continued for fome 
ages, the moft virtuous people that was ever 
known ; fo that as loofe adminiftration corrupts 
any fociety of men, fo a wife, fteady and ftridk 
government will in time reform a country, let its 
manners have been never fo depraved. 

And the fame good government would un- 
doubtedly reclaim thofe vices which fome of our 
American planters may have carried thither. 

Whenever a country lofes that reverence that is 
due to religion and the laws, we may fafely pro- 
nounce, that its ruin is not very diftant. 

And as contempt of religion and the laws is a 
fure mark of a declining nation; fo new colonies 
and focieties of men muft foon fall to pieces and 
dwindle to nothing, unlefs their governors and 

magiftrates 
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magiftrates interpofe, to fcafon betimes the minds 
of fuch a new people with a fenfe of religion, 
and with good and virtuous principles. 

Themiftocles did once fay, that of a fmall 
city he could make a great people. This he 
fpake from the right fenfe he had of his own abi- 
lities and (kill. Governors and magiftrates that 
are the reverfe of him, and who rule weakly, 
can render a potent country in a fliort time poor, 
defpifed, and miferable. 

Such to whom the government of thefe colo- 
nies is intrufted, fiiould endeavour to hinder the 
growth of all kind of vices, as intemperance 
and luxury ; for luxury is the parent of want, 
and want begets in the minds of men difobe- 
dience and defire of change. 

To lee that impiety be not countenanced, nor 
bocks expofed to the vulgar, which tend to the 
overthrow or weakening of the general notions of 
religion, fhould be no lefs their care. 

It is no lefs their duty to promote virtue, and 
to encourage merit of any kind, and to give it 
their helping hand : Such as have been counted 
great and able ftatefmen in all countries, have fa 
done; and judged that to propagate what was 
good, and to fupprefs vice, was the moft mate* 
rial part of government. 

They fhould difcountenance immoralities of all 
forts; they fhould fee them expofed in public; 
they fliould caufe the pulpits to declaim againfk 
them ; they fhould make them a bar to prefer- 
ment, and the laws fliould be all pointed againfl 
them. 

Such a conduft, with encouragements to learn- 
ing and learned men, a careful education of their 
prime youth, in feafoning of them betimes with 
the fenic of honour, and a love to their mother 

country 
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country, will go very far towards correSing tho 
manners of ihefc new planted and licentious 
people. 

They will reap this fruit by cultivating letters 
and learnings that the wife precepts and great 
examples which are to be met; with in ancient 
hiftories, will inflame the minds of their young 
men with a defire of the renown and glory with 
which good aftions are attended ; and from thence 
they will learn to fubdue thofe paffions and appe- 
tites that otherwife may lead them into warmg 
foolifli, and deftruftive counlels. 

But this is not a diet for the vulgar ; philo- 
fophy and moral rules will prevail very little with 
the common people, and but few undcrftandings 
are capable of the benefits which may be received 
from thence; wife lawgivers have therefore en- 
deavoured to keep the inferior rank of men with- 
in bounds, by a fenfe of religion, and a fear of 
offending that power by which they were created. 

And becaufe the capacities of men were at firft 
very grofs, requiring grofs objefts, the divine 
rights inftituted in the beginning had not their 
foundation in the mind, but confifted in bodily 
worlhip, ceremonies and facrifice : It is true, the 
wifer fort had generally one religion for them- 
fclves, and another for the vulgar. 

However, they governed and kept the com- 
mon people in awe with thofe holy myfteries, and 
that kind of worlhip that was in praftice by the 
laws and cuftom of their country, never difturb- 
ing them with any nicer fpeculations. 

A few of the fublimer undcrftandings might 
adore God, becaufe he is the moft perfedt being j 
love virtue for its own fake; and, upon the fame 
fcore, revere juftice; but thefe principles were 
not fufiicient to keep a giddy multitude in order ; 

therefore. 
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therefore, in all civilized countries^ a form of 
dirine worfhip has been fettled. 

And here we cannot help taking notice, that if 
philofophy will not fuffice to bind the common 
people to their duty, what muft be faid of fome 
modern politicians, who (hew no defire of letting 
up morality, and yet are pulling down revealed 
religion ? 

Statefmen have been accufed of being uncer* 
tain themfelves in religious points ; but tUl lately 
they were never feen to countenance in others 
fuch a loofenefs, and till of late years, it was never 
known a recommendation to preferment. 

Would it any thing avail the public to have 
the fettled opinions concerning divine matters 
quite altered by the law ? If not. Why do fuch 
as propofe innovations in revealed religion, find 
fo many open advocates, and tho(e of the higheft 
rank ? On the contrary, muft it not much diftraft 
theftate, to fet the minds of men once more adoat 
in thefe myfterious points, which are now believeds 
and cannot perhaps be examined with any fafety 
to the public ? How comes it to pals that the 
majority fuffer themfelves to be guided, and often 
with hard reins, by a fmall number ? Can it be 
imagined this is brought about by a right difpo- 
fition of power, whereby the weak come to hold 
the ftrong in their dominion ? Or can it be 
thought that laws are fufficient to fubjcd the 
bodies of men to government, unlefs fomething 
elfe did conftrain their confcicnce and their 
minds? 

It is hardly to be doubted, but that if the 
common people are once induced to lay afide re- 
ligion, they will quickly caft off all fear of their 
rulers. But fuch as obje£t againft the revealed 
religion, as it is now tranfmitced to us, have they 

another 
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another fchcmc ready? When they have pulled 
dawn the old frame, can they fee up a better in 
its room? Moft certainly by their own lives, 
cither in private, or in relation to the public, they 
feem very unfit apoflles to propagate a new belief. 

When the common people all of a fudden be- 
come corrupt, and by quicker fteps than was 
ever known; when thejr do not revere the laws; 
when there is no mutual juftice among them ; when 
they defraud the prince; when they proftitutc 
their voices in elections, it may be certainly con- 
cluded, that fuch a country is by the artifice of 
fome, and the negligence of others, fet loofe in 
the principles of religion. 

Nothing therefore can more conduce to cor- 
recting the manners of a depraved people, than a 
due care of religious matters ; a right devotion to 
God will beget patience in national calamities, 
fubmifllon to the laws, obedience to the prince, love 
to one another, and a hatred to fadtion ; and it 
will produce in the minds of all the dificrent 
ranks of men, true zeal and afifedion to their 
country's welfare. 

For thefe reafons, if it fhould be thought con- 
venient to fettle a council of trade by authority of 
parliament, as has been propofed in the fecond of 
thefe Difcourfes, or fuch a council for the Indies, 
as is mentioned in this trad, the legiflative power 
may, from time to time, recommend to either of 
thefe eftabliftiments the care of infpedling the 
ftate of religion in our American colonies; and 
they may enjoin the governors who (hall be fent 
to refide there, 

1. To look into the lives and manners of the 
prefent clergy. 

2. To fee that no doftrines arc publiftied, 
dcftruftive to the very fundamentals of religion 
itfelf« 

^. Not 
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3. Not to inflame, but rather to reconcile tbofe 
differences, which of neceflity muft arife among 
people of fuch diflerent perfuafions. 

4* To cultivate into the minds of the inhabi- 
tants, fobcr living, friendfhip, general obfervance 
of the devotion each profcflcs, charity, meek- 
nefs and piety, efpecially among thofe who are 
trufted to guide the confciences of others. 

5. To feafon betimes the young men of better 
rank and fortune with a love to England their 
original country, that when they return hither 
with the riches the induftry of their parents has 
acquired, they may become good patriots here, 
and ufeful members of the commonwealth. 

In order to protection, they ought to believe 
England their native foil ; and in order to preferve 
them in their obedience, we ought to imprint 
this notion in their minds as much as poflible. 

Few crimes either private or relating to the 
public, can be committed by thofe whofe minds 
are early feafoned with the principle of loving and 
promoting the welfare of their native country. 
For, generally fpeaking, all our vices whatfoever 
turn to her prejudice ; and if we were convinced 
of this betimes, and if from our very youth wc 
were feafoned with this notion, we fhould of 
courfe be virtuous, and our country would pro- 
fper and flourilh, in proportion to this amendment 
of our manners. 

Wherever private men can be brought to 
make all their adions and counfels, thoughts and 
deHgnments, to center in the common good, that 
nation will foon gather fuch ftrength as (hall refifi; 
any home-bred mifchicf or outward accident. 

No great thing was ever done, but by fuch as 
have preferred the loye of their country to all 
other confiderations ; and wherever this public 
fpirit reigns, and where this zeal for the common 

good 
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Sood governs in the minds of men, that ilate will 
ouri(h and encreafe in riches and power; and 
wherever it declines or is fet at nougtiC, weak-* 
nefs, diforder and poverty, muft be expedted. 

This love to their native foil, where it has beea 
deeply rooted, and where it could be prefcrved, 
has made little cities famous and invincible, as 
Sparta, Corinth, Thebes and Athens, aiid from 
thence all the Roman greatnefs took its rife« Buc 
where they are wretchedly contriving their own 
ends, without any care of their country's profit, 
or trafficking its wealth and liberties for rewards, 
preferments and titles ; where every one is fnatch* 
ing all he can from the prince ; and where there is 
a general neglect of national intereft, they grow 
luxurious, proud, falfe and eflfeminate; and a 
people fo depraved, is commonly the prey of 
fome neighbour feafoned with more wife and 
better principles. 

In a kingdom but too near us, we may fee all 
forts of men labouring the public welfare, and 
every one as vigilant in his poft, as if the fuccels 
of the whole empire depended on his (ingle care 
and diligence ; fo that to the fhame of another 
place, they feem more intent upon the profperity 
and honour of their country, under a hard and 
opprcffive tyranny, than they are in fome free 
nations, where the people hare an intereft in the 
laws, and are a part of the confticution. 

Homer in his two poems fccms to intend but 
two morals. In the Iliads to fet out how fatal 
difcord among the great ones is to ftatcs and 
armies. And in his Odyffcys to fhew, that the 
love of our own country ought to be ftronger 
than any other paflion ; for he makes Ulyflcs quit 
the nymph Calypfo with all her pleafures, and 

Vol. II. the 
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the immortality fhe had promifed him, to return to 
Ithica, a rocky and barren ifland. 

The affairs of a country relating either to civil 
government, war, the revenues or trade, can 
never be well and profperoufly conducted, unlefs 
the men of principal rank and figure diveft them- 
felves of their paiSions, felf-intereft, overweening 
opinion of their own merits, their flattery, falfc 
arts, mean ambition, and irregular appetites and 
purfuits after wealth and greatnefs. 

No people did ever become famous and power- 
ful but by temperance, fortitude, juftice, reve- 
rence to the laws, and piety to their country ; and 
when any empire is deftined to be undone, or to 
lofe its freedom, the feeds of this ruin are to be 
firft feen in the corruption of its manners. In 
vicious governments all care of the public is laid 
afide, and every one is plundering for himfelf, as 
if the commonwealth were adrift, or had fufFered 
ihipwreck ; and where a people is thus depraved, 
their national afTemblies have the firfl open 
marks of the infeftion upon them, from whence 
fprirtg all difordcrs in the ftate whatfoever. For 
then fucb as have mod eloquence, valour, {kill In 
bufinefs, and moft intereft in their country, throw 
off the mafk of popularity which they had put on 
for a time, and in the face of the world defire 
wealth, honours and greatnefs upon any terms; 
and this ambition leads them to corrupt others, that 
their own natural vices may be the lefs obfcrved ; 
fo that in a conftitution ripe for change, thofe 
who are beft efteemcd and moft trufted begin to 
buy the people's voices, and afterwards expofe to 
fale their own fuffrages \ which praftice is always 
attended with utter deftrvicflion^ or the lofs of 
liberty. 

This 
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This error in the firfl: concoflion does pre^ 
fently deprave the whole mafs ; for then the dig- 
nities of the commonwealth are made the reward 
of fraud and vice, and not the recompence of 
merit. All is bought and ibid, and the worft 
men who can afford to bid higheft, are accepted ; 
and where the management is once got into fuch 
hands, fadtions are fufiered to grow, raih counfels 
are embraced, and wholefome advices rejeded; 
every one is bufy for himfelf, and carelefs of the 
common intereft; treachery is winked at, and 
private perfons are allowed to become wealthy 
by the public fpoils : All which is followed witri 
the lofs of reputation abroad and poverty at 
home. 

It is hoped the reader will not think this fiiorC 
digrefCon about moral virtue unfeafonable, when 
he confiders how much the wealth and profperity 
of thefe colonies, whom we would here rccom* 
mend to public care, depends upon the manners 
of their people. 

Societies of men are held together by the 
bands of religion and laws; and having faid 
fomething upon the firft of thefe heads, we fhall 
now proceed to handle the fecond. 

It will without doubt greatly conduce to the 
welfare of the Plantations, if their laws and poli- 
tic inftitutions were revifcd and confidered by 
difinterefted perfons, who fhould have no concern 
but to form them a conftitution by which they 
may be well and wifely governed. 

In order to this, it is fubmitted to better judg- 
ments. Whether a council of trade, or a council 
of the Indies, or fome fuch like authority to be 
appointed efpecially for this purpofe, (hould not 
infpe6t all the prefent laws and politic inftitutions 
of thefe countries, to the end that a true ftate of 

this 
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this afiair may, at a convenient (eafon, be laid 
before the parliament of England. 

And we are humbly of opinion, that if fuch 
laws as may be thought prejudicial to them, or 
hurtful to this kingdom, were abrogated here^ 
and if fuch of their old laws as (hall be judged 
found and wholefome; and if fuch new infti* 
tutions as may be efteemed necefTary for thofe 
parts, did receive fome fan&ion from the kgif- 
lative power of this kingdom, it would make our 
whole bufinefs in America more confident, and 
fallen with furer ties thofe colonies to this nation. 

What we propofe is thus : That their firft model 
of future government fhould be framed here; 
that afterwards they may have power to make for 
themfelves fuch laws as they fhall think needful 
for their better polity; and thefe laws thus enafked 
among them, not to be refcinded but by autho- 
rity of parliament in England. 

And this feems the more necefTary, becaule 
heretofore many good laws formed there have 
been abrogated here, upon the falfe and corrupt 
fuggeftions of interefted perfons ; befides, nothing 
can be more pernicious to a people, than levity in 
making and refcinding laws. 

A model has been offered, in this Difcourfe, 
to public confideration, for eredting the lo pro- 
vinces or places that lie Northward, into one 
national aflembly, where all things relating to 
their better government may be tranlafted. 

And it is fubmitted to better judgments. Whe- 
ther it would not greatly tend to the welfare and 
fafcty of thofe places, that laws not contrary to 
the law of England, enaftcd in fuch an affembly, 
Ihould remain in force, till altered by the legif- 
lative power of this kingdom. 

Without 
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Without doubt, it would be a great incitement 
to their induftrjr, and render them more pertina- 
cious in their defence, upon any invaQon which 
may happen, to find themfelves a free people and 
governed by conftitutions of their own making. 

All governments have lafted according to the 
ftrength and vigour of mind with which they 
were at firft begotten, and as their founders have 
been fkilful; and as weak, crazy and difeafed 
parents engender fickly, (hort-lived and ricketty 
children ; fo impotent ftatefmen frame politic in- 
ftitutions not durable, eafily overthrown, and 
unable to refift accidents. 

But peradventure governments are by no kind 
of wifdom to be rendered immortal; at leaft 
thofe which in appearance were formed with the 
greateft (kill, have been fubjedt to frequent 
changes, and are moft of them buried in the 
ruins of time. 

For as we are faid to bring with us into the 
world thofe difeafes by which our decay and 
death is to be wrought; fo governments, in their 
primitive inftitutions, have within them the very 
feeds of deftruftion by which at laft they are to 
be fubvcrted. 

In the framing of abfolute monarchies, that 
power which is given to a fingle perfon for the fafe- 
guard of the people, does always turn to flich ex- 
cefs and tyranny, as in conclufion proves deftruc- 
tive to the whole : In the forming of common- 
wealths, that diviflon of power which is made be- 
tween the many and the few, gives rife to that 
difcord and thofe civil wars, which, in procefs of 
time, cither dcftroy or quite alter the conftitution. 
Mixed governments feem contrived for the 
longeft duration -, but the divifion of power which 
is likewife in fuch forms, and was intended for 

their 
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their prefervation, muft in time prove their ruin, 
unlels faftion can be avoided, which is the bane 
of all politic inftitutions ; fome tyrants indeed are 
wife enough to make it now and then fubfervient 
to their defigns, but in mixed governments it is 
equally pernicious to prince and people. 

For which reafons, if it (hould be thought con- 
venient to fet afoot the national aflembly here pro* 
pofed for the northern colonies, early care muft 
be taken to put a ftop to the growth of fadion s 
for if that be fufiered to reign, it will, in procefs 
of time, render what was intended for their good, 
a burthen to the country. 

With good government it is not improbable 
but that thefe colonies may become hereafter 
great nations; upon which account it feems of 
importance to give them, in their infancy, fuch 
politic inftitutions as may preferve them for many 
ages in wealth, peace and fafety; and in order 
to this, the nearer they are brought to the model 
of the Englilh government, will undoubtedly be 
die better. 

And if they have governors from hence, or to 
be approved of here, or of their own elefting 
(according to their feveral charters) and if they 
are allowed a national aflembly, it would give 
them the pcrfefl: enjoyment of Our liberties and 
conftitution. 

The original inftitutions and laws of moft 
countries are found and good ; but as vice pre- 
vails, they become obfolete and are forgotten; 
from whence grow thofe difeafes in the body 
politic that require the ableft phyflcians. 

By how much a government fwcrves from its 
firft inftitution, by to much it has a wrong bent ; 
it &ould therefore be the care of thofe to whom 
the rule and direiftion of thefe places is commit- 
ted. 
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ted, to keep them as much as pofiible to their 
original inftitution. 

In the model here propofed, the governors will 
of courfe be vefted with all the powers neceflary 
for the fafety and protedtion of the whole ; and 
thofe aflemblies may have certain rights which 
will be as well an eafe and fafeguard to the gover- 
nors, as beneficial to the people ; but if either part 
invades the other, it mufl throw the public into 
dangerous convulfions. 

That government is happy where the bounds 
between the chief power and the people are fo 
wifely laid out and fixed, that no encroach- 
ments can be eafily apprehended; for the dif- 
putes and quarrels concerning thefe bounds and 
limits have always been the chief gain and harveft 
of bad and defigning men, and the field in which 
they exercife thofe wicked arts that fo often em^- 
broil a country. 

To make this national afiembly a lading benefit 
to the colonies, fuch as are fent to govern thofe 
parts (hould take all pofiible care to cure the pre- 
fent vices, and prevent the future corruption of 
the people. 

The natural fteps to ruin in politic inftitutions, 
that have a mixture in them of popular govern- 
ment, feem to be in this manner : ift, Extended 
dominion, power atchicved by arms, or riches 
flowing in by trade, beget effeminacy, pride, am- 
bition and luxuries of all kind ; thefe vices, as 
they obtain ftrength and growth, produce quickly 
private poverty, and then public want; private 
poverty puts ill men upon wicked arts to get 
wealth, and public want but too often makes 
thofe ill men neceflary in a corrupted ftate. 

Thus the Roman gentry were f:) debauched by 
their luxuries, and prefied with their wanes, thac 

they 
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they aflifted Cinna, Sylla, Marius, Cataline and 
Casfar, to invade the commonwealth ; till at laft, 
Caefar's tyranny became all the refuge which the 
public had in its diforders and calamities. 

When the gentry for fome time have been fet 
loofe in their principles, the common people 
begin to lay afide their worth and integrity, and 
the whole mafs of blood in the body politic grows 
fo corrupted, as not to be capable of thofe reme- 
dies which good lawgivers and wife ftatefmen 
would offer ; fo Auguftus faw the Romans in that 
age, not fit for freedom, which probably hindered 
him from reftoring liberty, and made him choofe 
rather to continue the empire in the hands of a 
fingle perfon, and tranfmit it to Tiberius. 

Thefe national afiemblies, the ufe of which are 
here recommended for our northern colonics, will 
be of little benefit, unlefs the people, by whofe 
voices they muft be chofen, can be kept from 
being corrupted in their eledions ; for otherwife 
they will prove but a falfe appearance of freedom, 
which is the worft kind of llavery. 

And in fome countries we have formerly feen 
liberty in danger, from that part of the confti- 
tution which (hould have been the guardians of 
it; and this has happened when princes (having 
cither had favourites to fupport, or defigns to 
promote oppofite to the welfare of their fubjefts, or 
mtending to grafp at more power than was given 
them by the laws) have fccretly encouraged de- 
bauching the people in eledions to make open 
iale of their voices. 

In dates where this is praftifed, intriguing per- 
fons full of wicked arts will get into poflcffion 
of being conftanrly elefted, who at firft (hall 
feem the bed patriots, and moft jealous of the 
nation's rights; but this lalls no longer, than til 

they 
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they can bring to a good market that credit and 
fair repute they had gained before; when their 
price is offered and agreed upon» they defert their 
country s caufe, and help on, or at leaft approve^ 
of all that mifgovernment which had been before 
the objeft of their popular fpeeches and venial 
eloquence. 

Nor could it be difficult for former princes to 
corrupt both the eledors and the elected ; for in 
moft kingdoms the court has been a (hop with 
wares in it to fit all kind of cuftomers ; there is 
hope for fome which feeds many at a fmall ex* 
pence; there are titles for the ambitious; plea- 
fures for the young and wanton ; places for the 
bufy ; and bribes to be clolely conveyed for fuch 
as defire to maintain an appearance of honefly, 
and to betray their truft but now and then in im- 
portant matters. With thefe baits and allure- 
ments. Princes might eafily draw into their nets 
the unthinking gentry of their land, and thereby 
poilbn the fountain head of the laws, and fap the 
very foundations of the politic inftitution. 

The common people are the firft to complain 
of mifgovernment, and the firft who feel the 
bad efieds of it ; long wars are carried on at the 
ezpence of their blood ; heavy taxes pinch them 
moft; revenues are mifmanaged at their coft; 
they fooneft feel decay of trade and the nation's 
poverty, and yet generally it is their fault if 
things are ill-adminiftered, or at leaft if they are 
fuffered to continue long under an ill adminiftration; 
they are the corrupted matter for falfe and defign- 
ing ftatefmen to work upon ; they fight the quar- 
rels of turbulent and ambitious fpirits; they are 
the firft that follow feditious orators. In the 
Roman commonwealth they firft debauched the 
ftate, by making fale of their voices in eledion 

of 
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of magiftrates ; and in other conftitutions they (end 
up to national aflemblies the men whole merce- 
nary eloquence is fo fatal to the public. 

When thofe who have a right of eleftion in 
mixed governments fliall have been in this man- 
ner corrupted, they will fend up to their national 
aflemblies perfons by whom in all fenfes they 
ihall be truly reprefented ; and when this hap- 
pens to a people, they will foon be rent afunder 
by fadiiions ; public zeal (hall be made ridiculous, 
and often dangerous to its profeflfors; treachery 
ihall have a ftated price, and the (hame of doing 
ill (hall be quite extingui(hed : And in a country 
where the {)rime youth have been thus bred in a 
vicious fchool, and received early a bad tindure, 
how can there be found hands with which the 
duties and offices of ftate can be weU and wifely 
guided ? 

And when it happens in fuch forms of govern- 
ment that the fpring head (hall be tainted, from 
whence are to be drawn the men of experience, 
a£tion and counfel ; bufy perfons by different arts, 
fomc by abjcft flattery, others by perplexing 
matters to be bought off, will foon prevail to be 
let into many of the chief offices and dignities of 
the ftate, which they will fo pollute with their 
foul dealings, and weaken and make contempt- 
ible by their ignorance, that cleaner and abler 
hands will afterwards be hardly invited in to rcftorc 
things, and give them a better complexion. 

And in fuch times, the worfl of men, who in- 
finuate beft, and are ever the moft aftivc, will 
get into many pofts of truft and importance ; and 
endeavour, if poffible, to engrofs the whole com- 
monwealth to themfelves, and invade all her 
parts, where they will lie ftrongly intrenched, and 
watchful to opprefs virtue and merit of any kind, 

with 
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with which they arc at open war ; for if endowments 
of the mind, love to the nation, integrity, ex- 
perience, condudb and folid wifdom, ihould once 
obtain, get ground, and be taken notice of, they 
who Ihine and are recommended by no fuch quan- 
tities, muft quit their holds and withdraw, or re« 
main the univerfal contempt of that people whofe 
affairs they are fo little able to adminifter. 

Princes well inclined and difpofed to govern 
rightly, are very unfortunate when their lot is 
to reign in a country fo corrupted. The fun, though 
it be the element of light and heat, cannot ihine 
out to cheer and comfort nature in places where 
there are always rifing from the earth, damps, 
fogs, and unwholefome vapours ; in the fame man- 
ner, when ill men are got into a court, they hang 
like fo many dark clouds before the throne, ob- 
feu ring the prince's glory, hindering him from 
exerting half his native worth, and rendering his 
warmth and good influence lefs beneficial to the 
people. 

And though fuch a nation (hould have on the 
re^al feat, a prince formed after the model of 
their own wifhes, brave in the field, and wife in 
council; thofe bad men, whom bad and corrupted 
times mull of neceflity bring about him, will en« 
deavour, as much as in them lies, to make all his 
noble qualities and virtues as ufelefs to the 
world as pofllble ; with their weak and pernicious 
counfels calling a mill before his wifdom ; and by 
their ill conduct of the nation's llrength and 
wealth, putting a Hop to the progrefs of his 
valour. 

To prcferve thefe aflemblies which are here 
propofed for the northern colonies, it will not 
only be neceflary to take care of the manners of 

the 
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the people, but likewife to provide that the ai^ 
fembly itfelf be not corrupted. 

The ancient cuftom in the mixed governments 
formed in thefe northern countries (which will be 
the beft model for them to follow) was, that 
national afTemblies (hould be frequently called and 
ient home, as foon as the nation's bufinefs was 
difpatched. The wifdom of elder times did never 
think it convenient, that one and the fame af- 
fembly Ihould fit many years brooding of faftion; 
for it is in thofe continued feflions, where the 
Ikill is learnt of guiding, and being guided where 
the youth is depraved, and elder finncrs hardened; 
where thofe parties are formed that give the cun- 
ning fpeakers fo much weight and value, and 
v/here they can bring their fubtilty and eloquence 
to market. 

And in former reigns, the departing from a 
principle fo eiTential in its conftitution, had like to 
have changed the whole facte of the Englifti 
government ; for leeches and other blood-fucking 
worms are ingendered in (landing pools, but 
flowing waters do not corrupt or breed fo many 
infefls ; the keeping a national aflembly long fit- 
ting debauches the gentry of a kingdom, and 
opens a way to offices of trull, not known among 
their anceftors; but when fuch aflemblies are 
called together to confult upon the difficulties of 
fiate, and are difiblved as foon as the public bufi- 
nefs is difpatched, the meafures of the falfe poll* 
ticians bec#me prefently quite altered : They who 
defign to rife, mufk mount by other fteps than 
formerly; intriguing, heading parties, running 
into fadion, and fudden changing of fides, will 
avail the bufy men but little ; a year or two is 
not fufficient to mould and fafhion an aflembly to 
their dcfigns ; every new feflions young gentlemen 

arc 
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arcfentup, whom it is not fo eafy to corrupt; 
they can fix nothing where there is a perpetual 
flux and reflux of matter, it is like building on a 
quickfand ; when fuch as intend to advance them- 
felves in the world fee all this, and that thofe af- 
femblies are no more the field in which they can ex- 
ercife their wicked arts with any advantage, they 
naturally fall into other methods, and are honefl: 
of courfe, when it is no longer their interefl: to 
be otherwife. 

In fuch a conftitution there is no need to filence 
troubiefome and perplexing rhetoric with ibme 
good ofiice, nor to buy off and reconcile, at any 
rate, men of turbulent and ambitious fpirits; 
and when it is not needful to hire people to fave 
their own country, how much cheaper and more 
cafy is government rendered to princes, who then 
have a ^ee choice among their fubjedts to call whom 
they pleale into the ferviee of the ftate ? Whereas 
otherwife, their favours are confined to one nar- 
row place ; and as thereby their goodnefs is made 
more extenfive, fo the ftations requiring abilities 
and experience muft be better filled, when a 
court has not the neceflity upon it to find out 
places for men, rather than men that are fit for 
the places. 

In countries where this pofl:, fo eflential to 
liberty, is thus preferved from corruption, all 
matters relating either to war or peace, public 
revenues or trade, will go on profperoufly ; and a 
national aflembly fo conftituted will always pro- 
duce wholefome laws, right adminiilration, and a 
perpetual race of honed and able minifters. 

What has been here faid of great empires, will 
in fome proportion hold in the diredtion of lefs 
matters, and in the rule of our northern colonies ; 
but if the governors now there, or to be fent 

thither. 
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thither^ find the chief magiftrates and officers in 
the government, and the whole mafs of the people 
already corrupted, they will be but ill received 
and liftened to, in their endeavours to reform the 
general vices and immoralities of the country ; for 
men, when they labour under any difcafe, are fond 
of confulting remedies •, but it is not fo with go- 
vernments fickly and diftempered, it being then 
the intcreft of a great many, that the malady fliould 
be rather nourifhed, than any cure hearkened after; 
and at fuch a feafon, they who would promote 
ethics, in all likelihood will meet but with a cold 
reception : For if in the rcfpedtive colonics wicked 
and ambitious perfons are got into power, they 
will find their account better in having flattery 
promoted than in hearing truth, fince they would 
be undone, if the people fhould be wakened out 
of their prefent lethargy ; they will not defire to 
have abules correfted, as being their bcft founda- 
tion ; they will be afraid of wholefome precepts 
and examples, as being fo many reproaches to 
their condufl: ; they will not dare to be brought to 
the bar of right fenfe and reafon, by which their 
aftings are never fquared ; they will not defire to 
have morality advanced, as prejudicial to their de- 
figns ; they will dread reformation of any fort, as 
knowing they mull be laid afide with fcorn, and 
return to their firft obfcurity whenever things are 
capable of being mended. 

And let the governor be never fo knowing and 
vigilant, either by the prevalency of their faftion, 
or by being able to give oppofiiion and to difturb 
his bufinefs, or by having learnt the ways of gain- 
ing fuch as are nearcft his perfon, or by afFeding 
high zeal to his fervice, they will creep into fta- 
tions of the chiefefl: trufi: and importance, in 
which, when they are once planted, it will coft 

him 
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him more care and anxious thoughts to defend 
them, than to proteft his country. 

But they prevail moft if he happens to be un- 
der any prelling wants» becaufe it recommends 
their tricks and arts whereby this want is to be 
fupplied ; and often they will entangle his affairs, 
to render neceffary their fingle fkill, which is, how 
<o deceive the people. At his firft arrival they 
will never let him into a true knowledge of men^ 
nor who are fitteft for his fervice ; for they openly 
fay, there is no more requifite to the difcharge of 
any truft than an intereft to procure it ; a right 
maxim for them to eftablilh, who are the produA 
of ineer favour. They imagine all wifdom con- 
fifts in found flattery, and that he who approves 
the prefent does enough to fecure the future. Men 
of deep reach they are afraid of, and with reafon, 
for fuch look quite through their deeds, which 
bear no enquiry. Men of experience they count 
dangerous, and fo they are to magiftrates that 
want it. All*fufficient in their own thoughts, aad 
clothed with prefumption, they often take upon 
them to fleer tne commonwealth, whofe utter ruin 
they madly venture every moment, being fo far 
unable to fit at helm, that they are hardly fit to 
handle the very fails ; when it looks fmooth above, 
they believe all fafe at bottom, never founding 
any depths, as having no plummet, and when the 
fhip goes right, it is chance only that brings it into 
harbour. 

In forming that national affembly which is here 
propofed for the better government of the north- 
ern colonies, the principal matter to be recom- 
mended to the common people is to ele£t men of 
fortune, integrity, public fpirit, and virtue ^ and, 
above all things, to avoid thofe pefts of human 
kind, fine talkers and bufy intriguing fpeakers, 
whom they anciently called orators^ 

It 
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It cannot indeed be properly faid that eloquence 
is a plant of our foil, (for it really never grew any 
where but in a commonwealth) however we may 
have fomething like it ; and in modern times there 
have been fome who could (peak with a dangerous 
degree of force j and grave adions, prefidents, 
vehement figures, and popular arguments, can 
prevail very much in aflemblies, where a great 
many are difpofed before-hand to be pcrfuaded. 

Tnis age muft needs have fomething that at leaft 
refembles the former eloquence ; for as in Greece 
and in Rome, fo not long fince there have been 
ieen great fpeakers courted, and in the pay of fo- 
reign Kings and States, and bought up by their 
own Princes at any price. Whether or no we 
have reached the ancient ftrength of fpeaking^ fhall 
not be now decided ; but this may be boldly pro- 
nounced. That, in former reigns, there have ap- 
peared men in this kingdom as ready to betray 
the people, as turbulent and contriving, and who 
have made as bad ufe of their faculties, and who 
have fold their words as dear as any of the Greek 
or Roman orators. 

Whenever liberty is fubverted, or a conftitution 
changed, the mifchief commonly proceeds from 
fuch peifons as firft (peak well to gain a good 
opinion, and then do ill to get good places ; never 
any private men, or coUeftive body of a people, 
are betrayed but by thofe in whom they put a 
confidence : And hardly any have had the power 
to do much hurt, but we lifted them up with our 
own voice* \ they were firft the nation's, and then 
the prince's favourites : And though the breach of 
the people's truft was their original rife, yet 
princes have formerly been unfortunate enough to 
believe they could be well and faithfully ferved by 
perfons fo loofely principled, 

Whca 
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When wc have heard men aflcrt boldly our ci- 
vil rights and the country's caufe, and (peak po- 
pularly, without fifcing their defigns or furveying 
their ambition, without examining their preten- 
fions or looking into their difcontents, we have 
furrendered ourfelves blindly to their conduft, and 
gone along with them in all things, they have led 
and governed us ; we have cried them up, ex- 
tolled their capacities, and augmented their repu- 
tation ; and all this has been but to make them 
worth the taking off, and but giving them fome- 
thing to betray, which they did with the iirft op- 
portunity ; and in the mean while many Princes 
have heretofore been unhappily perfuaded by their 
bofom enemies, that thefe popular fpeakers were 
the only perfons proper for their fervice. 

It is true, in mixed governments, whoever will 
be confiderable, mud be well (killed in all mat- 
ters relating to its national aOembly ; he muft be 
mailer of its rules and orders -, he muft have fome 
general knowledge in the laws ; he muft know how 
to appeafe and allay a heat, and be able to ftir up 
and excite a little warmth upon occaGons ; and, 
to recommend what he fays, he muft fpeak well, 
which they commonly do who think diftindbly. 

But many have been poirefted to a high degree 
of all thefe qualities, who yet have been utterly 
barren and deftitute of all other worth and vir- 
tues-, ignorant in men, without any knowledge of 
the true nature of their own government ; ftran- 
gers to paft and prcfent hiftory; unknowing in 
the pofture, intcreft, and power of foreign ftates ; 
quite unfkilful in the condition, ftrength, wealth, 
and trade of their native country ; and, which is 
worft of all, without any public fpirit or right zeal 
for the common good. 

Vol. IL Both 
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Both Prince and people are very unfortunate^ 
who much depend upon thofe whofe chief talent is 
the arc of fpeaking. Oliver, Charles cardinal of 
Lorrain, Pom pone de Believre, cardinal Ximenes, 
the duke of Sully, Woolfcy, Sir Thomas More, 
the Cecils, trcafurcr Buckhurfl:, fecretary Walfing- 
ham, the cardinals Richlieu and Mazarin, fecre- 
tary Thurloe, Cornelius de Wit, and the treafurer 
Southampton, with feverai others who may be 
reckoned, were not recommended, and did not 
fubfift by this (ingle gift and faculty, but fhined 
with many excellencies, and had variety of endow- 
ments which enabled them to handle wifely the 
affairs of ftate in their times, and rendered their 
miniftry fo fuccefsful. 

Eloquence is without doubt an inftrument very 
necefTary in popular ftates, and it has introduced 
and brought upon the ftage of the world many 
good and famous men ; fuch as Pericles, Epami- 
nondas, Ariftides, Cimon, Xenophon, Thucidi- 
des, j£milius Paulus, Cicero, and the Catos, who 
performed great things for the honour and advan- 
tage of their commonwealths. But if it happens 
to light into hands not entirely virtuous, it is a 
tool with which great mifchiefs may be wrought \ 
for thereby Sylla, Craflus, Pompey, and Csefar, 
crept firfl into that power, which overthrew the 
Roman liberty. 

The art of fpeaking yields good fruit to the 
commonwealth, when it is joined with courage and 
vigilance for the ftate, as in Pericles, with love to 
the public not to be (haken, as in the Scipios, and 
with integrity and juftice, as in Ariftides ; bm ic 
does more hurt than good, when it is accompanied 
with unlawful ambition, as in Casfar ; with vanity 
and riots, as in Alcibiad^s; with cowardice, as in 
Demofthenes \ and with corruption, as in Dema* 

des^ 
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des i for nothing can fooner haften the ruin of a 
country, than to have men lifted high in the opi- 
nions of the people, followed and trufted, in whom 
their vices are much more prevailing than their 
virtues. 

Many have wondered how it came to pafs that 
the model of a commonwealth, which Solon re- 
commended to the Athenians, had no longer dura«* 
tion. He was a lawgiver reckoned inferior to 
none that ever pretended to guide a ftate, endowed 
with all noble faculties of the underftanding, and 
born in an age when mankind had attained to the 
fublimeft perfection of virtue and wifdom ; yet he 
lived to fee his fcheme of a democracy overthrown, 
to make room for the tyranny of Pififtratus i and 
though 40 years after it was reftored and mended 
by many excellent laws, that form of government 
was foon rent afunder, and in one century quite 
abolifbed. 

But though he had fortified his conftitution with 
all poliible forefight and human prudence, yet 
there was fomething rooted in the very nature of 
the Athenians, that muft eternally hinder them 
from remaining long under one fort of eftablifh- 
ment 5 which was that in the moft important junc- 
tures, and in the niceft bufinefs, they might at all 
times be blown any way by the breath of orators; 
and that in their councils they might be guided, 
ruled, and managed by eloquence : They icldom 
liked a man fo much for doing well as for fpeak- 
ing finely, which is indeed the vice of moft lUtes 
whole affairs are chiefly governed by popular af- 
femblies, and is, peradventure, the reafon that go- 
vernments, purely democratical, are not durable 
and perfect; for in mixed conftituiions, fuch as 
was that of Sparta, the wifdom of a few, the Se. 
nate, and the authority of a Angle perfon, the 

King^ 
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King, was fome counterpoife to that dangerous in« 
tereft and power which bad men will now and then 
obtain, by talking magnificently to the people : 
Whereas, in democratical inftitutions, and princi- 
pally in Athens, orators have carried all things 
before them with a fway unlimited; and being 
firft corrupted themfelves with money, have ad^ 
terwards, with falfe rhetoric, corrupted their ci- 
ties to give unrighteous judgments, to banifli and 
put to death their belt citizens, and to make un- 
feafonable leagues, and enter into deftruftive wars, 
with other the like meafures, that were foon at« 
tended with ruin to the public. 

Whoever looks over with care the hiftory of 
thofe times, will plainly fee that the liberty of 
Athens was fubverted by their orators ; they were 
the firft promoters of thofe rafh advices, that by 
degrees undermined the conftitution; and they 
were the original movers of that war with Anti- 
pater, which ended in the Athenians being forced 
to receive a garrifon in the very port of Munichia, 
and at laft in the (lavery of all Greece ; and without 
fccking for other rcafons, we may fafely affirm, 
chat the orators, with their corruption, violence, 
and fraud, pulled down and deftroyed the demo- 
cracy of Solon. 

When men who have thus recommended them- 
felves, by the art of fpeaking, to a good opinion 
in the world, have got into power, their firft bu- 
fincfs is either to create or encourage faftion; they 
devilc or revive names of diftinftion to keep up 
difcord; and from the different inclinations and 
fentiments we naturally have, as well in politic as 
in religious affairs, they find matter to raife and 
foment divifions, till at laft they try to range the 
church, the people, and its national affembly, as 
it were, under two banners. 

The 
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The corrupt part of thefe oppofite fides, grow- 
ing quickly too ilrong for fuch as mean their 
country well, produce what we call parties, which, 
in procefs of time, muft be the ruin of mixed go- 
vernments. 

Rome, though a large empire, formed with 
great wifdom, and fupported all along by men of 
the fublimeft virtue, was, notwithftanding, de- 
ftroyed at lafl: by fafkions^ much more then 
mult they pull down nations depraved, weak 
within, and furrounded abroad by powerful ene- 
mies or falfe friends. 

But they are yet more dangerous to ftates, where 
both parties have had the chief power committed 
to them, with this eficA only, that each fide in its 
turn has ihown how little fit they were to be 
trufted with it. 

Who would give up his name to a fafbion, and 
devote himfelf entirely to it, that has known grave 
republicans become fupple flatterers, and old flat- 
terers grow zealous patriots ? And what Prince 
muft not have a mean opinion of fuch parties, 
when he has feen neither of them at bottom better 
principled than the other, and both fides agreeing 
to rob him, to give up any thing when fairly in- 
vited to it, and ready to enrich themfelves with 
the nation's treafure ? 

In former times, when by their fine calking, 
and by the drength of their parties, bad men had 
got into the management of public bufinefs^ they 
prefently introduced diforder, decay of trade, pri- 
vate mifery, and national want; they were an 
equal weight upon King and people j by their er- 
rors they firft embroiled the crown, and to main- 
tain thofe errors, the crown was often put to ha- 
zard. No Prince Could have fo much the affec- 
tion of his fubjeds, but by their condnfl ho was 

in 
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in a way to lofe it ; the kingdom had not wealth 
enough for their negligence and profulion ; they 
had neither (kill to recover a misfortune, nor knew 
they how to make any right ufe of an advantage i 
giddy with fuccefs, and frighted by calamity, wife 
after danger, and diftra£ted in it, they endeavoured 
to give the court a diftinft intereft from the peo- 
ple, and yet were always dividing among them- 
lelves, hating each other as much as good men 
bate them ; they were without experience of their 
own, and yec defpifed the knowledge of others ; 
arrogant and impatient of contradiction, though 
always in the wrong ; they were rafti in refolving 
points of the higheft nature, but flow in the exe- 
cution of the moft trivial matters; and though 
they firft recommended themfelves by finding fault 
with former miniftcrs, yet they juftified the worft 
of them by their proceedings ; they were eager 
and a&ive enough, when the nation was to be 
fleeced, but fupine and indifix^rent in what related 
to its prcfervation; growing rich, while their 
country became poor, and as carelcfs of the pub- 
lic honour as of their own. 

And it has been the general unhappinefs of fuch 
corrupted countries, that the bad men are bold 
and enterprifing, forward and a£bive % whereas fuch 
as keep their integrity are unadltive, cold, and 
lazy; contented with the barren praife of not 
being guilty themfelves, they fuffer others to in- 
vade fo much power as that they can do hurt, and 
do it fafely ; and in a nation debauched in prin- 
ciplesy many parts of the ftate may be filled by 
pcrrlpns of high knowledge and virtue, but their 
Jove and zeal for the public^ and their vigilance 
for its fafety, their prudence, forefight, and cau- 
tion, fhall be all rendered ineffediiua), by the over- 
ruling madncfs of others. The fide which would 

tread 
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tread in the path of honefty and wifdom, (hall be 
overborn and fhoved out of the way, by the crowd 
and ftrong fadion of thofe who find their account 
in promoting diforder and mifgovernment. Such 
as maintain their underftanding in this general 
frenzy, (hall be admired, but not followed; 
cfteemed, but not confulted ; heard, but not re- 
garded. Mend things they cannot ; if they will 
be quietly wife and fay nothing, they are endured ; 
and if unaftiye, they are fufFered ; when their fu- 
perior (kill is forgiven and connived at; when 
iuch as have more than common endowments are 
allowed to fubfift and preferve themfelves, though 
they cannot fave their country, it is thought a fuf- 
ficient favour; but all the while they (hall be 
made uneafy, pur(ued with malicious whifpers, 
blackened as difaffefled, and made obnoxious to 
the people, till at laft they are forced either to 
retire, or let their brethren of the ftate ruin and 
betray the nation in quiet. 

When a country thus generally depraved in its 
manners, comes to have upon the throne a vir* 
tuous Prince, with what difficulty muft he labour 
for the public good, among a people fantaftical,con* 
ccitcd, greedy, proud, defigning, ambitious, and 
mercenary ? Such a King, when he contemplates 
in his high wifdom, all their natural and ac« 
quired vices, muft hardly think them worth the 
ruling. 

Such a country may have a hero come over to 
fccure their religion and civil rights, which were 
invaded, and to arm them againft an enemy whofe 
power threatened to enflave Europe ; yet he may 
meet with but few to imitate and aflTift his vir- 
tues : And though his ends were the fame with 
thofe of Dion, who came from Athens to reftore 
the Sicilians to their freedom, yet Uke Dion, he 

may 
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may find the leading men buried in their vices, 
fitter inftrumcnts of a tyranny than for the fway of 
a good Prince, not thankful for his benefits, nor 
capable of liberty. 

If fuch men as are here defcribed, and of this 
ftamp and charadter, in former ages, by fine 
words, joined with wicked arts, have crept into 
(lations of great truft, where they rend and gnaw 
the very bowels of the commonwealth, there is 
reafon to caution thofe who would form a model 
for the better ordering of our Weft-India Colo- 
nies, to fortify their conftitution, as much as pof* 
fible, againft the fraud and corruption of thefe 
bufy talkers, which peradventure is to be brought 
about, if the governors to be fcnt thither take care 
to recommend to the people, to choofe for the af- 
femblies here propofed, pcrfons in whom they 
ihall always have obferved public virtue, by which 
we mean a conftant and perpetual will to do their 
country good. 

Abfolute monarchies, corrupted in their morals 
and difcipline, impaired in their wealth, funk in 
credit, and weakened by inbred diforders, do 
very rarely retrieve their condition ; but mixed 
governments have an innate vigour and ftrength of 
conftitution, which can throw off thofe difeafes 
that feem to afiect them, and whereby they can be 
recovered f^om that decay of health to which they 
have at any time been reduced by unfkilful ftatei- 
men. 

Machiavel fays. That to render a common- 
wealth long-lived, it is neceffary to corrcft it 
often, and reduce it towards its fir ft principles, 
which is to be done by puniflimenrs and examples. 
If the wild proceedings of ra(h and giddy mini- 
fters are now and then looked into, and animad- 
verted upon, it creates fear and a reverence to the 

laws: 
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laws v and in great men, ftrong examples of clean 
hands, felf-denial, perfonal temperance, and care 
of the public treafure, do awaken the virtue of 
others, and revive thofe feeds of goodncfs v/hich 
lie hid in the hearts of moft people, and would 
fpring out, but that they are choked up for a 
time by avarice and ambition. 

And now (in a few words, to recapitulate the 
whole matter of this Difcourfe) we have fet forth 
of what advantage the Plantations in America arc 
to England j there has been propofed a model for 
their future government, in which, to manage 
their af&irs by a national affembly, is chiefly re- 
commended ; we have fhown the fteps by which 
vice is firft infinuated into a country ; we have 
laid down, that when a people is corrupted, its 
national aflembly grows foon debauched in prin- 
ciples 5 that when the vices of the age are ga- 
thered to a head, they produce a great ulcer cal- 
led faftion, which is a complication of bad hu- 
mours, fuflfered to grow in the body politic, 
through the negligence and weaknefs of ill ftatef- 
men ; we have fet forth that corrupted times em- 
bolden bad men to thruft thcmfelves into the af- 
fairs of ftate, who are always the authors of warm 
and bold councils, which (as * Livy fays) are plea- 
fant in their firft appearance, but difficult to ma- 
nage, and fatal in their event. 

And all thefe points have been here handled, 
with a defign to fhow, that if it fhould be thought 
expedient to regulate the conftitutions of the 
Northern Colonies, and to give them power to 
govern their affairs by a national aflembly ; they 
who form a model of this kind, fhould take care 

* Tit. Liv, Lib, 35. Conjilta calida 13 audacia^ prima fpecie 
Ueta^ traSaiu dura, evtntu tnjiiajunt» 
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to propofc methods of correding the manners of 
the people, the mending of which has at all times, 
and in ail free countries, produced wife and juft 
National Aflemblies, and in fuch there have been 
always reared up able miniftcrs ; and from ftatef* 
men of that kind there may continually be ex- 
peded a fteady and fafe adminiltration, wherein 
faftion (hall be rooted out; for the progrefs of the 
cure is by the fame fteps as the difeafe firft grew 
upon the body politic. 

To contrive for the public, and to promote the 
common good, ought not only to be their care 
to whom the adminiilration of affairs is commit- 
ted, but all private perfons (hould bend their ftudy 
the fame way; and whoever has received any 
lights either from nature, education, or experi- 
ence, is bound to produce them for the fervice of 
bis country. 

As he wl ,; has gathered any ufeful inftruftions, 
by contemplating the growth and fall of many 
monarchies and dates, and by weighing the dif- 
ferent events of wife and foolifh councils, fhould 
communicate his obfervations for the benefit of 
others ; fo they, whofe underftandings move in a 
lower fphere, and who have employed their chief 
time and thoughts in confidering the revenues, 
trade, and common bufinefs of a kingdom, if they 
have gained any knowledge, either by ftudy or 
praftice, (hould offer it to the world, fince there- 
by at leaft they may furni(h materials, and give 
fome hints for abler heads to work upon, and im- 
prove for the nation's profit. 

Many may imagine they owe no more to the 
commonwealth than to fight in its defence, to pay 
the Prince his dues, to be juft to one another, and 
obedient to the laws : It is true, thefe are virtues 
with which, if a majority of the people be not 

feafoned. 
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fibafoned, the government muft run into immedi- 
ate confufion : But a great deal more than all this 
is neceflary to make a country flourifli. 

A government cannot be maintained without a 
fufEcicnt fund of revenue -, and a revenue is wildly 
given, where the people's ftrength that muft grant 
it is not duly underftood ; taxes not contrived with 
fldll are a prefent burthen, and yet anfwer fo as to 
bring upon the kingdom a great future debt: 
When the nature of the commodities to be 
charged, and a true confumption of them are not 
rightly confidered, funds given upon them prove 
defcftive, and fuch as deftroy all credit ; where it 
is not known how to manage and colled revenues, 
the people are difturbed and frightened with a 
variety of new impofitions, and yet the public is 
no way eafed nor relieved by what they bring in, 
but becomes ftill more and more necellitous. 

But let the taxes be never fo well contrived and 
ordered, if a nation be plunged in great debts 
which require large payments from the people, 
nothing can fupport fuch an expence but Foreign 
Trade ; for all countries have a certain ftock with 
which their tillage, labour, arts, and manufac- 
tures are carried on : And it is the radical moi- 
fture of the commonwealth, and if it be quite 
drawn away the body politic becomes confump- 
tive, he&ical, and dies at laft (being fubjeft to 
difeafes and death itfelf, like human frames) ; and 
as human bodies are not to be kept alive but by 
receiving in of nourifhment, to repair the hourly 
decays which tihie produces, fo nations cannot 
fublift long unlefs they receive from time to time 
reliefs and refreftiments from abroad, which are 
no way fo well to be adminiftcred as by the help 
of a well governed and extended Traffic. 

Thefe 
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Thefe confiderations have induced the Writer 
of thefe Papers to communicate thefe fchemcs, and 
his notions concerning Credit, his obfervations re- 
lating to the Public Revenues and the Trade of 
this kingdom, and in this traA to give a Ihort 
view of Praftical Ethicks ; which, perhaps, may 
be thought needlefs at prefent, and rather ufeful 
to pofterity. 

The morals here advanced are direfted to, and 
intended for our Colonies abroad : But in fucceed- 
ing times our manners may come to be depraved, 
and when this happens, all fort of miferies will in- 
vade us, the whole wealth of the kingdom will 
not be fufficient for its defence ; Trade will for- 
fake our fhores, and go to fome nation where the 
rules of virtue are better obferved. 

The preventing remedy againft llich diftempers 
is to be had from the precepts of morality, which 
writers upon all fort of fubjeAs fhould endeavour 
to inculcate ; for the vices or virtues of a country 
influence very much in all its bufinefs ; fo that he 
who would propofe methods by which the affairs 
of a kingdom may be any ways bettered, fhould, 
at the fame time, confider the predominant paf- 
fions, the morals, temper, and inclinations of the 
people ; And fo far as to the Plantation Trade. 
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DISCOURSE IV. 

On the Eaft-India ^radc. 

THE Writer of thefc Papers did never ima- 
^116 that the EiTay on the Eaft-India Trade, 
io a very few days, would engage him in fo 
long a work as this is like to prove; but feeing 
his computations atucked, and finding many 
perfons of excellent underftanding mifled by the 

authority of Mr. P n, his chief anfwerer, he 

thought himfelf obliged in this, and in the fore- 
going Difcourfes, to fhow the foundation on 
which he builds his reafonings upon the Trade of 
England. 

It is true, that delighted with his fubjeft (and 
in fomc meafure compelled to it by the great va- 
riety 
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riety of matter he handles) he has fwelled this 
work much beyond his firft intentions : However, 
if he can be clear, it may make fome amends for 
that length which is indeed unavoidable in points 
fo difficult; and* at times of leifure and recefs from 
public bufinefs, thefe tracts will, peradventure, be 
an entertainment to the country gentlemen, for 
whole fervice they were written. 

The Author's aim is to deliver things plainly, 
without the difguife of hard words and terms ^ 
which rubbifli being removed, the precious ore 
will fooner appear that is to be found in ftudies of 
this nature. 

His ends are compalled if he can fet out intri- 
cate matters in an eafy manner, hoping thereby 
to induce the young nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom to take a pleafure in thefe fort of con- 
templations; and he wilhes his prefent perform* 
ance did in any degree anfwer the defire be has of 
ferving the public. 

It is a great delight to him to obferve, that 
many of our young nobility and gentry have ex- 
prefled an inclination to inform themfelves of the 
ilate of England, and that learning begins to be 
more in fafhion than of late years, people being 
not afhamed now of underftanding Greek and 
Latin. Nothing did more help to advance the 
Roman greatnefs, than that their youth were bred 
up to an early knowledge of their country's bu- 
finefs, to which they attained, by progreffive fteps 
through feveral offices of ftate, wherein they gained 
the experience that fitted them at laft for the ma« 
giftracics of chiefcft truft and importance. 

They qualified themfelves for the public fer- 
vice, by feafoning betimes their underftanding 
with the love of letters ; for in thofe days, who- 
ever pretended to intermeddle in matters of go- 
vernment. 
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verament, did firft cultivate his mind with wis- 
dom and the precepts of pbilofophy, by which af- 
terwards he might fteer his a£tions % giving to the 
fearch into ufeful arts of fublimer fpeculations, 
thofe hours which, in this age, are confumed in 
riots and vain pleafures. 

The young nobility and gentry not yet tainted^ 
are the beft hopes of a dileafed commonwealth : 
The warmth and ipirit of fuch muft aflill their 
meafures, who defire and are able to promote a 
right adminiftration. 

And in national aflemblies it has been generally 
obferved, that the young men are lead infeAed 
with corruption ; and that they would always fol- 
low truth, but for the falfe lights which crafty 
guides fet up with a purpofe to miflead them ; for 
while we are young we are either afhamed, or have 
notleifure to play the knave, but we come to ic 
as age and difcretion grow upon us. 

The Writer's aim is to ftir up the youth of the 
kingdom to bend their thoughts to the ftudy of 
Trade and the Public Revenues, that being 
mailers of the general notions thereunto relating^ 
they may not be miOcd by crafty and interefted 
merchants, or by ambitious and defigning poli- 
ticians. 

When the youth of a nation have well informed 
their own reafon, they follow her dictates, deli- 
berating well and wifely for their King and coun- 
try, without being hurried to and fro by the 
whirlwind of a prevailing fadion. 

Revenues can never be well ordered ; right ways 
and means of fupplying the (late cannot be en- 
tered upon, nor can true meafures concerning 
Trade be taken in a fa£lious and divided nation. 

Where fadions reign, how can there be any 
found deliberations formed concerning Trade? 

For 
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For many may be fo fervile as to promote a forefgn 
intereft, to the prejudice of their own country ; 
and may weaken and undermine its Traffic, with 
defign to ^ve it to fome other nation : Others may 
vex and diftrcfs particular focieties of trading men, 
only to draw from them bribes and prefents ; and 
when thefe wicked fpirits are at work, there needs 
no more than that four or five Ihould privately 
give the word among their friends, pretend the 
government's fervice, be very loud and warm, 
and Trade itfclf may prefcntly be rendered a party 
buiinefs. 

In countries thus divided, and fubjeft to fuch 
abufes, what true judgment can be made in any 
point relating to Foreign Traffic ? And how can it 
oe there well determined which branch is profit- 
able, and which is hurtful to the nation ? 

And where general corruptions have taken deep 
root, they give growth and ftrength to faftion, 
and thofe divifions which we affirm to be fo pre- 
judicial to a kingdom, and fc much to influence 
in all affairs; upon which account it may not be 
unfeafonable, in this place, to recommend to all 
degrees of men that concord which alone can pre- 
ierve a nation, encreafe its trade and wealth, and 
make the King fafe and happy : And though this 
caution may be needlcfs at prefent, peradventure 
it will be of ufc hereafter. 

For fuppofe us now a virtuous and well-united 
people, that deliberate calmly, maturely, and 
wifely of all matters, that are not fwayed by pri- 
vate interefl:, and who are full of public zeal ; 
yet, in procefs of time, our manners may become 
depraved like other nations -, and when this hap- 
pens to us, we (hall apparently find that it will 
affe£i: all our councils, cfpecially fuch as relate to 

the 
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the Ways and Means of fupplying. the govern* 
ment, or to the trade of England* 

When the young nobility and gentry employ 
their time and thoughts carefully to infpe^t and 
confider the kingdom's Foreign Traffic, they will 
evidently fee how much their land intereft depends 
upon it ; they will find, that as Trade brought 
land from 12 to 25, and the general rental from 
6 to 14 millions^ and the kingdom's capital from 
72 to 252 millions (reckoning lands, tenements^ 
hereditaments and perfonal eftates, 18 vears pur- 
chafe at a medium) ; fo it may bring land from 
25 to 50 years purchafe; and lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, &c. from 18 to 36 years purchafe} 
the general rental from 14 to 28 millions, and 
the kingdom's capital from 252 to above 1000 
millions, if, by induftry and prudent management, 
it can be rendered more extenfive. Bat the mu- 
tual dependance between land and trade, we 
hope has been fufficiently made out in the feries 
of thefe Difcourfes. 

And in the foregoing trads we have dwelt the 
longer upon that fubjed, becaufe there have been 
notions expofcd in print fo diredly oppofite to the 
welfare of this country, with inGnuations as if 
England did rather lofe than get by trade; and 
delivered by one, whofe reputation for fkill in 
thefe matters, gravity and pretended experience, 
may mifguide unthinking people. 

The reader will bcft judge whether or no in 
Difcourfe I. we have refuted fome of his general 
maxims ; and we (hall now proceed to examine 
fome notions of his relating (o the Kafl:- India 
Trade in particular, and to the balance of Trade 
in general, pronounced magifterially, but, as we 
hope to make appear, without any foundation in 
good fenfe and reafon. 

Vol. II. This 
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♦ This Author fays, ** That there hath been cx- 
*' ported for India annually ever fincc 1673, when 
^' the trade in manufaftured goods from thence 
" begun firft to encreafe till ann. 1690, about 
** 600,000/. per ann. in bullion, by the company, 
" private traders or interlopers, from England or 
*' Spain ; and that the goods bought from thence 
" never brought back into England, nor faved 
^* the going out of 200,000/. per ann. in bullion. 
" And therefore that this Trade, inftead of being 
^' profitable to us, hath exhaufted about 400,000/. 
*• per ann. of our treafure, &c.'* 

" That nothing but bullion imported, can 
" make amends for bullion exported, p. 19." 

And in another book of his he lays down -f-, 
" That for thcfe 40 years laft paft, all the gold 
" and filver brought from the Weft-Indies and 
** coaft of Afric, never amounted to 2,500,000/. 
" per ann. That of this we have not, and can- 
*• not well expeft for our (hare, above 600,000/. 
*' per ann. in fpecie, p. 77." 

•* That there is confumed in filver /. per ann. 
** lace, wire, fringe, and for gild- 
*' ing about — — 200,000 

** That the norrhern Trades have ever 
" fince the fire of London carried 
" from us about -— 200,000 



Carry forward, 400,000 

* Mr Pollexfcn: England and Eaft-India inconfiftent 
X'c. p. 6. 

t M . Pollexfcn : A difcourfe of trade, coin, paper-credit, 
znd of ways and means to gain and retain ri'^hes; wriucn, as ap- 
pears by the date, July 15, 1696. 

•* That 
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/. pen ann. 

Brought forward, 400,000 
•« That the Eaft-India Trade has ex- 

" ported about — — 600,000 
** That the Trade of France did ex- 

^^ hauft of our treafure about 1,000,000 



Total, 2,000,000 



Brought into England, as he fays^ of 

bullion, but — — — 600,000 

Exhaufted then from England, ac- 
cording to his computation -— 1,400,000 

Our luxury in lace, wire, fringe and 
gilding, is at leaft 30 years old; 
and if his computations hold right, 
there has been confumed on the 
firft article, during that time — 6,ooo,qoo 

If his computation in the fecond ar- 
ticle is true, the northern trade 
has carried out from 1666 to 1697, 6,2oa,coo 

If, as he computes, the Eaft-India 
Trade has carried out from 1670 
to 16S9, about 600,000/. per ann« 
that trade has then exported in 19 
years — 1 1 ,400,000 

And if, as he feems to fay p. 84 that 
for 30 years fucccflivcly, the wines, 
brandies, filks, linens, and other 
goods brought from France, 
amounted to a million and a half, 
and our commodities carried thi- 
ther but to half a million, the 
French Trade did then draw frorii 
England in that tim\5 — — 30,000,000 

And 
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And if his computations on all thefe /.peranm 

articles hold right, England has 

been cxhauftcd by thcfc feveral 

trades, to the value of — — 53,600,000 
And if, as he fays, our proportion of 

the gold and filver brought from 

America amounts to but 600,000/. 

per ann. which in 30 years is -— 1 8,000,000 



Thefe trades muft have carried out 
in fpecie, or run England in debt 
abroad, in the 30 years — 35,600,000 



There is nothing* here Ilrained; and what 
we have now laid down, is a natural and (as is 
humbly conceived) an undeniable conclulion from 
his own premifcs. 

The Author of a book entitled Britannia Lan- 
guens, (p. 147.) has publifticd an account (taken 
and printed in November 1675, for clearing a de- 
bate, then before a committee of parliament) of 
the gold and filver coined in 76 years, viz. from 
the ift of Odober 1599, ^^ November 1675, 
which amounted to 21,851,876/. 14J. 7-^. 

And allowing for what was coined from 1675, 
to 1689, y^^' ^^ ^^' Pollexfcn is a good com- 
puter, and if his fchemcs are right concerning 
the balance of Trade, his reader has reafons to 
conclude, not only that there was not a (ingle 
{billing remaining in the kingdom in 1689, but 
that we flood likewife at that time very much in- 
debted to the nations abroad ; for either there muft 
have been a very great debt, which feme way or 
other would have appeared, or the fpecies of 
money muft have been drained entirely from us ; 
it being an undoubted truth, that countries which 

cannot 
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cannot (atisfy their balance with commodities, 
muft do it mth money or with bullion. 

The Writer of thcfe papers finds htmfclf 
obliged to complain that he has been but very ill 
aflifted in his endeavours to ferve the public. If 
the accounts of the revenue had been open co 
him, as heretofore they were wont to be to fuch 
who were making enquiries of this nature, he 
had been in a capacity to prove, beyond ail con^ 
tradition, feveral of his computations relating to 
the Trade of this kingdom. But as the cafe ftands, 
he is many times forced to grope in the dark, 
the common lights being withheld from him ; and 
he is often compelled to hunt after truth, merely 
by the ftrength of numbers ; and though perhaps 
he finds her now and then, yet what he advances 
would be lefs fubje£t to difpute, if be could have 
feveral matters of faft before him. But fecrecy 
is the life of all councils ^ and from this maxim 
peradventure it proceeds, that fome accounts of 
the public revenus feem as warily kept as were 
antiently the leaves of the Sybills, which could 
not be infpe£ted but by fuch as had the fecrer, 
and who were of the college of Augurs. 

There paffed lately an adt to repeal a ftatute of 
Henry VII. againft multiplying gold and filver. 
So that the chemifts have now a legal right to 
the philofophers ftone, if their art can produce it. 

It is to be apprehended, the neceffities of ftate will 
be hardly fupplied by fo rich and great a difcoverv, 
as the Magifterium would prove; we ought 
therefore to bend our thoughts to atten-pts more 
poffible, and, in all likelihood, to find out the 
true balance of Trade, in order to adapt there- 
unto our laws and form of living, which would 
bring as much wealth to this country as is re- 
quiOte to render a nation fafe and happy. 

An 
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An exaft balance between us and eveiy diftin£fc 
place, perhaps, cannot by any human fkill be at- 
tained to; nor is it certain, whether a fcrutiny 
fo very nice would be of any ufc. 

But, without doubt, a general (late of this mat- 
ter formed upon ftrift enquiry with deliberation 
and fkill, and fuch a one as would carry with it 
a dcmonftration of being fomewhat near the truth, 
muft be a greit help to the rulers and minifters 
of a country, and a good guide in many impor- 
tant counfels. 

What we have propofed in the firft Volume of 
thefe Difcourfes, will, peradventure, be a ftep 
towards knowing how this kingdom's bufinefs 
ftood formerly with the feveral nations to which 
it deals ; for when things paft are fet in a better 
light before us, it will be lefs difficult to form a 
judgment of future matters. 

And though, as for example, it may be hard 
to find from the entries in the cuftom-houfe books, 
what was the true and exad value of the commo- 
dities imported from France into England, and 
of the goods exported from England thither ; yet 
no wife man will deny, but that from a general 
ttate of the fact a judgment may be tormed, 
which fhall come a great deal nearer the truth, 
than the wild guefTes of Mr. PoUexfen, and fucb 
like writers, who having imbibed in their youth 
prejudices, wrong opinions, and ill-grounded 
notions, deliver them afterwards in the world as 
the refulc of age, experience and wifdom. 

There is reafon to think, that fome of the 
trades mentioned by this gentleman, have hurt 
England; but in the degree he talks of, no man 
in his right fenfes can imagine ; and when we 
Ihall come by and by to fhew how few traffics he 
reckons beneficial to us, it will appear, that if 

his 
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his computations were right, the whole ifland 
mull have been pawned fome years ago to foreign 
ilates, as hiftory fays ic was one engaged to 
Seneca. 

Mr. For trey, in a book publiflied /. 

1663, * has faid, that our imports 
from France amounted to upwards of 2,600,000 

That our exports thither did not ex- 
ceed — — — 1,000,000 



Loft then in the balance, 1,600,000 



It is to be wifhed this ingenious gentleman had 
been more particular in giving us an account up- 
on what grounds he made his calculations. By 
what may be gathered from his paper, there was 
about that time a memorial laid before the French 
King, (hewing what commodities were yearly 
fent from France ; which Mr. Fortrey enumerates 
in 16 articles, fome of which will appear plainly 
to any common reader, to be overrated -, fo that 
in all likelihood, either he had not a true copy of 
that memorial, or that the fafts were falfely repre- 
fentcd by the merchants of that kingdom ; for 
the Author fays, p. 25, the king of France had 
fome thoughts at that time to forbid the trade 
with England. 

But however it was upon this gentleman's au- 
thority, many people, and moft of the Writers 
about Trade, have concluded that our dealings 
with the French turned every year to our pre- 
judice at leaft a million. 

But whoever looks into the nature of things, 
and contemplates our univerfal bufinefs abroad, 

♦ England's Interelland Improvement p. 22, 

and 
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and confiders the produA and manufadures of 
this nation; and whoever takes a view of the 
coin we had in the kingdom before the war, with 
what may be now probably remaining, mull be 
convinced, that by our confumption in filver lace, 
&c. by the northern Trade, Eaft-India and French 
Trade, we could not be drained in 30 years, of 
fuch an immenfe fum as is 35 millions and up- 
wards. 

If the body politic had been exhaufted by fuch 
large iflues, as thefe are pretended to be, it muft 
have expired long ago, unlcfs the breaches had 
been repaired by fome other means. We (hall 
therefore examine thofe foreign traffics which Mr. 
Pollcxfen allows England to be a gainer by ; and 
perhaps from thence fome light may be had to 
guide us in the fcarch of that general balance 
which we are looking after. 

As to the Trades we drive to Spain, Portugal 
and Italy, he fays, * ** That the wines from the 
** Canaries, and currants from Zant, which coft 
" great fums annually, do abate much out of 
<* the balance of thofe trades ; but that, upon 
** cafting up rhe total of our exportation and im- 
" portation, will probably appear beneficial." 

As to the Turkey Trade he fays, ** It may be 
" reckoned as one of our beft." 

As to the Plantation Trade, he admits we are 
gainers by it. 

As to our Trade with Holland, he fays, 
•« That to adjuft how the balance of this Trade 
** ftands, will be more difficult than any other ;" 
and adds afterwards, ** Which nation hath the 
** advantage is uncertain." 

* Mr. FoUezfcn : Difcourfe on Trade and Coin, p. 85 > 86, kc. 

A5 
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As to the Trade with Ireland, he is fo dark, we 
cannot find his meaning, but perhaps the reader 
may. He fays, fpcaking of the Irifh, *« And 
*< unlefs fome way can be found out to fccurc 
*< their entire dependence upon England, ground-^ 
*< ed as well on religion as laws, that England 
** may be fure to reap a lading advantage by the 
<« labours of the people there, and they can be 
^ brought to be more indullrious ; perpetual ob- 
*^ ftrudtions will from fuch objedions arife 
•* againft endeavours to encreafe riches in that 
♦' kingdom, by improving it to the uttcrmoft, 
^' which will be a continual prejudice to the 
« Englifti intercft there." Thcfe are the Au- 
thor's own words, which indeed fcem not very 
intelligible; fo that whether we get or lofc by 
this trade, he leaves undetermined. 

As to the Hamburgh Trade, by which great 
quantities of our cloth go to Germany by the 
rivers Elbe, Wefer, and Eyder, he allows it to be 
great and beneficial. 

As to the Newfoundland Trade, he fays, " It 
^< is much diminiihed; and that our northern 
** filhing trades are much difufed." But we take 
it for granted, he means they were heretofore 
profitable to this kingdom. 

We have here from his own words fet down 
the map he has drawn of our Foreign Traffic, to 
fhew what an ill-rifing ground the city of Li(bon 
is to ftand upon, for one who pretends to give ^, 
view of the whole commercial world. 

If his computations are right, where had we 
the 30 millions, in which fum (as has been Ihewn 
Difcourfe I.) feveral accidents might impair our 
ftock before the year 1688 ? And how came we 
by the 25 millions, or more, which have been 
actually levied during the lace war ? And where 

had 
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had we the 35 millions that were exhaufted from 
vs by the Icvcral Trades he mentions ? Could 
6oO)OOo/. per ann. coming into us and no more, 
as he lays down, havefupplied all thofe expences? 
Could fuch an immenfe fum have arifen from the 
Turkey and Hamburgh trades only? Without 
doubt not. And as to our other European 
bufinefs, he fcems to make the balance but even. 

But we can by no means allow his ftate of the 
general balance to be well grounded ; and in the 
fingle article of France, if his computations were 
right, this kingdom long fmce muft have been 
utterly impoveriflied and cxhaufted. 

Men are ever inclined to think better of the 
paft, than of the prefent times ; and if every age 
had as much declined in morality and virtue, as 
is commonly imagined, we muft have been now 
arrived to 51 degree of vice, that would be incon- 
fiftent with humrfn fellowftiip. In the fame man- 
ner, if we did as much impair in wealth from 
1666, as fome melancholy Writers have fuggeftcd, 
we could never have refitted fo ftrongly the laft 
war, and other calamities, with which, fince that 
time, this nation has been afflidted. 

Mr. Fortrey's book being out of print, we think 
it not improper here to infcrt verbatim the feveral 
commodities which he fays were imported from 
France, with his valuation upon them : In order to 
this, that fuch merchants as (hall perufe thefe 
papers, and who either from their memory, or by 
their accounts, can tell how Trade ftood at that time, 
may judge whether our yearly confumption of 
the refpcdive goods did anfwer his eftimate. 



* There is tranfported out of France 

* annually into England, great 

* quanucics of velvets, plain and 



wrought s 
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^ wrought i fatins plain and wrought; 

* doth of gold and filvcr, armoy- 
^ fins, and other merchandizes of 

* filk made at Lyons, to the value 

In filks, ftuflPs, taffeties, paduafoys, 

* armoyfins, cloths of gold and 

* filver, tabbies plain and wrought, 

* filk ribands, and other fuch like 

* filk fluffs as are made at Tours, 
' to the yearly value of above 
In filk ribands, galloons, laces and 

* buttons of filk, which are made 

* at Paris, Rouen, Chaimont, St. 

* Eftiennes in Forrefts, to the yearly 

* value of about 
A great quantity of ferges which 

' are made at Chalons, Chartrcs, 
« Eftamines and Rhemes; and 

* great quantities of ferges made 

* at Amiens, Crevecoeur, Blicourt, 

* and other towns in Picardy, to 

* the yearly value of above — . 
In beaver, demicaftor and felt hats, 

* made in the city and fuburbs of 

* Paris, befides many others made 
^ at Rouen, Lyons, and other 

* places, to the yearly value of 

* about — . — 

In feathers, belts, girdles, hatbands, 

* fans, hoods, malks, gilt and 

* wrought looking-glaflfes, cabinets, 

* watches, piftures, cafes, medals, 

* tables, bracelets, and other ^ch 

* like mercery ware, to the yearly 

* value of above 
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150,000 



300^000 



— -7- 150,000 



150,000 



— — I a 0,000 



— 1 50^,000 



Carry over. 



1,020,000 
* In 
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Brought over, 1,020,000 

* In pins, needles, box combs, tor- 
^ toife-lhell combs, and fuch like, 

* to the yearly value of about — 20,000 
^ In perfumed and trimmed gloves 

* that are made at Paris, Rouen, 

* Vcndofine, Clermont, and other 

* places, to the yearly value of 10,000 
^ In papers of all forts, which are 

* made at Auvergne, Poiftou, 
^ LimoHn, Champaign and Nor- 

* mandy, to the yearly value of 

* above — — — 100,000 
^ In all forts of ironmongers wares 

* that are made at Forrcfts, Au- 

* vergne, and other places, to the 

* yearly value of about — 40,000 
^ In linen cloth that is made in Bri- 

* tany and Normandy, as well 

* coarfe as 6ne, to the yearly 

* value of above — • — 400,000 

* In houfehold ftuff, confifting of beds, 

* matraffcs, coverlids, hangings, 

* fringes of (ilk, and other furni- 

* tures, to the yearly value of 

* above — — 100,000 

* In wines from Gafcoigne, Nantois, 

* and other places on the river 

* Loire ; and alfo from Bourdeaux, 

* Rochclle, Nantz, Rouen, and 

* other places, to the yearly value 

* of above -r- — 600,000 

* In aqua vitae, cyder, vinegar, ver- 

* juice, and fuch like, to the year- 

* ly value of about — — 100 ,000 

Carry forward, 2,390,000 

' In 
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/. ftcrl. 

Brought forward, 2,390,000 
« In fafFron, caftle foap, honey, al- 

* monds, olives, capers, prunes, 

* and fuch like, to the yearly va- 

* lue of about — — — 150,000 

* Annual importation from France, 2,540,000 

* Bcfides 5 or 600 veflels of fait loaden at 

* Maron, Rochelle, Brouage, the ifle of Oleron 

* and ifle of Rhee, tranfported into England and 

* Holland, of a very great value. So as by this 

* calculation it doth appear, that the yearly va- 

* liie of fuch commodities as are tranfported 

* from France to England, amount to above 

* 2,600,000/, And the commodities exported 
' out of England into France, confifting chiefly 

* of woollen cloths, ferges, knit ftockings, lead, 

* pewter, allum, coals, and all elfe, do not 

* amount to above a million per ann. By which 

* it appears, that our Trade with France is at 

* leafl: i, 600,000/. a year clear loft to this king- 
« dom.' 

We have here inferted Mr. Fortrey's words, 
upon which every reader may make his own com- 
ment. 

To which we fliall add a computation of Mr. 
Pollexfen*s* ; ** That the expences of our gen- 
" try travelling into France, did drain us of near 
" 200,000/. per ann." Wherein, very probably, 
he reckons much at random. 

So that thefe two calculations, if they are well 
grounded, put the balance againft us 1,800,000/. 
per ann. 

* Eflay on Trade and Coin, p. 93. 

Mr. 
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Mc H. T. another Writer upon Trade, has 
quoted thefe valuations of Mr. Fortrey, upon 
ivhich he fays * ; Mt is true, that finoe this, 
there was an eftimate of the French over- 
balance taken in England by fome Englifh mer-^ 
chants, from the entries of the port of London ; 
by which it was computed that the French 
overbalance amounted to about a million. 
This was prefented by our merchants to our 
lords commiflioners, upon a treaty of com* 
nierce with France in 1674, (which came to no 
conclufion) and afterwards to the parliament 1 
which feems to impeach the efiimate of the 
French overbalance reported by Mr. Fortrey, 
as to the quantum.' 

However, the fame Author adds afterwards^ 
But that I may not totally defert Mr. Fortrey, 
I ihall take notice, that this Englifti compu* 
tation was taken from the entries of the port 
of London only, from, whence there may not 
be fo juft a calculation for all the reft of ouf 
ports ; and that the entries do not coQiprehend 
any of thofe French commodities which were 
prohibited by our former laws, and are there* 
fore imported without entry, which are ac* 
counted to amount to fome hundreds of thou« 
fand pounds yearly, perhaps near to another 
million.' 

From which words may be gathered, that this 
Author is inclined to think Mr. Fortrey's efti- 
mate was right. 

It is to be wifhed, authentic copies might be re- 
covered of the papers from whence thefe Writers 
made their fcvcral computations, that the grounds 
may be feen upon which they went. And if any 

* Britannia Langucns^ p. 190. 

one 
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one has memorials relating to this fubjeft, he 
would do his country good fervice, in this junc« 
ture, to expofe them to t)ublic view. 

A douncil of Trade (by authority of parlia^ 
ment) compofed of induftrious and (kilful men^ 
would go a great way in finding out how this 
whole matter ftands. 

For if the imports from France, and our ex- 
ports thither for fix years before the war, were 
carefully cxtrafted out of the cuftom-houfc 
books ; and if the prime cofl: of the refpedive 
inveftments or parcels of goods, were truly valued 
and ftated by judicious and difinterefted perfons^ 
a judgment might from thence be made fome- 
what^ nearer the truth than the random guefles 
here taken notice of, which fcem without any 
true* foundation. 

And though no certain and pofitive judgment 
could from thence be formed, which fliould come 
demonftratively within lefs than a hundred or two 
hundred thoufand pounds of the real fa£t ; yet to 
come fo near the truth, as within one or two hun-^ 
dred thoufand pounds, which peradventure is 
practicable, may be a light and give fome aim in 
making a new treaty of commerce with that 
kingdom. 

And without fo exaft a view as is here pro- 
pofed into the cuftom-houfc books, it feems a 
demonftration, that we could not be over- 
balanced in our trade with France near the fum 
which any of thcfe Authors have mentioned. 

But if, upon examination, the fadl (hould prove 
to be as they have fuggeftcd; it fs evident 
JEngland did gain much more in the balance of 
its other European, the Weft and Eaft-India 
Trades, than the Writer of thcfc papers has any 
where computed, or this kingdom muft long ago 
have been utterly cxhaufted. 

Sir 
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Sir Jofiah Child, in his^xcellent Difcourfe on the 
Balance of Trade, (p. i52)has laid down all along^ 
that the true ftate of it is very difficult to be como 
zu however he recommends the notion as ufeful ; 
to which we fhall venture to add, that this fpe* 
dilation well followed and aOifted, may, in all 
likelihood, lead us to know whether we loft by 
our dealings with France, annually a million, 
or r,6oo,ooo, or 1,800,000, or 700,000, or 
300^000/. or peradvcnture very little; for there 
are men well verfed in the nature of our Trade of 
all thefe diflferent opinions. 

By what the Writer of thefe papers has ieen 
upon this fubjedt, and by what helps he has been 
able to procure, which he owns not to be per- 
fe£t ; and by computing from the general date of 
our foreign and domeftic bufinefs^ he is rather in- 
clined to think this matter has been all along mif- 
taken. 

And his thoughts are, (which he humbly fub- 
mits to better judgments) that when the French 
firft began to mind Trade, (which was towards the 
latter end of Richlieu*s miniftry) the balance lay 
of our fide, as being a nation more verfed in 
Traffic than they could be ; for it holds in coun- 
tries as in fmaller affairs, that a fubtle man, in all 
dealings, will outwit his lefs cunning neighbour. 
Befides^ till the year 1660, foreign modes and 
vanities, and other luxuries had not fo much ob- 
tained among us. 

It is true, as our luxuries encreafed, our profit 
from that kingdom might diminilh *, but we can- 
not help being of opinion, that we rather got 
than loft in the balance with the French, till they 
began to lay high duties, amounting to a prohi- 
bition, upon our manufadlures, and upon fome 
commodities of our importation, and till they 
prohibited the ufe of our £aft India goods. 
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It is granted indeed, after thofe high duties and 
prohibitions began to operate, that our dealings 
thither began to grow very difadvantageous to this 
nation 5 but whether in the degree commonly 
reckoned, feems at leaft very doubtful. 

For if the bulk of our Trade, when it rati 
higheft, did not amount to above 10 millions, 
reckoning our exports and imports at the value 
here ; whereof our exports in commodities being 
but about 1,750,000/. (and money and bullion in- 
cluded but about 3,500,000/.) it follows, that i^ 
the Trade to France took up one million thereof, 
and was fo prejudicial to us, the other part of our 
exports in commodities being but 1,750,000/. 
muit make a profit of near two millions, to ba- 
lance the lofs by the French kingdom only ; and 
we muft make a profit of about ttiree millions, to 
balance that and our other fuggefted lofTcs by 
Trade ; and how fuch a profit (hall be made, un« 
lefs our importations be greater than our exporta-* 
tions, is hard to imagine: For if our gain by 
Trade be only fo much as our exports do exceed 
our imports, then 1,750,000/. exported, to the 
reft of the commercial world befides France, could 
enrich us only fo much as our exports amount to« 
in cafe we imported nothing by way of return, or 
nothing but money. But if our whole exports 
arc about 3,500,000/. and our imports arc 
6,500,000 A it follows, that though our imports 
do exceed our exports three millions, it is fo far 
from being an argument, that we lofc three mil- 
lions yearly by the over-balance, that, quite con- 
trary, if 3,500,000/. will purchafe 6,^00,000/. 
we are enriched even by what is co:nmunly 
reckoned an over- balance. 

However, the wife conduft of the Parliamert, 
during the late war, has pur things upon a moc 

Vol. II. equal 
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equal foot than formerly they ftood* Both coun- 
tries are armed now with the fame weapons ; we 
have high duties and prohibitions, with which to 
combat their cdids and tarriflfs of the fame na-* 
cure ; but it is hoped, that upon mature confider- 
adon, both kingdoms will think it their mutual 
intereft to meet upon more friendly terms ; and 
now the peace is concluded, not to remain at fuch 
a diftance as the prefent interruption of traffic be» 
tween them muft occafion. 

There is already concluded a treaty of tom^ 
merce between France and Holland, which feems 
fair of both fides ; and there can be no good rea- 
fon given why England (hould not expefi as equal 
conditions ; elpecially fince the legiflative power 
here has put what appears a bar to the Trade itfelfy 
until the balance between us can be better rec- 
tified. 

The general terms of that treaty are, tn all 
likelihood, what this kingdom may very well in- 
fift upon ; and without them, the Trade betwbct us 
can hardly be upon an equal foot. 

In order to public confideration, ibme of the 
principal articles of that treaty ihall be here in* 
ferted. 

ART. VI. 

" Les fujets & habitants dcs pays de Tobeifiance 
'^ de Sa Majefte, & defdits Seigneurs eftats ge- 
** neraux vivront, converferont, & frequenteronc 
*^ les uns avec les autres, en toute bonne amitie 
<* & correfpondence ; & jouiront entre eux dc la 
^< liberte de commerce & navigation dans TEu- 
** rope, en toutes les limites dcs pays de I'un & 
*^ de Tautre, de toutes fortes de marchandifes & 
«* denrees, dont le commerce, & le tranfport, n*eft 
«* defendu generalement & univerfelkment a tous 

•• tant 
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<« tant fujcts qu'eftrangcrs par Ics loix & onion* 
«* nances des cftats de Tun & dc Tautre. 

ART. VII. 
•' Et pour cet cfFedt, les fujcts dc Sa Majcfte 
^^ & ceux defdits Seigneurs eftats generaux pour- 
*' ront franchemenr^ & libremenc frequenter avcc 
^' leurs marchandifes & navires, les pays, terres, 
** villes^ ports, places & rivieres, de Tun & dc 
•* Tautrc Eftat, y porter & vendre a touttes pcr- 
•• fonnes indiftindlement 5 achetcer, trafiqucr & 
** tranfporter touttes fortes de marchandifes done 
*' Tcntrcc ou fortie, & tranfport, ne fera dcfendu 
*• a tous fujcts de Sa Majefte, & defdits Seigneurs 
** cftats generaux ) fans que cette libcrte reciproque 
** puiflc ctrc defendue, limittee ou rcftrainfte, 
« par aucun privilege, oftroy ou aucune contcf- 
" Gon particulicre ; & fans qu'il foit permis a Tun 
•* ou a Tautrc dc conccder, ou de faire a leurs 
" fujcts des immunites, benefices, dons gratuits 
** ou autres advantages, par deffus ceux de J^autrc 
*' ou a leur prejudice \ & fans que lefdits fujets dc 
" part & d'autre foyent tenus dc payer plus grands, 
*^ ou autres droits, charges, gabelles ou impo(i« 
** tions quclconques fur leurs perfonnes, biens, 
** dcnrecs, navires ou frets d'iccux direftemenc 
" ou indirc&cmcnr, fous quelque noms, titrc ou 
•' prctextc que fe puiffe ctre, que ceux qui feront 
•• payes par les propres & naturcls fujcts de Tun & 
** dc Tautrc. 

ART. VIII. 
" Les fujets des cftats generaux ne pourront 
" audi ctre traitte autrcmcnt ou plus mal dans le^ 
" droits dc contablie d*ancreage, du fol parifis & 
" toutes autres charges & impofitions de quclquc 
•• nom qu'cUes puiflfcnt ctre appellees, foir fous Ic 
** titrc du droit ctranger ou autrcmcnt, fans au- 

" eunc 
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** cunc rcferve ou exception, que les fujcts memes 
** de Sa Majefte Tres Chretienne, qui ne feront pas 
" bourgeois dans les lieux, ou lefdits droits fc 
** leveront, 

ART. IX. 
" Qu'a regard du commerce du Levant en 
" France, & de vingt pour cent qui fe leve a cettc 
*' occafion, les fujets dcs eftats generaux dcs Pro- 
** vinces Unies jouiront aufli de la meme libcrtc & 
** franchife, que les fujets du Roy Tres Chretien^ 
" tellement qu'il fera permis auxdits fujets des eftats 
" generaux de porter des marchandifes du Levant, 
** a Marfeille & autres places permifes en France, 
*' tant par leurs propres vailfeaux, que dans des 
" vaifleaux Francois, & que ny dans Tun ny T 
'* autre cas lefdits fujets des eftats generaux nc 
" feront affujettis audit vingt pour cent, fi non 
" dans les cas, ou les Francois y font fujets, por- 
*' tant des marchandifes dans leurs propres vaif. 
" feaux a Marfeille, ou outre places permifes, 
" &c. 

A R T, X. 

** II fera permis aux fujets des feigneurs eftats 
** generaux d'apporter, faire entrer & debiter en 
" France & dans les pays conquis, librement & 
** fans aucun empefchement du harang fale, fans 
" diftindlion, & fans etre fujets au rempacque- 
" ment & cc non obftant tous edits, declarations 
** & arrefts du confeil a ce contraires, & nomme- 
" ment ceux des 15 Juillet, & quatorfieme Sep- 
" tembre mil fix cent quatre vingt fept, portant 
*' defences d'apporter ny faire entrer dans les ports 
** de France ou places conquifes du harang autre* 
** ment qvi'en vracq & fale du fel de brouage; & 
*' qui ordonnent que ledit harang fera apporte 
*' dans les Ports dc Merscn vracq dans des barils, 

" dont 
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" dont les dixhuit compoferont douze de harang 
** pacque, lefquels arrelts demeurcronc revoques 
*' & annuUes, 

ART. XL 
*' L'on depefchera reciproquemcnt a la douanc 
•* ou aux bureaux, tant en France qu'aux pais des 
*' eftats gencraux cgalcment & fans aucune diftinc- 
*' tion les fujets de Tune & de I'autre nation aufli- 
*' tot qu'il fera poflible, fans leur caufer aucun 
•* empefchetncnt ny retardement, quel qu'il puifle 
" etre. 

ART. XII. 
*' L'on fera un nouveau tarrif commun & fui- 
•• vant la convenance reciproqiie, dans Ic terns de 
** trois mois, & cependant le tarrif de Tan 1667, 
** fera execute par provifion, & en cas, qu'on nc 
*' convienne pas dans ledit terns dudit tarrif nou- 
*• veau, le tarrif de Fan 1664, aura lieu pour 
" ravenir.** 

ART. XV. 
" Les fujets defdits Seigneurs eftats generaux 
•* ne feront point reputes Aubains en France, & 
" ainfi feront exempts dc la loy d'Aubalne, &c." 

ART. XIX, 
" Ce tranfport & ce traficq s*eftendra a toutes 
** fortes de marchandifes a I'exception de cellcs de 
*' contrebandc." 

ARTICLE SEPARE. 
" Que rimpofition de cinquante folds par ton- 
" neau ctablie en France fur les niviresdes eftran- 
" gers ceffera entirement a Tavcnir, a Fegard des 
" navires des fujets des etats generaux des Pro- 
" vinces Unies, &c.'' 

Thefc 
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Thcfc are the moft material articles relating to 
the mercantile bufinefs between France and Hol- 
land : And if our treaty of commerce, now to be 
fettled with that kingdom, be upon the fame foot, 
with fubmiflion to better judgments, the Trade 
thither can never hurt England, 

And if it is expefted the high duties now lying 
ppon French commodities Ihould be taken off, the 
legiflative power here may reafonably infift upoft 
the following terms : 

I. That we may carry thither all fort of goods, 
the importation of which is not univerfally for- 
bidden to their own fubjefts. 

II. Particularly as to the Levant goods, that 
we may be permitted to carry them to Marfeilles, 
and other places in France, where their importa- 
tion is allowed of; and that the impoiition of 20 
per cent, thereupon be taken off. 

III. That the duties laid upon our woollen ma- 
nufadures may be leflened, if it is expefted the 
duties upon French wines and linen (hould be lef- 
fencd here. 

IV. That it may be free for us to carry thither 
lugars, tobacco, and other goods of our Planta- 
tion produdt, under moderate duties. 

V. That all edifts and tarriffs be revoked which 
forbid the importing or wearing of our Eaft-India 
goods ; and that the impofitions upon them be re- 
duced to the fame proportion as fhall be thought 
convenient to lay here upon the luxurious con- 
fumption of commodities brought from France 
hither. 

VI. 1 hat the impofition of 50 pence upon fo- 
reign ftiipping be taken off as to England. 

In general there feems reafon to thinks that the 
publii of this kingdom may very well infift upon 
having things brought as near as poffible to the 

pofture 
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pofture they were in about the years 1664 and 
1670 : And if this point can be firmly fettled, per- 
adventure we need not be apprehenfive of lofing 
by the trade with France. 

The Writer of thefc papers did think it necef- 
fary to touch upon this fubje£l: of the Balance of 
Trade, in order to illuftrate and enforce what he 
has faid concerning the Plantations, and what he 
(ball hereafter advance in relation to our £aft-Indi» 
Traffic. 

For (i^n a ftri(5l examination it will perhaps be 
feen, that this balance fo much talked of, fo little 
underftood, and fo hard to be truly found out, is 
no way to be kept even but by the wealth arifing 
to us from both the Indies ; and if fo, it muft 
certainly import the nation to proteft, encourage, 
and fecurc, the two main fountains of its ftrength 
and riches. 

But before we leave this matter, it will be re- 
quiQte to anfwer one difficulty concerning the Ba* 
lance of our Trade, ftarted by the Author of Bri- 
tannia Languens, at which mofl: people (tumble 
who either think or write upon this fubjeft. 

He makes the Mint the principal touchftone by 
which we are to try whether a nation gets or lofes 
by Trade ; and to prove, ** that our national trade 
** has been confumptive," he gives the following 
account : 
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The Author would argue from this fcheme, bc- 
caufe the coinage was very great during the fecond 
and third period of time there mentioned, and 
very much decreafed in the fourth period, that 
Trade was beneficial to us one feafon, and detri- 
mental in the other. 

Buc fuch as look into the bottom of this matter, 
can never admit the Mint to be the principal 
ftandard of a nation's foreign bufinefs. 

Coinage may be encreafed by many accidents : 
Large cncouragcnnents may fometimes force a 
trade, and bring into the Mint a great deal of 
money, which (hall go away again ; as when we 
coined about a milfion for the Spaniards, which 
we have taken notice of in the Firil Difcourfe. 

It is very likely that the irregular form of the 
hammered money did make the Mint accounts 
fwell beyond their true and real produce ^ that is 
to fay, the heavier fpecies might be culled out and 
melted, fo that the fame bullion came to be coined 
over and over again; which, by the way, is a 
mifchief that will be now repeated, if care has no( 
been taken to preferve the weights uniform in 
every diftinft fpecies, 

A large coinage is a good fymptom of a coun<- 
try's thriving •, but then we muft take along with 
us one confideration, that there is a certain quan- 
tity of ready caih fufficient to tranfadt common 
buGnefs, beyond which coined mone^ may not be 
needful; and when this happens, the Mint (lands 
ftill of courfe. 

It is very probable, that about the year 1657^ 
there was of gold and filver coined in England about 
14 millions, as we have Ihown Vol. I. Part II. Dif- 
courfe L p. 365, which was a fum competent tp 
carry on our Foreign and Domeftic Trade : And 
this faticty of the fpecies might peradycnturc be 

the 
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the reafon that there was lefs money coined from 
1657 to 1675, than in the other three periods of 
time mentioned in the fcheme. 

A man fucceeding in the world docs generally 
moft abound with cafe in the very beginning of 
his bufinefs, it being then moft convenient for 
him; but when he comes to fuch a degree of 
riches, he makes purchafes of land, he lends upon 
fecurities, and converts his fubftance into another 
ibrt of wealth, and can command lefs ready money 
than heretofore. In the fame manner, nations 
that begin to thrive by Trade coin apace at firft, 
a large fpecies being neceflary to carry on an ex- 
tended commerce ; but when they have a fum fuf- 
ficient for this ufe, they convert bullion, which is 
the refult of Traffic, into ftock of another kind ; 
that is, they fend it to buy effefts abroad, they 
purchafe foreign materials for building houfes, and 
for fitting and rigging (hips ; they buy jewels, 
furniture, and things of ornament, and they turn 
their overplus of bullion into plate, and have by 
them great ftocks of foreign commodities. 

And in many of thefe inftances the fpecies of 
gold and filver is employed more ufefuUy, and 
turns more to national profit, than if it were coined 
into money, of which, all above what is neceflary 
for common ufe, becomes hidden treafure, as was 
plainly feen in the nine millions that probably 
were hoarded in this kingdom before the war, as 
we have fhown. Vol. I. Part II. Difcourfe II. p. 441. 

And from hence follows, that we might thrive 
as much by Trade, from 1657 to 1675, as we 
did before, though there was lei's work at the Mint 
during thofe years, if at the fame time we had a 
great ftock of all kinds, either circulating abroad 
or remaining at home, which was the refult of 
bullion, and that was convertible into money 

again. 
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tgaiiiy upon occafion i and that we had fuch a 
ilock is apparent to any one, who conQders what 
expences England ha$ been able to make for thefe 
laft 40 years. 

We have dwelt the longer upon this head, bc- 
caufe mod of thofe who think this nation has, for 
fome time, carried on a dcftrufitive Trade, and 
who from thence argue for prohibitions, and 
againft the exportation of bullion, have derived 
their notions from this Author, whofe book con- 
tains very many fine obfervacions, and might be 
ieafonable at the time it was written, when the 
ftate was entering into pernicious meafures ; but 
it is evident, the gentleman's zeal againft France, 
and his care of the public good, did give him a 
more melancholy idea of our affairs than he had 
reafon to entertain. 

It is ftrange, Xenophon, fo long ago, fliould lee 
that exportation of bullion, in the way of Traffic, 
could not be prejudicial to a country; and yet 
chat we, who are a trading nation, fliould ftartle 
at it, to whom experience mould have given better 
lights. His words are *, * And whereas in other 
^ trading cities merchants are forced to barter 

* one commodity for another, in regard their coin 
< is not current abroad ; we abound not only in 

• manufaftures and produdbs of our own growth, 

* fufficient to anfwer the demands of all foreign 

* traders ; but in cafe they refufed to export goods 
^ in return for their own, they may trade with us 

• to advantage, by receiving filver in exchange 

* for them, which tranfported to any other market, 

♦ would pafs for more than they took it for ac 

• Athens/ 

• Vol. I. Part I. Difcourfc on the Revenues of the State of 
Athens^ p. 313. 

This 
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This wife ftatefman, long verfcd in affairs, 
(being 80 years old when this Difcourfc was writ- 
ten) not only faw that bullion, but that coined 
money might be exported with fafety, when a 
gainful return did arife from the cpmmodicy pur- 
chaled. 

But here it may be objeddd. That Athens had 
filver mines, and that bullion was the native pro- 
du6t of the place, and therefore might be bartered 
like any other commodity, without damage to the 
public. 

To which we anfwer. That nations which have 
a way of bringing in bullion, to anfwer what is 
carried out, are in this fenfe upon the fame foot 
with countries that have mines in their poiTeflion, 
and that bullion becomes there a commodity like 
any other of its own produft. 

Spain is poffcffed of the chief filver mines, and 
the exportation of it was, till laft year, capital by 
the law>, and yet the country continues poor, but 
the reafon of this is evident. 

The drift prohibition to export the fpccies was 
an early bar to induftry, and rendered their trea- 
fure ufelefs to the body of the people. If it had 
been there allowed a commodity, as in other places, 
of courfe it muft have put them upon methods of 
turning it to more advantage ; whereas, while 
their hands have been bound up by their own 
laws, their gold and filver brought from thence by 
ftealth, are the very tools wherewith wifer nations 
have wrought, and by which fo much wealth has 
been gathered. If this miftaken policy had not 
at firft diverted their thoughts from Trade, they 
might have fet up manufafturcs of their own, and 
then could noi have been drained fo much by the 
manufadlures of other countries ; Trade would 
have bred them up feamen, and produced great 

merchant 
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merchant fleets, with which they might have ob- 
tained the Eaft-India Traffic ; and by the help of 
that vaft treafure they were mafters of, they might 
have carried the whole commercial world before 
them. 

The Spaniards are a people who will, the latefl:, 
quit either a good or a bad council ; and it was 
near 200 years before they could be convinced 
that it was pernicious to them, to fetter up their 
gold and filver by laws and prohibitions, but at 
laft they have found it out ; and yet a great man/ 
among us feem defirous of taking up the meafures 
which even Spain has laid afide, as hurtful to the 
public. 

This notion, that our bullion (hould be kept at 

home, runs through all Mr. P n*s fchemcs of 

Trade, and it is the ground of all his rancour to 
the Eaft-India Traffic. 

But whoever looks carefully into the founda* 
tion of any trading country's wealth, will find it 
chiefly to arife from this liberty of exporting gold 
and filver ; and it is this that has fo enriched the 
Hollanders and Venice, Leghorn, with the other 
trading towns of Italy. 

But here it may be objcfted, that thefe places 
have but fmall territory, and little native produA 
of their own, fo that bullion is almofl: the <m\j 
commodity they can deal in. 

To anfwcr this objeftion, which is indeed ma- 
terial, we muCt look back into the original of 
Trade itfelt 

Wc have laid down. Vol. L Part II. Difcourfe L 
p. 348, * That mankind fubfifted by their labour, 

* and from what the earth produced, till their corrup- 

* tions brought in fraud, avarice, and force : But 

* when the ftrong began to invade the weaker, and 

* when ftrength was to be maintained by policy, 

* they 
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* they built cities, difciplined men, and erected 

* dominions ; and when great numbers were thuj 

* confined to a narrower fpace, their neceffities 
^ could not be all anfwered by what was near 
^ them and at hand, fb that they were compelled 
^ to feek for remoter helps^ and this gave rife to 

* what we call Trade, which at firft was only peN 
' mutation of commodities.^ 

This general ftate of the matter is peradven- 
cure undeniable ; to which we (hall add, that a 
country, in the beginning of its eftablifhment, 
may fubfift for fome time, without foreign aids at 
all ; and though it encreafe in numbers, its wants, 
for a while, may be fupplied from abroad by the 
vent of its own produft •, but if it grows yet more 
populous, a more extended Trade becomes necef* 
fary than can be had from what its foil pro-^ 
duces. 

For there is doubtlefs a proportion of people to 
the quantity of acres in a country, (refpcft being 
had to the nature of the foil) beyond which the 
natural produd of the country is not well able to 
maintain more. 

This proportion feems to have been in England 
about nine acres per head ; in France ten ; and in 
Holland eight acres per head^ And to have been 
the ftate of Holland 150 years ago-, of England 
about the year 1600 -, and of France about the lat- 
ter end of Richlieu*s miniftry : from which periods 
of time the neceflity of Foreign Traffic feems to 
have been unavoidable in the three nations. 

And it may be farther concluded, that as either 
of the three countries become more populous, 
their Foreign Traffic muft be proportionable in 
fome meafure to the fuperabundanc^ of people 
beyond that here taken notice of, refpeft being 

had 
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had to the convenienqr and natural advantages of 
each nation for fuch foreign Traffic. 

And as they fhall yet further advance in num- 
bers of people, the neceffity in feme proportion 
muft encreafe of bartering, not only the commo- 
dities of their own country with foreign nations, 
but likewife tbofe of one foreign nation with 
another. 

There feems reaibn to think, that about the 
year i$88, there was a change made in thefe pro- 
portions, as the inhabitants of each country en- 
creafed \ and the numbers of people at that period 
of time conQdered in England, France, and Hol- 
land, that the account might run thus ; and 
that each people might be fuftained from the rents 
of land, and from trade and labour, in the pro- 
portions fet down in this fcheme. 

The people off At j^ acres per head. 

England, by^ At 6s. %d. per acre. 

a medium, (.At 2/. 4^. %id. per head. 
The people of f At pi acres per head. 

France, by a < At 5 s. per acre. 

medium, (.At 2/. 7 J. 6d. per head. 
The people of r At 37 acres per head. 

Holland, by< At 10 s. per acre. 

a medium, (.At i/. 16 s. Sd. per head. 

The proportions here allotted are in no degree 
capable to luftain the mafs of mankind together ; 
for, upon a moderate computation, it is reckoned 
that, to fuftain the body ot the people, one with 
another, in food and raiment, and other convc- 
niencies confumed or fpent, referving fomething 
by way of encreafe, there is a proportion necel* 
fary, peradventure according to the following 
fcheme; 

From 
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Land, as the preceding articles fhow, falls 
flioft in each country of furnifliing this expence ^ 
from whence follows, that the remainder muft 
come from induftry and trade. 

It is true, as a people encreafes in numbers, 
meliorating of land (a confequence of fuch en- 
creafe) helps a little ; but thcfe improvements can 
by no manner of means keep pace with the na- 
tural encreafe of people by procreation, which 
muft happen in countries wifely governed, and 
which are not interrupted in their progreffivc 
courfc by great wars, plagues, or famine. 

Improve- 
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Improvements upon land help a people to more 
Dative produ£): for exportation ; but all this will 
not fuffice to maintain countries grown very po- 
pulous, efpecially if they are now and then obliged 
to foreign expence ; upon which account the three 
nations here mentioned^ have been naturally driven 
to encreafe in Trade, as they have encreafcd in 
people. 

The Low Countries were the firft ftreightened in 
territory, and fo were the firft compelled to feek 
for the reliefs that are to be had from an extended 
commerce. 

England encreafed very much in inhabitants by 
the diflblution of monafteries, and by almoft loo 
years peace which this kingdom enjoyed, from 
the death of Henry VII. to the laft year of Queen 
Elizabeth ; about which time we fell into another 
fort of Trade than our anceftors had followed, 
whofe (mailer numbers were plentifully enough 
maintained by the vent of their own produft. 

The people of France had been very much di- 
miniflied by a civil war that lafted 40 years; and 
having a large extent of country thinly peopled^ 
in refpedt of us and the Netherlands, Trade was 
not fo foon neceflary to that kingdom as to us and 
Holland. But when the French had that compli- 
ment of inhabitants which of courfe muft put a 
nation upon new induftry (and this might be 
about the year 1667), they began to follow thofe 
ichemes Richlieu had laid, and in earnelt to think 
of Foreign Traffic. 

England (confidering the acceffion we have had 
of ftrangers) is very little difpeopled by the laft 
war J and our prefent numbers being near the 
fame as they were about 1688, it is very probable 
that in the enfuing age we fhall encreafe in the 
like proportion as heretofore ; and if fo, an en- 

VoL. II. crcafc 
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creafe of Trade, proportionable to our encreafe 
of people, will be neceflary to maintain this 
nation in the llrength and plenty we for many 
years enjoyed. To which may be added, (our 
fituation and natural advantages confidered) diat, 
if our foreign bufinefs were enlarged to the ut- 
moft extent it is capable of embracing, we (hould 
thereby acquire fuch wealth and power, as that, 
in the couiie of no long time, England with its 
proper forces might be able to deal with any na- 
tion whatfoever. 

The Hollanders have augmented in inhabitants 
fince i6S8, and their land being capable of 
little farther improvement, of confequence their 
induftry will be yet more aftive than heretofore, 
to nourilb fo great a people penned up in a nar- 
row compafs ; fo that as their numbers will daily 
encreafe, they muil every year enlarge their 
Trade. 

As to France, the accounts are very different 
concerning its prefent number of people \ if they 
are jR> decreafed by perfecution of the Protellants, 
by the late dearth of corn, and the laft war, as 
fome affirm, there will lie no neceflity upon them 
to enlarge their Foreign Commerce, the quan- 
tity of acres being more than fufficient for the 
remaining heads, fiut if, as others pretend, they 
are not theie laft nine years diminifhed above a 
million, that is a breach which peace will foon re- 
pair ; and if their numbers happen to encreafe, 
they muft likewife augment their Trade abroad. 

We have given this view of thefe three nations, 
and what feems to have been their paft and pre- 
fent condition, to (hew that there lies in a man- 
ner the fame neceflity upon great empires, as 
upon fingle cities and fmall dominions, to ex- 
tend 
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tend and enlarge their Traffic» as they increale in 
people. 

England is capable of receiving all the benefits 
that Trade can bring to any country; we have a 
vaft native produd of our own to export; the 
growth of our Planutions creates us bufinels 
ia all the European markets; the herring fi(h- 
ery is a new mine of treafure, which we can 
open when we pleafe; and our ports at home 
and in Ireland, enable us to carry on the bene- 
ficial commerce of buying goods in one place to 
fell in another, with morelafety than moft nations. 

France needs only to depend upon its own pro- 
duft, if the Author of Britannia Languens be 
right in his accounts of that kingdom's expor- 
tationsi for he fays, ^ Befides what the French 
^ receive from all the other regions of the world, 
^ that they draw from the northern countries only, 

* p. 208. 

#• 

* By their wines, — — 2,500,000 

* By their fait, — — — 1,000,000 

* By their brandies, — — 500,000 
^ By their filks, ftuffs, toys and 

* fripperies, — — — 4,000,000 

In all, 8,000,000 



If this account be true (which we are far from 
allowing to have ever been their cafe) they may 
gather wealth fufficicnt by the vent of their manu- 
ladures and materials of their own growth, with* 
out entering upon thofe methods of Traffic which 
England and the Netherlands have followed, and 
without cultivating Plantations or aiming at an 
Eaft-India Trade, which notwithftanding we fee 
they have attempted; and this is an argument, 
joined with what they have been able to export in 

the 
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the laft war, ift. That their exportations wefe 
never fo large, as this gentleman and other Wri- 
ters have fuggefted ; and 2dly, That as their peo- 
ple have encrcafed, they have naturally fallen into 
the fame meafures of enlarging their foreign 
bufmefs, as are purfucd by other countries under 
the like circumftances ; but it is probable, that 
neither the genius of the nation, their fitc nor 
ports will allow them the fame fuccefs, in fuch an 
attempt as has attended the Englifh and Dutch, 
more fkilful in trade and in fea-matters. 

The Hollanders, as they have a narrow extent 
of territory, fo their native produft is very fmall. 
And, as Sir JoGah Child has obferved*, 
•* Though they thrive fo exceedingly by Trade, 
** they will in probability never endamage this 
*' kingdom by the growth of their Plantations ; 
** fince in faft they have never much fucceeded 
^^ by planting in America/* So that to nourifh 
thofe multitudes which will be ftill encreafing in 
their country, in all likelihood they will proceed 
to encourage their manufadlures for foreign expor- 
tation ; they will endeavour ftill to be the chief 
carriers of the world, as they have been for many 
years ; and they will ilrengthen themfelves as 
much as poiTible in the Eaft-Indies, by fending 
colonies thither, and by fortifying towns and 
caftles upon the fea-coaft, to fecure that com- 
merce which will be a perpetual fpring of com- 
modities, wherewith they may deal with the 
European nations, and keep up their mod gain- 
ful trade, of buying in one place to fell in an- 
other; by which they not only get largely by 
freight and breed feamen, but have a full em- 
ployment for their people. 

^ Sir J. C, Difcourfc of Trade, p. 196, 

Thcfe 
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Thefe heads have been the longer dwelt upon, 
only to expofe their weak and narrow notions, 
who would run all the trcafure procured by trade, 
into the mint ; from whence all above juft what is 
neceflary, will of courfe, and according to late 
praftice, be carried into the ufurer's cheft, where 
it is ufelefs ; whereas, if what is more than necef- 
fary for the kingdom's ufe remains in bullion, it 
might be a produftive ftock abroad ; for as mo- 
ney that circulates at home, begets money to pri- 
vate men, fo bullion circulating abroad, begets 
bullion to a country. 

By what has been here advanced, we hope to 
have made it apparent, that there may and does 
lie the fame neceffity upon greater empires to en- 
large their foreign bufinefs, as upon fmaller ftates 
and dominions ; and that it imports England as 
well as Amfterdam, Venice, Leghorn, and the 
other trading cities of the world, not to fetter up 
its treafure by laws and prohibitions, but rather 
give it a free courfe, in order to get more. 

And we thought it needful to endeavour at 
the clearing this point, before we come more 
clofely to handle the Eaft-India Trade, againft 
which carrying out the fpecies of gold and filver 
has been always a principal objedion. 

And upon the fame account we believed it 
proper to try, whether the balance of trade might 
not be fet in a truer light than Mr. Pollexfen has 
put it ; and if he has grofsly erred in its general 
pofture, he may as well be miftaken in a parti- 
cular inftance; cfpecially when he aflerts, that 
England, for a long time, did lofe 400,000 /. per 
ann. by the Eaft-India Traffic. 

We have not anfwered his ftrange notions upon 
Trade, paragraph by paragraph, as thinking it 
not right, and a tedious way of arguing-, but 

have 
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have rather chofe aU along to fet up a different 
ftrufture, and to propofe another hypothefis, 
humbly fubmitting to the public, whether of us 
proceeds upon grounds mod fair and probable. 
Whatever errors the Writer of thefe papers has 
or may be guilty of, he will moft willingly re- 
traft upon better information, and hopes his op- 
pofite will deal as candidly ; for in points fo dark 
and difficult, founder heads than either of us are 
mailers of, may very well be miftaken. 

But by the way we mud here take notice, that 
the treaty of commerce here mentioned, con- 
cluded at Ryfwick the 20th of September 1697, 
between France and Holland, fcems only to be a 
preliminary, which is to be followed by fome 
other treaty ; however, the XII. article feems to 
give it force, or at leaft to put the Hollanders in 
a good condition, though nothing (hould be 
done hereafter. The words of the article are: 
** A new tarrif (ball be made on both fides, ac« 
^^ cording to mutual agreement, within three 
*^ months ; in the mean time, the tarrif of the 
^^ year 1667 (hall be provifionally executed; and 
*^ in cafe a new tarrif be not agreed upon with- 
*< in the faid term of time, the tarrif of the year 
*^ 1664 Ihall be in force hereafter.*' And the 
Englilh nation needs defire no more, than that 
our Trade with France, in all circumftances, Ihould 
be upon the fame foot, as it was in that year. 
But now it is time more clofely to take in hand 
ourprefent argument. 

This tra£l: may perhaps be read by fome, whofe 
curiolity may not lead them to perufe the fore- 
going Difcourfe; upon which fcore, or to help 
the reader's memory, there ihall be again in- 
ferted, what (upon the beft lights we can pro- 
cure) we conceive might be the general fiate of 

Trade 
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Trade about 1688, to make up the two millions 
national profit thence arifing. 

/• per ann. 
That the Plantation Trade might 

bring in ■ 600,000 

That the Eaft-India Trade might 

bring in ■ — 50O,0#o 

That the European, African, and 

Levant Trades, by our own pro- 

du6t, might bring in — 600,000 

Ditto, by re-exports of Plantation 

goods, — ■■ 120,000 

Ditto, by re-exports of Eaft-India 

goods, — — — 1800 o 

In all, 2,000,000 

And we (hall here repeat what we faid in the 
preceding Difcourfe : " That upon a better view 
*^ of the Eaft-India Trade, than we were able to 
^* make when the Eflay was written, we find that 
** the exports to India in bullion and wares might 
^* be about 500,000 U per ann. of which the returns 
*^ might be about 1,800,000/. whereof there might 
'^ be confumed at home to the value of 1,300,000/. 
** when it comes into the fecond, third, or fourth 
^' hand, as (hall be explained hereafter •, and re* 
^^ exported to Europe at leaft 500,000/. which 
^^ 500,000/* may be ftated as the clear gain by 
^* that Trade % and the faid 500,000/. exported 
*^ to Europe, producing 680,000/. leaves a gain 
" of 180,000/. to the Trade of Europe.'* 

Our meaning in this account is as follows; 
That fuppofing 500,000/. to have been annually 
fent for fome time into India, either by the com- 
pany or by interlopers (which perhaps was the 
fadt); that this prime coft does not return quite 

four- 
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fourfold, as we had laid down before, following 
the generality of Writers upon this fubjedb, but 
may bring back in commodities to the value of 
about 1,800,000/. not at the Eaft-India fales, a$ 
Mr. Pollexfen mifunderftands us, but when they 
come into the fecond, third, or fourth hand. 

That by a medium of feveral years, at leaft to 
the worth of 500,000 /. per ann. was bought up 
here for foreign confumption ; the returns of 
which might be 680,000/. per ann. which profit 
of 180,000/. (though arifing truly from the In- 
dies) yet we think, in a general balance, fhould be 
more juftly placed to the account of Europe 5 
and that 1,300,000/. might be confumed at 
home. 

In this computation, the article moft liable to 
exception is the 1 80,000 /. profit made by re-ex- 
ports of Eaft-India goods; however, it holds good, 
if much the greateft part was carried out by our 
own merchants; but if the greateft part was 
bought up here on the account of foreigners, 
without any return but money or bills, then the 
article of 180,000/. leflens proportionably ; but 
confidering the expcnce of other foreign commo- 
dities, which Eaft-India goods fave to England in 
the main, our computation will peradventure be 
found right. 

But here Mr. Pollexfen willobjeft, if 500,000/. 
per ann. be exported, and that this brings back 
but 680,000/. the gain can properly be but 
180,000/. per ann. 

To which we anfwer. That in arguing upon 
thefe matters, the whole chain of things and 
univerfal pofture of affairs muft be confidered. 

When we fay this Trafiic is the caufe of 
680,000/. profit to England, it is not pretended 
that for 500,000/. in bullion carried out, there 

comes 
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comes regularly back every year from abroad 
1,180,000/. and that fo there is added every year 
680,000 /. in bullion to the nation. However, if 
the fame thing be done another way, and if in 
the progrefs and whole circuit of Trade, there 
has been through the means and by the help of 
this commerce, either faved or added to the king- 
dom's general ftock every year, to the value of 
680,000/. our propofition is well founded. But 
to explain this we muft look of each fide us, and 
a little backward, 

Mr. Fortrcy has computed our con- /^ 

fumption of wrought filks from 
France, only to amount to 600,000 A 
per ann but fuppofe our imports 
of that commodity from all Europe, 
do not exceed 400,000/. per ann. 
which may be nearer the truth. 
Now all experienced merchants 
agree, that Eaft-India goods have 
lowered the price at leaft 25 per 
cent, of all filks from France, 
Italy and Holland ; and if fo, there is 
faved to England upon that article, 
per ann. — — — 1 00,000 

Mr. Forcrey has computed our con- 
fumption of linen from France only 
at 400,000/. per ann. and we im- 

Sort linen from feveral other places, 
iut fuppofe our whole import ot 
this commodity does not exceed 
4.00,000/. per ann. which may like- 
wife be a truer eftimate. Expe- 
rienced merchants agree that cal* 
licoes have lowered the price of 
linen throughout all Europe at leaft 
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25 per cent, and if fo, there is 
faved to England on that article 100,000 

As to what may be confumed at home, 
amounting to 1,300,000/. in the 
fecond, third, and fourth hands, 
who all have their proportion of 
gains out of what was fold at the 
lales, for may be 500,000 /. Wc 
lay, all reafonable men mud agree 
that commodities riling to fuch a 
fum, did purely, in their expence 
upon European goods of the like 
uie and nature, and partly by 
enabling them to export more of 
their own product, in the room of 
which, thdfe goods are confumed, 
fave or get to the nation — 300,000 

This, with fubmiflion to better judgments, 
we take to be the general ftate of the cafe ; and 
if fo^ the account will run thus. 

Bought at the fales for foreign con« /. per ann. 

fumption — — 500,000 

The returns of which might add to 

the European balance ■ 180,000 

Saved by lowering 25 per cent, in the 

price of foreign (ilks — 100,000 

Saved by lowering 25 per cent, in the 

price of foreign linens — 100,000 

Saved in expence of foreign goods 

of the like nature, in the room of 

which Eaft-India goods are ufed 200,000 

Saved in the confumption of our home 

materials which thefe goods fup- 

ply, and whereby our exportation 

is enlarged — — _ 100,000 

In all, 1,180,000 
Out 
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Brought forward, i , 1 1 0,000 
Out of which deduft for bullion and 
commodities exported — 500,000 

And there remains, 680,000 

Which fum of 680,000/. we humbly conceive 
the Eaft-India Traffic did yearly either add to 
the ftock of England, or hinder us from lofing, 
which is one and the fame thing, when the gene* 
ral balance of Trade comes to be computed. 
And upon thefe grounds we went in the Eflay 
upon cbis fubjeft, in the main of which the 
Writer finds himfelf confirmed by every frefli en- 
quiry, though he has now modelled his fcheme 
fomewhat in a more particular manner, as he has 
procured better information. 

All the accounts he has been able to obtain 
agree in the chief article, viz. That there was 
500,000/. value of Eaft-India commodities ex- 
ported for confumption abroad, when the Trade 
flourifhed. As to the other inferences and de- 
duftions, it is hoped they will appear well 
founded to fuch as look into the nature of things, 
and contemplate the univeHal pofture of our 
foreign bufinefs. 

The fyftem here offered to the public is thus : 
That unlefs there had been an addition, for fome 
time, to the ftock of England of about two mil- 
lions per ann. the nation muft have funk under 
the expences of the laft war •, that two millions 
could not be gained from the vent of our own 
produft; that the growth of our Hancacions could 
yield but fuch a proportion of this fum; that the 
remainder may be reafonably concluded to have 
proceeded from our Traffic to the Indies ; that 
the bulk of our exports and imports together, 

which 
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which, in one word, may be called Trade^ 
amounted to about ten millions per ann. diat the 
national profit from thence arifing might be 20 
per cent, though the gains of particular mer- 
chants were not probably above 10 per cent. 

And it is hoped we are right in the repartition 
now offered, and in the refpedive allotments, 
for what England gets from America, from the 
Eaft-Indies, and from its European Traffic; 
which lad article our prefent fcheme makes 
amount to 100,000/. per ann. more than the for- 
mer % which alteration we made upon having bet- 
ter confidered the balance with France than 
formerly. And though objeAions may be made 
to fome particulars of our hypothefis, fuch as en- 
quire nicely into the matter will peradventure 
find, that in the whole we come very near the truth 
(which v& all we pretend to) and that there is no 
material error in the fubftantial part of thefe 
computations. 

And in relation to our prefent fubjed : If for 
the 500,000 /. carried to the Indies in goods and 
in bullion, England partly faves abroad, and 
partly draws from other countries fo much ; and 
if the goods brought from thence fave the ex- 
pence of fo much in the confumption of our own 
produd, and thereby enlarge our exportation; 
all this may very well be accounted national 
gain. 

If but for thefe commodities, filks and linen 
abroad would have been 25 per cent, dearer: if, 
for near a fourth part of the value, goods from 
the Indies were had, that anfwered all the ufe of 
vanities which we fllould have otherwife fetched 
from the European markets at the par 5 if com- 
modities bought in India cheap, anfwered the ufe 
of richer materials here at home, which thereby 

we 
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we might export, then this Trade did by fo much 
help every where to rediify the balance. And the 
trite faying, ** That a peony faved is a penn/ 
got," holds full as well in national concerns as 
in domcftic bufinefs. 

We conceive the general ftate of the cafe to be 
thus. That when the Trade flourifhed, there might 
be exported in bullion and in goods, to the value 
of about 500,000 /. per ann. that this yielded at 
the firft hand, and in the fales, about a million; 
that 500,000/. per ann. was bought for foreign, 
and 500,000/. for our home confumption; that out 
of the million is to be deduced the company's 
expences abroad and at home, which are at leaft 
100,000/. per ann. There is likewife to be de- 
duced for loffes at fca a very large fum, when 
reckoned by a medium of any number of years ; 
there is alfo to be dedudled for freight and for 
the king's cuftoms ; and all this cogethcr may re- 
duce the gain made abftraftedly by the company, 
to a fum not at all invidious. That the 500,000/. 
fold for home-confumption, when it comes into 
the fecond hand, viz. the firft buyer at the fale, 
and the third and fourth hands, who are the re- 
tailers and improvers, viz. painters, ftainers, 
printers, embroiderers, flourifhers, raifers and 
ftitchcrs, and fo to the laft confumer, may come 
to about 1,300,000/. which is a profit to the 
nation, though not ftridly a national profit. 

That there was 500,000/. per ann. exported 
one year with another for foreign confumption, 
wlien the Trade flourifhed, we have the autho- 
rity of moft who have either thought or writ 
upon this matter. Sir William Petty, (Pol. Arith. 
p. 84.) values the fait pet re, pepper, callicoes, 
diamonds, drugs and filks, brought out of the 
Eaft-Indics above what was fpent in England^ at 

80 ,ODO/. 
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800,000 /• per ann. And the Writer of thcfe 
papers has in his hands a general eftimate of the 
Trade of England, made the 14th January 1695, 
by a very nice computer, in a confiderable 
llation in the cuftoms, who values the former 
exports of Eaft-India goods at 500,000/. per ann. 
by a medium. 

Having endeavoured to fet the balance of 
Trade in a truer light, and that to export bullion 
is not fo fatal as fome imagine ; and having made 
it appear that there lies a neceffity upon great em- 
pires, as well as upon fmaller dominions, to ex- 
tend their Traffic ; and having flicwn how much 
our commerce to the Indies did probably contri- 
bute to reftify this balance, and upon the whole 
to put it of our fide ; we (hall now proceed to 
examine what methods, in all likelihood, will 
moft certainly tend to enlarge the Trade, and 
preferve it to this kindom. 

Whenever the Eaft-India Trade comes to be 
feriouQy confidered, two points perhaps will ap- 
pear very evident to fuch as employ their thoughts 
upon matters of this nature. 

ift. That it muft have at home a conftitution 
not defcftive, but found and wifely ordered, and 
fuch a one as may invite the people to venture 
largely in it ; for if but a few embark therein, 
and that fearfully and with a fparing hand, other 
nations with a greater ftock will force it to take 
another courfe, and bring it into their channel; 
and a Trade once loft is hardly by any (kill to be 
recovered. 

2dly, Its conftitution muft be fuch as to be 
able to protedt itfelf abroad ; for two adventurers 
in a foreign country will deal upon very unequal 
terms, where one is ftrong enough to compel 

jufticc 
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juftice from the natives^ and where the other can 
only beg or buy it. 

The queftion therefore will be, which form or 
conftitution will beft anfwer thefe ends? And 
which way the Trade will be moft enlarged, and 
beft preferved and protefted, either by laying it 
open to the whole people under a regulated com- 
pany, or by managing it with a joint ftock, as 
they have done for many years in England and 
Holland ? 

They who are for a regulated company, defire 
that the whole people fliould have liberty to deal 
to tbofe parts, only under fuch rules and reftridions 
as the law (hall eftablilh. 

They who are for a joint ftock, mean that a 
company (hould be fixed, with certain powers and 
immunities, exclufive of all others. 

To eftabliih a regulated company will be plau- 
fible and popular; for men do not love to be 
reftrmned from the exercife of any power, though 
they are certain never to make ufe of it with any 
advantage to themfelves. 

But there feems good reafon to fear, that a 
regulated company will not invite into the Trade 
fo large a fum of money, as may be brought in 
by adventurers in a joint ftock ; that fuch a form 
will be inconfiftent with the nature of this Traffic; 
that it will fo weaken us in the Indies, as that 
the Hollanders in a convenient feafon may ex- 
clude us from thofe countries. Thefe points, 
fairly handled and impartially ftated, will let the 
matter in a true light, and fliew what meafures 
may be taken, with moft fafecy, in this prefent 
jundure. 

There is no doubt to be made, but if a regu* 
lated company were eftabliflied, as is propofed, 
the firft three or four years very large adventures 

would 
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would be made, and many fhips might perhaps 
be fent thither; for it is our nature to run eagerly 
into new things : But when all thefe buyers re- 
fort to the market abroad, we muft expedt the 
price of goods will rife in fome proportion ; and 
where each dealer has a private intereft of his own 
to follow, we have reafon to believe they will 
bid one upon the other, as they are guided by the 
hopes of profit. 

From whence muft follow, that when thefe ad- 
venturers return with their goods to the European 
markets, they muft be underfold by the Dutch, 
who fliall have bought at a more eafy and a bet- 
ter governed rate -, for in the Indies the Dutch 
can have the price enhanced upon them but by 
us, we by them, and by one another, fo that 
they (hall deal only at a fingle, and we at a 
double difad vantage. 

It is true, that the multitude of traders may 
make the India goods, for fome time, cheaper 
here at home ; but our own confumption being 
probably but about a half of what we bring from 
thence, and the largeft national profit arifing from 
what we fell abroad, and not from what we con- 
fume at home, we are to put the Trade in fucb a 
pofture, that we may be able to fupply our 
neighbours, and to fell cheap in foreign markets. 

If, by difagrcement among the merchants, the 
goods Ihall become dear to the firft buyer, or if 
loffes ftiould happen at fea by ftorms or from an 
enemy ; or fuppofe that by a profperous Trade, 
a great glut of thefe goods (hould be imported 
into England, in any of thefe cafes, if the firft 
adventurers (hould be difappointcd of the gain 
which they promifed to thcmfelves, it will bring a 
difreputation upon the Traffic, and difcourage 
others from engaging in it. 

It 
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It is not a great fum, employed two or three 
years in this Trade^ muft prefcrve it to the king- 
dom ; nor can the nation in general reap advan^ 
tage by the fortunes which a few merchants may 
raife to themfelves by (kill and good condud. 

But it is a large treafure running in this chan- 
nel with a conilant and continued courfe, that 
muft enrich England, and not a few ventures 
made by ftarts at random, and in an unfettled 
manner. 

If the public can have afTurancc, fuch as will 
bring convi&ion at firft fight, that 15500,000/* 
will be employed as much to the nation's profit 
by a regulated company, as it may be under a 
joint ftock, and this for a long tradt of time with- 
out interruption, the parliament will have reafon 
to liften to thofe who defire it, becaufe it will be 
pleafing to the people, that all (hould be upon 
an equal foot in a gainful Traffic. 

Perhaps, under fuch a fettlement of the Eaft- 
India Trade, men would venture largely, and our 
merchants might agree abroad, and not be dif- 
couraged at home by loiTes ; but all this is only 
prefumption, and no one can well affirm, that this 
IS fure to happen ( nor can a wile government 
. upon fuch reafonings grounded, may be upon in* 
tereft, take any meafure, or form any refolution. 

But there are ftrong objedtions to fuch an efta- 
blifhment, arifing from the nature of the Trade 
itfelf ; which will appear plainly to fuch as have 
confidered the manners of the people, and form 
of government in thofe eaftern countries. 

The Mogul generally refides in the inmoft part 
of his empire, worffiipped, and now, in an ex- 
treme old age, rarely feen by his own fubjeds ; 
much lefs can ftrangers have accefs to him, upon 
any injury or opprcffion. 

Vol. IL The 
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The diftant provinces (chiefly the fea-coails 
where our dealings lie) are ruled with abfolute 
command, by 'Rajas and Nabobs, who are gene- 
rally bis fons or near kinfmen ; the native wealth 
of the place is fuch, that the prince need not 
court Foreign Trade, which muft court him ; and 
this makes his governors rapacious and infolent. 

The common people ere heathens, and retain 
much of the ancient virtue and morality •, but the 
chief minifters of date, and the lieutenants of 
the empire, are Mahometans, and feafoned with 
all the fraud, pride and avarice of the £uropean 
nations. 

The greatnefs of the monarchy is fuch, and fo 
flattered by the fubjefts, that no prince can make 
any alliance there, upon equal terms, nor have 
his embafladors treated with due refpeft among 
them. 

Thefe confiderations have obliged all nations 
that trade thither, to take in places of ftrength 
cither by force or agreement ; for whatever prince 
deals with a nation fo remote, that war cannot be 
made in cafe of injury, muft either have hoftages 
from thence, or cautionary towns put into his 
hands, for the fecurity of his people ; and fuch 
we may reckon thofe forts and caftles, which we 
now poflefs in the Indies; nor in all likelihood, 
can England carry on this Trade, without fuch 
pledges for our fafety. 

And they do not only ferve for protection 
againft the natives, but are the magazines in 
which our fadors lay up fuch commodities as 
they buy at convenient feafons, and there we have 
our naval ftores, and under them we can retire in 
cafe of danger from any European enemy ; and 
in them chiefly we muft place our hopes, upon 
any revolution or civil war that may happen, and 

which 
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which is cxpcftcd after the death of the prefent 
emperor. 

The Pepper Trade now remaining to us, is 
prcferved by fortifications wc have eredled in the 
ifland of Sumatra, and in the queen of Attinga's 
country on the coaft of Malabar, in both which 
places the Dutch have likewife forts and colonies ; 
it is true, the Pepper Trade does in no wife an- 
fwer the expence ; but if wc fhould quit it, the 
Dutch will have the fole vending of that commo^ 
dity, and may put what price they pleafe upon it; 
and the monopoly of a thing fo much in ufe, 
would be much more gainful to them, than their 
herring filhery 5 for we fee to what a price they 
have raifed nutmegs, cinnamon, mace and cloves, 
by having fole poifeflion of the fpice iflands. 

We have Fort St. George and the city of Ma- 
draflapatan, which gives us the command over 
100,000 people, and Fort St. David's on the coaft 
pf Coromandel ; we have likewife the ifland of 
Bombay, near Surat ; all which places create us 
an intereft in the country, and by them we raile 
cuftoms and duties upon the Indians, amounting 
in the whole to near 40,000 /. per ann. 

The queftion therefore will be, in cafe of a 
regulated Trade, whether thefe forts and places 
of (Irength (hall be prefervcd or flighted ? 

If it be not thought convenient to quit fuch 
holds, who muft purchafe them of the prefent 
company upon their diflblution ? Will a ftock be 
raifed to that purpofe, among the new adven* 
turers ? And in what proportion fliall each adven- 
turer be rated towards it ? And who ftiall rate and 
determine thefe proportions ? Shall the firft ad- 
venturers do it by a pound^rate upon their ex- 
ported goods, and reimburfe themfelves for their 
firft coft, by a pound-rate upon fucceeding 
Traders? In what proportion fliall each adven- 
turer 
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turer pay towards the maintaining thefe garri^ 
fon$ ? And where fhall they be rated in England 
or in India ? 

Mud each (hip have a particular faftor? Or 
grant that one may execute many commiflions, 
with what honefly will they be performed in fa 
remote a country ? 

Suppofe our (hips (hould continue to make 
depredations upon the Indian coafts, and feize 
their junks or trading veffcls, as Every the pirate 
and others have done : Can loofe adventurers, 
without difcipline, power or command, in the 
country, hinder or punifli fuch a faft ? And will 
not all goods indifFerently be feized for reparation 
of fuch an injury ? 

Some will pretend to anfwer thefe objeftions, 
by affirming thefe forts and cailles may be Qighted, 
and that, according to the model of the Turkey 
Company, this Trade may be governed and ma- 
naged by a treaty of commerce with the Mogul, 
and by an embaflador refiding at his court. 

Such a fcheme or model might perhaps fave 
expence, and be advifabfc, if the cafes were at all 
parallel, if the countries were no more diftant one 
than the other, if the forms and conftitutions of 
government were alike in each place ; and laftly, 
there may be peradventure no danger for us to 
quit our forts, if the Hollanders would be con- 
tented to flight theirs. 

The Turks, though accounted a barbarous 
people, are not ignorant of the ftrength, power 
and intereft of the Chriftian Princes, of which the 
Indians as yet have but little knowledge. 

There are always at the Porte divers embaffa** 
dors, who, in cafe of injury, are ready to mediate 
or reprefent, and to give one another mutual help 
and afTiftance, which can never happen at the 
MoguPs court. The Sultan and his Minifters 

know 
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know that Chriftian Princes can league together, 
and in cafe of wrong or injury to their merchants, 
revenge themfelves by incurGons into his land, or 
by capture of his fliips ; and they are fenfible the 
imperial city icfelf is liable to be infulted from the 
fea ; all which the Mogul has no occafion to ap- 
prehend. 

England a^d Conftantinople are not fo diftant, 
but in cafe of opprefllon complaints may be made, 
and redr^fs had in a few months, which under 
three years cannot be difpatched in India. 

The Turkey G>mpany deals principally but 
with three cities, Conftantinople, Smyrna and 
Aleppo. The Eaft-India merchants have feveral 
faftories, fome in countries whoTe Princes are 
fovereign, but tributary to the Mogul, to which 
the feveral Rajas are not much inferior : And if 
we pretend to manage this Trade by virtue of an 
alliance to be made, we mud have diftinft treaties 
with thefe Princes, and a Minifier at all their 
courts. 

Bonds, pads, and agreements, would be of no 
value among private men, but for that coercive 
power which the law has to compel both parties 
to performance. 

As the laws arc wont to decide thofe difputcs 
which happen between private perfons, fo, in cafe 
of difference, war determines between Princes. 

As contrafts would be vain and inefFedtual 
where no law could be had, fo a treaty of com- 
merce and alliances would be abfurd and fruitlefs 
between Princes, who, in cafe of a breach, are fo 
diftant, that they cannot make war the one upon 
the other. 

But admit an alliance were made, and that 
there ihould be in the Indians a difpofition to ob- 
fcrve it with all faith and integrity -, are we yet 

fafe? 
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fafe ? And have we not ftill reafon to apprehend 
the Hollanders ? 

In the fpice iQands, where they have forts, and 
we have none, they do not allow us to have any 
dealing. Our places of ftrength give us hitherto 
a fhare with them in the Pepper Trade ; but if by 
any fatal counfel we fliould be induced to flight 
thofe holds, will the Dutch give us better quarter 
than they have done in other places ? Will they 
not quite exclude us alfo from thofe parts, and 
engrofs that commodity wholly to themfclvcs ? 
Commonwealths do feldom forego any advantage : 
And a commonwealth, confifting chiefly of mer- 
chants, may perhaps think any thing juft and 
lawful that will fo much encreafe their power and 
liches. 

It is true, we have not reafon to apprehend 
fuch ufage from allies who have been fo faithful 
to us ; but circumftances may alter, and wife go- 
vernments are to provide againfl: the remoteft ac- 
cidents. 

If we quit our places of ftrength in India, is 
there not reafon to think the French, Scots, Danes, 
Brandenbumhers, or fome other people, will take 
poflefllon orthcm ? 

If our neighbours the Hollanders are willing to 
flight their forts, both nations will be indeed upon 
a more equal foot; but if not, thefe, among 
many other inconveniencies and dangers, may be 
cxpcded : 

I. When we have loft our ftrength, we fliall 
probably lofe our intereft, fince power is the only 
thing that is looked upon and valued in thofe bar- 
barous countries ; and they who want it, muft he 
fure to pay largely when they aflc for juftice. 

II. Our merchants will be eaten out with de<> 
murrage, when they fliall have no magazines in 

which 
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which they can fafely (tore Indian goods, to be 
bought againil the arrival of their (hips. 

IIL There muft be lo per cent, difference at 
lead between laying up commodities at proper 
feafons, and buying them in a hurry juft when the 
ihips arrive. 

IV, If we have no magazines there for naval 
ftores, upon any necefldty we muft purchafe them 
of the Dutch at their own rates. 

V. Upon any civil war or difturbance in the 
country, we muft be protedled by the Dutch; or 
if any enemy, with whom we may be at war 
hereafter, come upon that coaft, we muft retire 
under their forts ; in both which cafes our Trade 
will be precarious. 

VL If there Ihould be a breach between Eng- 
land and Holland, which is not impoflible to hap- 
pen hereafter, it will be in their power to feize 
our effe6ls, and to exclude us for ever from thofc 
countries. 

VII. If no rupture Ihould happen, they may 
notwichftanding embroil us with the Indians, ftop 
our (hips, interrupt our voyages, infult us, fpoil 
our markets, and feize our goods ; and in any of 
thefe cafes we can ha^e no redrefs, but to com- 
plain, by tedious embaflles, in Holland: All 
which is inconfiftent with the nature of a remote 
Traffic, and muft make it in time be abandoned 
by the merchants. 

Several things look well in notion, which can- 
not be reduced to praflice : We can fee the errors 
of any prefent conftitution, and cither mend them 
or let them go on, if they be hot fuch as may 
bring damage to the Public : But no human fore- 
fight can provide againft, and reach all the mif- 
chiefs with which a new frame may be attended. 

The 
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The well-governing a people is what has.moft 
employed tht- thoughts of men, and yet no politic 
inftitution was ever perfefl: : Upon which fcore 
the wifeft rulers have always defired to tread in 
the old path, to follow ancient cuftoms, and to 
abfcrve thofe methods in their proceedings which 
have been approved of by longcft experience. 

England and Holland have hitherto managed 
the Eaft-lndia Trade by way of a joint-ftock, by 
which the wealth and ftrcngth of many are guided 
by the care and wifdom of a few, and fo great a 
matter is governed by united councils. 

This form of management has been for a long 
time fuccefsful to both nations i and though per- 
haps defedive in many parts, it feems notwith- 
Handing liable to fewer objedlions than any fcheme 
that can be readily propofed. 

New fchemes of governing any matter are al- 
ways to be fufpedted, nor can it be fafe to un- 
hinge a fettled Trade ; befides, fuch as claim an 
intereft in this Traffic, under the prefcnt confti- 
tution, have a great deal of equity in their cafe : 
Their great loffcs deferve pity, and did not pro^ 
ceed from any fault of theirs, and without fuch 
loffes their ftock had been double its prefent va- 
lue ; they are in poflirffion of a charter (framed 
according to mod of the regulations prcfcribed by 
Parliament) which they have not forfeited j by 
virtue of this grant, and as it were under protec- 
tion of a vote of the Houfe of Commons, fomo 
hundreds of new adventurers are come into tho 
old ftock, and a great fum of money was raifed, 
which as yet has brought no return of profit; 
They have an undoubted right to the forts and 
places of ftrength abroad, they are in the track of 
the bufinefs : The faults and errors in their con- 
duct or conftitution may be fooner mended, than a 

new 
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new model can be framed : And laftly, a change 
in this matter is perad venture not feafonable, un- 
lefs we were in fuch a certain condition of strength 
as to ftruggle with all the mifchitfs and dangers 
it may occafion. 

For if a regulated company fliould not fall rea- 
dily into their geers ; if the want of fpecies and 
deadnefs of credit caufe but few (hips to be fitted 
out ; if any difputes Ihould arife concerning the 
price or poflcflion of the forts abroad ; if there* 
upon any quarrels ihould happen in India \ if, for 
want of fkill and experience, there (hould be a 
general mifgovernment in this affair, under a new 
conftitution, which is very probable \ our neigh- 
bours, who have a quick eye upon our errors, and 
lie ready to take all advantages, may« during any 
of the forementioned diforders, engrofs the whole 
Trade, and exclude England from the Indies. 

Upon the whole matter, it does feem evident 
enough, that this Trade cannot be preferved by 
an alliance and treaty of commerce with the In- 
dians ) that forts and places of ftrength are ef- 
fential to its prefervation and prote^ion; that 
thefe forts cannot be conveniently held and main- 
tained by adventurers under a regulated com- 
pany; that a regulated company may fet the 
Trade fo loofe at home and fo weaken it abroad, 
as to endanger its utter lofs ; and, that to manage 
it with a joint ftock, feems moft for the good 
of this kingdom. 

The principal rivals in this fair miftrefs are the 
Engliflx and Dutch ; it is true, that by our cold- 
nefs and negle£b, we have well nigh loft her kind- 
ncfs, which the Hollanders have gained by dili- 
gence and warmer application ; the Scots, Danes, 
and Brandenburghers, are fuiters at a diftance; 
and France ftands by, fubtle, infmuating, and li- 
beral. 
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beral, ready either to court or to force a fa« 

vour. 

All Trades have fuch a mutual dependence, and 
are fo linked together, that the lois of one wiU^ of 
neceflity, bring decay upon all the reft. 

The Eaft-lndia Trade has extended and en- 
larged our concerns and intereft abroad, begot new 
traffics to us^ and (as we have fhown) this Com* 
xnerce, with the growth of the Wcft-India Plan- 
tations, have principally contributed to put of 
our fide the general balance between us and other 
countries 5 from whence follows, that we (hall be 
confined to a very narrow compafs, and muft no 
more pretend to the dominion of the fea, if by ill 
condu6l, in thefe two important branches, we 
Ihould be reduced to deal only in our native pro- 
duct and home manufaftures. 

A country that has no fortified towns, and but 
few places of ftrcngth, will be cxpofed to frequent 
invafions, unlefs it has a great (landing army 
(which will be thought dangerous to liberty) or a 
great fleet at fea ; which, without infinite expence, 
is never to be compaflcd but by the help of Trade. 
So that there feems to lie a neceffity upon us of 
cultivating and improving our Plantations, and of 
taking all right mcafures whereby the Eaft-India 
Trade may be preferved to England. 

But there will arife a queftion, whether this is 
any way to be brought about, unlefs it can re- 
ceive more encouragement, and unlefs there be 
given to it fome better exiftence in the law. 

The prefent conftitution of the new charter 
feems too narrow, and not ample and firm 
enough, and not to have powers fufficient to 
fupport the Trade upon an equal foot with our 
neighbours ; nor probably will the people think it 
in a right condition, till they fee ic well eftablifhed 

and 
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and become the care of the whole legiflative au- 
thority. 

The Eaft-India company had flourifhed in this 
kingdom upwards of 30 years, and went on en^ 
creafing from time to time ; but not long fince, 
either becaufe their charter had its foundation only 
in the regal power, and for that fbme of their 
goods were thought to hinder the confumption of 
our own manufactures -, and becaufe it was feen 
what they really carried out, by thofe who did 
not enough confider what bullion their eflfeds 
brought hither in return ; and becaufe there might 
be heretofore fome ill government in their affairs, 
this Trade has lately been looked upon with an 
evil eye by many people. 

And few great things being able to bear a nar^ 
row fearch, fubfifting more by fame and credit 
than by any real ftrength, their weak part was 
prefently difcerned, till at laft the validity of their 
conftitution and charter came to be called in ques- 
tion ; upon which the interlopers prefuming, gave 
them difturbance both at home and in India. 

No fooner had this happened, but men, fu& 
pe£ting their condition, called in fronci thence their 
money ; their adions lefTened, and by that anger 
and difcountenance they found every where, the 
Company grew difpirited and difheartened, and 
had not the courage to enlarge their ftock ; and 
for want of ftock they could not fend out fuch a 
number of (hips as were needful for their Trade, 
and neceflary to form and compofe fuch a ftrength 
as might enable them to return with iafety to 
England ; by which the original defign of the go- 
vernment, in making them a corporation, came 
to be difappointed ; for it was thought from the 
beginning, that nothing but a joint ftock could 
produce fuch a joint force, as might be able to 

prefcrvc 
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prcfervc the Traffic fafe againft pirates or foreign 
enemies, in fo long a voyage. 

And after many debates, their bufinefs was 
tranfmitted to the regal authority, which was de- 
lircd by the Houfe or Commons to put it under 
fome regulation ; but by the fcope of thefe de- 
bates, it did not appear to be their fcnfe (nor per** 
haps could it be done by any fingle part of the 
conftitution) that a charter ihould be granted with 
fuch ample authorities as may be requifite for fup- 
porting fo great a Trade, and which ought to 
have many liberties and privileges, and fome 
founder exiftence in the law, by being eftabliflied 
by aa of Parliament, to invite to it fuch a fum 
as will be wanting to carry on this Traffic with 
lading fafety and certain advantage. 

And this Traffic having turned a great propor-^ 
tion of the lo millions we were commonly efteemed 
to have running in the ftock of Trade, its having 
received fo many fhocks and diforders both abroad 
and at home, muft certainly have wrought very 
bad eflfefts in our whole commerce, whofe feveral 
branches hang together, and depend fo much the 
one upon the other ; and in the decay of this par- 
ticular branch, perhaps may be found the reafons 
for part of that overbalance which lay upon us 
during the late war. For to give only one in- 
ftance : If the five laft (hips that were taken had 
come home fafe, the goods with which they were 
freighted, according to all eftimation, would have 
yielded i,200,oco/. of which half would probably 
have been exported, and by confequence we ihould 
have had to pay juft 600,000/. lefs in other coun- 
tries ; for the commerce of money, by exchange, 
goes in a circle ; and a debt in Flanders may be 
paid by commodities fold in Spain or Italy. And 
if this Trade had proceeded in its ufual courfe, a 

great 
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great part of that money the war carried out^ 
might ftill have remained within the kingdom. 

Now to bring what has been here faid to bear 
in our prefent argument, this Trade being one 
principal branch of our commerce, and importing 
thofe commodities to England, that either fetch 
bullion or hinder its going out ; and being by fe- 
veral accidents reduced to a low ebb and into bad 
circumftances, and the misfortunes under which 
it has for fome time laboured, feeming to arifc 
from a defedt in its conftitution ; it muft certainly 
concern the united wifdom of the nation to give 
it a better form, and to put it upon a more certain 
foot. 

And if it cannot be well and fafely managed 
but by a joint ftock, and if this joint flock cannot 
be fufiiciently enlarged without fome better exig- 
ence in the law; and if, as is probable, more 
powers would invite in more flock, fuppofing a 
larger flock rcquifite. It mufl follow, that it will 
be worth conGderation whether it may not be ne- 
ceflfary, and for the public good, to eflablifh the 
Eaft-India Trade by aft of Parliament. 

Mr. PoUexfen fays*, " That the Dutch yet 
^^ never fent out 4th part fo much bullion to the 
** Eaft-Indies as we." And though he be mif- 
taken here, as in mofl other of his computations^ 
it is however agreed, that they carry Icfs thither^ 
and that they have managed the Trade with more 
national advantage than England has hitherto 
done, as he fays, *' By trading with their fhips, 
*^ fpices, and goods in thofe parts, and bringing 
•• home what thus got for the European markets.*' 
But let him confider, whether this does not pro- 
ceed from the nature of their conflitution. 

* fiaglaad and Eaft^Iodia inconfiftent, &c« p. 37. 

The 
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The original ftock of the Dutch was 6oO)OOo/» 
ftcrl. and this in 1602, and fome Writers lay, it 
vas made up near three millions fieri, in 1608. 
Their company was almoft coeval with the ftate 
itfelf ; it was eftablilhed by the government, and 
has been all along one of the principal objects of 
its care ; its members are compofed of the befl: 
and ableft heads of the country ; they have been 
contented with little dividends, fufFering the 
growing profit to be laid out in fuch improve- 
ments as might for ever fecure the Trade to their 
nation : But this they were enabled to do from 
the liability and ftrength of their original confti- 
tution. Their having fuch a firm exiftence in the 
laws, encouraged them fo to enlarge their ftock, 
and to forego immediate gain, in profpe£t of fu* 
ture advantage; for they were all the while im- 
proving a fure inheritance, and not laying out 
money to better a difputable or a precarious title ; 
their intereft ftands on as good a bafis as the go- 
vernment itfelf : And upon this foundation they 
have expended fo many millions to advance and 
perpetuate their intereft in the Indies. 

Thcv have fcnt thither large colonies, ere&ing 
ftrong caftles, and fortifying towns ; fo that they 
are become there another and a very potent people, 
under a good polity, with fafe harbours, and in 
moft places well defended againft the natives: 
And it is by the ftrength of this conftitution, into 
which they were put from the beginning of their 
dealings thither, that their Company has been en- 
abled to carry on a twofold Trade, viz. from 
coaft to coaft in the country, and from India into 
Europe. 

But if they had not been betimes formed into a 
powerful body, they could never have kept pof- 
fcflion of the Spice-Iflands^ nor of thofe places 

where 
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where pepper grows ; upon which commodity 
their Coaft Trade depends, and whereby they are 
enabled to carry on the bulk of this Traffic with 
lefs exportation of bullion. 

As the validity of their fcttlement did induce 
the firft adventurers to embark largely in this bu-> 
finefs, fo it has encouraged their fucceflbrs to pur- 
fue meafures and counsels that tend to a national 
advantage. But if their firft eftablifliment had 
been unfound, precarious, litigated, fubjedt to 
every popular fury, and always in danger to be 
overthrown, fuch a tranficnt and momentary con- 
ftitution would have only looked upon the pre« 
lent gain, without confulting the common welfare 
of their country. 

How comes it to pafs that, fince their original 
incorporation, the Dutch Eaft-India Company 
have been contented with fuch fmall dividends ? 
Do not all men agree, that this proceeds from let- 
ting the profits of the ftock go to improvement of 
their capital in the Indies ? It would exceed all 
belief, if we fhould fet down what they are re- 
ported to have laid out in fortifying Ceylon and 
other places. So thrifty and wife a people would 
never have done this without fufficient reafon, and 
iinlels they had been convinced it would turn at 
laft to fomc account. They prudently forefaw 
from the beginning that a joint ftock was necef- 
fary ; upon which account they incorporated into 
one conftitution the Seven Chambers of the Seven 
Provinces, which before traded apart: They 
found that the general Traffic would be rendered 
more national by a Coaft Trade, but that it could 
not be carried on without fettling in the country, 
without a fure footing there, nor unlefs they had 
good harbours, and ftrong places of abode and re- 
treat. 
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treaty by which, upon any emergency, they might 
be proteded from the natives. 

To compafs this, they have ufed all poflible arts^ 
and fpared no expence. It is faid they maintained 
one perfon at Bantam for about 20 years, who 
lived very high and kept a fine houfe, pretending 
to be there only for intelligence; but his true 
bufinefs was (as appeared afterwards) to watch a 
good opportunity of feizing the place, which he 
did by bringing down the forces of Batavia to diC- 
poflefs the EngliOi, to affift the young Prince, 
and put him in poflelfion of the kingdom : And, 
it is credibly reported, they did fomething like 
this at MacafTer. 

And lately a Raja, rebelling in Bengal, plun- 
dered the whole country towards the Bay, and had 
ravaged the Englifh Faftory at Chuttanutte, and 
taken all the Compan/s effeds, had he not been 
flopped in his career by the Enj^lifh fortifications. 
The Hollanders took liold of this occafion to for- 
tify at Hughley, and have done it fo efieftually 
that they declare for themtelves; and are fo ftrong, 
as not to apprehend any thing the Mogul or na« 
tives can attempt againft them. Hughley is a 
great town lying on the river Ganges, which, by 
their fortifications, the Dutch now command. 
Chuttanutte lies on the fame river, nearer the 
fca ; but though it could rcfift a fudden incurfion, 
it is but a fmall place, and the works not of 
ftrength fufficient to withftand any formal fiegc of 
a great army. 

They think no coft too much in making re- 
gular fortifications wherever they can^ thereby to 
fccure themfelves and their Trade: And by this 
warlike pofture they arc in, they have it in their 
power to interrupt the Trade of other Europeans. 

Having 
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Having fet forth by what mcafurcs and methods 
the Hollanders have probably fecured and carried 
on their Coaft-Trade, which Mr. PoUexfen, with 
good reafon, fays, " Has rendered the general 
** Traffic a more national advantage to them than 
" peradventure it has been to us, though (as we 
" have (hown) England has been a large gainer 
•* by it ;" we (hall now go on to examine whether 
our affairs there are not to be put upon a foot as 
profitable to this kingdom. 

If their fuccefs has chiefly proceeded from the 
validity of their fettlement; if thereupon their 
ftock has been enlarged to the utmott the Trade 
will bear ; if a found conftitution has encouraged 
the adventurers not fo much to refpedl immediate 
gain as future advantage; if it has invited and 
enabled them to make luch expences as may ren* 
der them fafe abroad, which has put them in a 
capacity to carry on a Coafl-Trade; why may 
not the eftablifhment of an Eaft-India Company 
in England, by aft of Parliament, have the lame 
effeft ? 

Mr. Dampier has fhown, That it is not imprac- 
ticable for us to have Spice Iflands as well as our 
neighbours, and to come in with them for a (hare 
in that rich commodity. 

But admit fuch a defign (hould meet with great 
oppofition and difficulties infupcrable, yet, con- 
iidering the vaft extent of thofe countries, and 
the different degrees of latitude they lie under, it 
is no remote fancy at all to imagine, that we may 
carry on a Coaft-Trade, not the fame, but almoft 
as profitable, by the fingle help of our own ma- 
nufadures. 

The ufc of our cloth obtains very much in 
Perfia ; it is not impoffible to find ways of giving 
it vent in Tarcary, Time and induftry may open 

Vol. II. us 
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us a paflage to Japan, which country being of 
large extent, very wealthy and full of i)eople, and 
lying far northward, might alone, as it is gene- 
rally believed, take off great quantities of our 
£ngli(h manufa£tures. We may get larger en* 
trance into the Trades of Cochin-China and China^ 
by factories at Tywan, Tonqueen, Amoy, and 
other places ; nor would a company, eftabliflied 
on a firm bafis, be frighted at the expenccs which 
experiments, difcoverics, and fettling new trades, 
muft without doubt occafion, when they (hall have 
a profpeft of recommending themfelves to the na- 
tion by an attempt fo much for the public eood, 
as the defign would be of promoting the con£mi>» 
tion of our woollen manufactures in thofe cli- 
mates, which are not quite fo warm as the other 
regions of India. So that our commodities may 
get footing in thofe parts two ways, our finer 
cloths may further obtain in Ferfia and China, 
where our fcarlets and draperies begin already to 
be in requeft; and the worfer fort, and ftuflfs 
(which will promote the expence of our long and 
coarfer wool) may find a market in North Tartary, 
Japan, and other countries. 

It is very evident to fuch as have confidered 
of this matter, that our woollen manufadure is 
capable of great improvement ; but to make it a 
more national profit, the way muft certainly be to 
promote a larger exportation, and a greater can- 
fumption of it, in foreign countries. 

The value of the wool yearly (horn in 
England, viz. about 12 millions of 
fleeces, by a medium, at 3 s. 4 J. 
per fleece, or i /. 8 s. per tod, at 12^. 
per pound, and above eight fleeces 
to the tod, may probably be about 2^000,000 

What 
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What the worth of this wool may be when ma* 
nufaftured, is hardly capable of any computation^ 
becaufe the commodities into which it is wrought 
are of fuch difierent value. 

But fuppofe our yearly exports (not 
including gold and filver) to be 
about 3,000,000 /• there are reaibns 
to think that our woollen manufiic- 
tures are above \A% of this exporta- 
tion, and confcquently amount to 2,000,000 

Now fuppofe, by a general medium, 
that the material is improved, one 
with another, fourfold in the work- 
manlhip, the value of the woollen 
manufa^re made here then amounts 
to — — — — 8,000,000 

DeduA for exportation — — 2,000,000 

Confumed then at home — « — 6,000,000 

But if, partly by the ufe of a cheaper material 
here at home, and partly by enlarging our ftock 
of (heep, (which a quick market for wool would 
certainly occafion) we could be enabled to export 
every year yet greater quantities of our woollen 
manufadures, more than now to all parts, (be* 
fides paying for the materials confumed at home 
in their (lead) fuch exports would bring a yearly 
fuperlucration to the kingdom of a mighty fum. 

Though wool be the general concern of Eng* 
land, there is nothing in which fome men are 
more miftaken. And let Mr. PoUexfen fay what 
he pleafes, we think ourlelves able to maintain. 
That the public of this country can by no manner 
f£ means be underftood to get to n\uch Ly what of 

this 
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this commodity is confumcd in the nation, as by 
what is carried to foreign markets : And that our 
induftry would be better employed in finding out 
ways by which its expence abroad may be en- 
creafed, than in contriving, by prohibitions and 
unnatural methods, to force a Trade at home. 

That wool (hould bear a good price, is moft 
certainly the intercft of the landed man •, but then 
this muft come in fome natural courfe ; for fup- 
pofc that by a rot of (hecp, its value Ihould be 
advanced to 2 s. per pound, would this make for 
the intcreft of land ? Moft certainly not ; no more 
than to have v/heat brought from 30 j. to 3/. 
per quarter, by blights or an ill feafon. But it 
would be well for land here, if a dearth abroad 
fhould occafion fuch a call for our grain as to 
bring it to that price. In the fame manner, what- 
ever value foreign confumption puts upon the 
woollen manufadure, is natural and good for 
England. But in relation to our own expence, 
without doubt, it muft be the intereft of this king- 
dom to have wool bear fuch a moderate price as 
may not difcourage the working it •, and that 
being wrought up, it may come fo cheap to fo- 
reign markets, that other countries may not be 
able to underfell us, by which its future vent muft 
be lefTened. 

But here Mr. Pollexfen will urge *, " That our 
** woollen goods are already a drug beyond fea.** 
To which may be anfwcred. That very often in 
Germany, Holland, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Tur- 
key, and in the Weft-Indies, our woollen ma- 
nufadures are fcarce, and therefore fold very dear, 
and that much more of them would go off, if 
they were upon the place, and that yet greater 

* England and Eafl-India inconfifient, 8cc. p. 21. 
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quantities of them might be vended, if we could 
afford them cheaper. 

Perhaps, indeed, the markets abroad are fuffi- 
ciently fupplied with the finer fore of draperies •, 
but it is the intereft of the landed man that this 
manufa£ture (hould be put upon fuch a foot, as 
that more wool may be expended -, and that fuch 
a fort of cloth may be vended, as may confume 
our own as well as Spanifh wool. It is true, we 
get by the manufadlure of this commodity ; but 
lomething that will promote the confumption of 
our own material would be moft important to us. 
An account of the fine drapery may not be unac- 
ceptable to the reader, which we liave procured 
from a very Ikilful hand, and is as follows : 

From 25th December 1687, to the 25th Decem- 
ber 1688. 

Pieces. 
Exported Spanilh cloths from the out- 
ports, — — — — 614 
From the port of London, — — 8,420 

9»034 
Confumed in England, about — — ic,ooo 



Total of fine cloth made in England, — 19*034 

It is true, the manufaftures lately fet up of 
crapes, ferges, ftufi^s, &c. have confumed great 
quantities of the long wool: But there may arife a 
queilion, whether it would not be a more national 
profit that this wool fliould be converted to other 
ufes, and made into coarfer cloths and ftuff^s for 
the markets abroad, and at fuch a price as might 
difcourage the manufadture in other places. And 
this way of employing the woo), would give it a 

price. 
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pricc» as well profitable to the kingdom in ge- 
neral, as to the landed intereft ; it being a moft 
undeniable truth, that a rife in its value of i d. per 
pound, proceeding from foreign expence, does 
more enrich the body of the nation, than a rife of 
3 if. per pound, occafioned only by our own con- 
sumption. 

It is fo rich and noble a material, and capable 
of fuch improvement, as that it may be turned a 
hundred ways to encreafe the wealth and Trade of 
England. 

And confidering the vaft extent of territory in 
thofe countries, their different climates, their 
riches, and how well many of thofe regions are 
peopled, we cannot help being of opinion, that 
by a good fcttlement of the Trade, by induftry 
and good conduA, there may be procured a far 
greater confumption of our woollen goods every 
year, in the nations beyond the Line. 

And if this could be brought about, we might 
carry on our Trade there with as much national 
advantage as the Hollanders have done; at leaf): 
by fuch a courfe of proceeding we (hall need to 
export lefs bullion. And confidering the vait ex- 
pence they are at in keeping their poileflion of 
the Spice Iflands, perad venture it may be affirmed, 
that the Eaft-India Trade may be rendered more 
profitable to England than it has ever been to 
Holland. 

It is true, a great part of their importations into 
Europe are, in a manner, returns of the country's 
growth, viz. pepper, cinnamon, cloves, and nut- 
megs, but fomc of theft fpices arc a burthen upon 
their entire dealings there -, and the expences of 
both fides balanced, if we could carry thither our 
own manufadures, our gain in the whole would 
perhaps be found fuperior. 

Not 
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Not only our draperies, coarfe and fine, may 
obtain in chofe regions, but our other manufac- 
tures and commodities may be there introduced, 
with which we may purchafe the goods of one 
country for the ufe of another, and fo carry on a 
Coaft Traffic; till at laft, in the circuit of Trade, 
a large part of the goods brought from thence Ihall 
become the return of our own exportations. 

But this is not to be compafled without fuffi- 
cient powers, and but by great application and in^- 
duftry, in time, and by degrees : So great a na- 
tional benefit muft be the rcfult of patience, and 
of councils that look forward a great way, and 
which more regard future good than the prefent 
advantage. 

If the Eaft-India Trade can be put upon fuch 
a foot, all its adverfaries will be iilenced, the cla- 
mours of exporting bullion will be at an end, and 
who would complain that Peifia or Indian filks 
were worn here, if they were the return of Eng- 
lifli cloth ; and when the value of five pounds fent 
thither brings back what yields to fome perfons or 
other eighteen pounds in England ? 

But no wife man can imagine, that an under- 
taking of this vaft extent and compafs, where the 
expence will be fure and the profit doubtful, can 
be proceeded upon by a Company who (hall have 
an uncertain foundation and a precarious charter. 

Can it be worth the while of any fociety of 
merchants to attempt difcoverics, to endeavour 
the fettling of new Trades wita diftant nations, 
and to alter the whole courfe of their affairs for 
the public good, when they are cither every year 
in danger of being ruined themfelves, or liable at 
every turn to have their whole projedions de- 
feated ? 

A Com- 
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A Company may fend out manufactures and 
commodities, but an interloper may go with ready 
bullion and fpoil their markets. They may, at 
their great expence, lay the foundations of fome 
Trade, which may turn to the account of England 
20 years after j but long before they thcmlelves 
can reap any fruits of their labour and expcnce, 
their charter may be queftioned, and perhaps de- 
ftroyed. 

What encouragement can they have to enlarge 
their Trade, fo as to embrace a more ample Traf- 
fic, when every feafon a fleet of interlopers may 
be fitted out, who Ihall bring home fuch a glut 
of goods as will depreciate all their commodities, 
and confequently reduce their adUons to peradven- 
ture a half in value. 

How can a fociety of merchants have large 
minds, and expatiate their thoughts for great and 
public undertakings, whofe conftitution is fubjeA 
to fuch frequent changes, and who every year run 
the rifk of their capital ? 

The £afl:-India Company have expended vaft 
fums in prcferving the Pepper Trade on all parts 
of Sumatra, and on the Malabar coafl:, at the 
fadories and fettlements of Carwar, Callicut, Tel- 
lichery* Anjenge, and Retorah, the firit and 
fourth of which places are fortified ; and they 
have laid out upwards of joo,ooo/. in attempts of 
fettling faftorics and new trades with feveral na- 
tions of that country : And particularly, about the 
year 1674, they loft 50,000/. in their attempt of 
making a fettlement at Japan, which, if it had 
iucceeded, muft have proved an unfpeakable ad- 
vantage to this kingdom ; and it had been com- 
pafled, but that our neighbours reprefcnted King 
Charles 11. to be married to a Portugueze, a na- 
tion which they hate i but the prejudice thereby, 

and 
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and through other mifreprefentations conceived, 
may be in time removed. Such difappointmems 
and lofles they muft frequently meet with, and be 
able to bear, who confult future benefit, and to 
render a Trade nationally good. They muft plant 
one year, that from which, pcradventure, they 
muft expeft no fruit till next age. They muft 
lay defigns to ripen hereafter; and often fow, with 
a liberal hand, what pofterity muft reap ; which 
any fociety will be encouraged to do, that is upon 
a (olid foundation. 

That immortality which human kind has in 
view, has been the caufe of all the great and noble 
things that have been at any time performed: Be- 
fore revealed religion, we placed the hopes of it in 
the fame to be acquired by virtuous aftions ; but 
fince we have been enlightened better, the pro- 
fpeft of another world has been the principal in- 
citement to all the good that remains among us. 
This hope runs through all our deeds and defign- 
ments whatfoever. Laws arc contrived, and po- 
litic inftitutions are eredted, through an opi- 
nion, that by (kill at firft, and afterwards by a 
long feries of wifdom, governments may be ren- 
dered immortal. We build ftrong houfes in pro* 
fpeft, that, at worft, the time of death is uncer- 
tain, and that life may be extended to a great 
length. Large eftates and titles are acquired with 
much labour and hazard in view, that our pofte- 
rity may continue on the earth many ages, But 
if the life of man were as ftiort as that of fome 
animals, it is a queftion (notwithftanding human 
reafon) whether we ftiould have any more laws, 
polity, arts, defigns, or contrivance, than flies or 
fummer inle£ts. 

What has been here faid, holds generally in all 
human affairs, and by confequence in our prefent 

argu- 
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argument : So that no fociety of trading men can 
bring about any great thing for the common good, 
who think themfelves but in a precarious and 
momentary pofleflion of their rights and privi- 
leges. 

And it is upon thefe grounds and principles, 
that we offer to public confideration, whether it 
may not be advifable, and for the intereft of 
England to fettle the Eaft-India Trade by the 
legiflative authority, for fuch a term of time, and 
upon fuch conditions, as fliall be thought fair, 
equal and reafonable, by the united wudom of 
the nation. 

We are far from prefuming to lay down any 
fcheme about this matter ; and the aim of all 
thefe papers being only to give fome little hints 
for abler heads to work upon, we (hall go no 
further than to fay, that for a good eftabli(hment 
for a certain term of time, it may turn to then: 
account who are concerned in this Trade, to ad- 
vance upon fuch a fund as (hall be agreed upon, 
a confiderable fum of money, either tO¥wds 
clearing fome branch of the King's revenue, in 
order to come at a prefent fund for the civil lift, 
or to pay oflF fome of the debts that prefs hardeft 
on the government. 

The public engagements confidered, and the 
impofitions that lie already upon moft commo- 
dities both of foreign growth and of our home 
product examined, it will be very difficult to 
find out materials which may be the proper objeft 
of a new impofition. And fuch as maturely 
weigh the prefent circumftances of this kingdom, 
will peradventure be of opinion, that to eftablifh 
this Trade by authority of parliament, in con- 
fidcration of a loan to be made, may dcfcrve to 
be thought on among the other Ways and Means 

of 
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of raifing monqr; for upon ftrift cnquiiy it will 
perhaps be founds that hardly any other method 
of bringing in a ready fum can be propoied^ 
which will lie with fo little Weight upon the whole 
body of the people ; So that by taking this courfe, 
in aU probability, two very important points will 
be guned at one and the fame time; that is, the 
public will be fupplied with a lai^ fum in an 
eaiy manner, and one of the principal branches 
of our Foreign TrafEc will thereby be fecured to 
England 

A Company thus protefted and countenanced 
by the ftate, would have more credit at home^ 
snake a better figure abroad, and be abler to con- 
(end with the wealth, power and fubtilcy of our 
neighbours. 

When their affairs fhall be thus made to have 
Ibme confiftency, when they fhall have a being in 
the ftate, and a firm eziftence in the laws, tney 
will be encouraged to make fuch fcttlements, and 
conftitute fuch new faftories, as may promote 
and enlarge the confumption of our Engliih pro- 
duft: And they may be enabled ui>on fuch a 
bottom, fo to ftrengthen themfelves in India, as 
not to ftand in fear hereafter of any attempts, 
either from the natives, or their European rivals. 

They would be in a capacity to deal with the 
difficulties that may arife from the Scotch efta- 
blifliment, which feems now but a fmall fcratch 
upon the body of our Trade, but, if not kept 
under by early remedies, may grow to a danger- 
ous ulcer. 

And, under this kind of conftitution, they 
would be able to maintain in India fuch a naval 
force, as would certainly fupprefs thofe piratical 
defigns, either of our own people, or of other 
nations, which embroil us with the Princes of 

that 
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that country, and if not prevented, muft in a 
Ihort time put an end to our whole Traffic thither. 

They would have power enough either by fair 
terms to remove, or by force of arms to deftroy 
any fettlement of pirates, fuch as is now forming 
at the N. E. end of Madagafcar, upon or near 
St. Mary's ifland; where it is faid a confiderable 
number of freebooters are nefting themfelves, and 
grow fo formidable, as that, in procefs of time^ 
they may give great difturbance both to our 
Eaft and Weft-India Trades. 

When a company has the ftrength and wealth 
fuch an eftablifhment would bege(, they might 
exert themfelves boldly in high attempts, for the 
honour and future advantage of their country; 
they may launch into profitable defigns, and not 
fear the expence of frefh difcoveries, or the un- 
fuccefsful event of any new fettlement ; they will 
be able to bear that lofs with which repeated en- 
deavours of introducing the wear and faftiion of 
our manufadures in thofe nations, muft in the 
beginning be attended. That wnich has dif- 
couraged adventurers upon a narrow bottom, ill 
fupported and continually attacked, will not 
frighten thofe who (hall ftand upon a firmer baQs : 
For as men who fufpedl they hold their cftates by 
a flight tenure, fell woods, break ground up, 
and try to make the moft, though the heart of 
the land be eaten out -, whereas they who think 
they have a furer and longer title, commit no 
walte, but ftudy improvements ; fo it fares with 
bodies of men engaged in Trade, who will make 
all the prefent profit they can, if they expcft 
hourly to be fupplanted; whereas they confult 
future advantage when their Trade is become in 
the nature of an eftate for term of years, which 
they can transfer at a higher value and price, the 

more 
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more it thrives, and the more it is in the way of 
improving. 

Nor is it at all reafonable to apprehend, that a 
conftitution of this kind will be too ftrong, too 
independent, and confequently liable to abufes; 
for Utppofe a bargain made and an eftablifbment 
granted for fo many years upon a valuable coa- 
Xideration, the fupreme power can never be fo 
bound up, but that it may juftly exert itfclf 
whenever corruptions, mifgovernment, neglefb of 
national intereft, or any other abufes of their 
privileges and fettlcment^ fhall call upon the 
legiflative authority for correftion. 

On the contrary, a Company fo fettled will 
always ftand in need of protedion and counter 
nance, and confequently muft do things popular, 
national, and for the public good, in order to re<^ 
commend themfclves to the favour of that power 
from whence their eftablifliment ftiall be derived ; 
for if they fall into wrong meafures, they will be 
the perpetual objedl; of clamour and envy •, but if 
they order their affairs fo as to carry out little 
bullion, and to make a large part of their im- 
ports hither, in procefs of time, the returns of 
our own manufaftures, theirs will become the 
favourite Traffic of the kingdom. 

It is hoped we have fufficiently fhewn, that the 
exportation of bullion is not fo dangerous to a 
country as it has been vulgarly thought; but we 
muft own, that a Trade carried on by permutation 
of commodities is more advantageous ; for ic 
gives employment to the people at home, and at 
the fame time, may bring an overplus of gain: 
But fuch a national good muft be the refult of long 
induftry, and muft be effcfted by Icilurely fteps, 
and is rather to be conftantly recommended by 
the ftate, than inforccd by any law ; for if our 

merchants 
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fperchants are tied up to one only exportation, 
ivhile other countries are left free, our neighbours 
and rivals may eafily fupplant us in all the Indian 
markets. 

But upon mature confideration of our own pro« 
dxx6t and manufaftures, and the fituation, man* 
ners, and way of living among thofe people, as 
far as can be colleAed by books, and from en- 
quiry, we are come to entertain a firm opinion, 
that England may carry on this Trade with as 
much national advantage as it has been managed 
by the Hollanders ; but then both countries muft 
be upon an equal foot in their conftitution. 

To form a right fcheme of this whole matter 
will not be difficult, becaufe there are feveral 
charters, both abroad and at home, which (with 
fome amendments adapted to our laws and go- 
vernment) may be good models to go by; to 
which may be added. 

That for the general facisfa£bion of the people, 
in a new eftablifhmcnt, great care (hould be taken 
to prevent frauds in the Company's fales, or any 
corruption or mifgovemment among themfelves i 
and that they (hould be enjoined to divide nothing 
but clear profit, which will preferve their capital, 
encreafe their credit, and make their creditors fe- 
cure. 

That they (hould be impowered to raife money 
by a general court among themfelves, to make 
up their capital, in cafe of great lofies ; by which 
method the Trade will never be at a (land for want 
of materials. 

That to put them upon a more equal fopt with 
the Scotch Company, all their exported commo- 
dities Ihould go out cuftom-free ; and that fevere 
laws (hould be made to prevent the bringing in 
Scotch Eaft-India goods by the north. 

Some 
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Some other regulations might be here propofed^ 
but this Difcourte is already fwelled much beyond 
our firft intentions. 

There were anciently great honours p^d to 
fuch as had been the inventors or reftorers of any 
ufeful arts, and who could contribute this way to 
the good of human kind) and! without doubt, 
whoever could propofe means, and by his appli- 
cation and induftry bring it about, that a greater 
quantity of our Englifh draperies might b^ con- 
fumed in thefe remote nations, would deferve con- 
fiderable praife, as the author of an univerfal be- 
nefit to his country. 

The Writer of thefe papers is very far from 
the vanity of thinking himfelf qualified for fo 
great a work ; but he may with modefty fay, he 
has made all thefe tjiings very much his ftudy ; 
and he who gives into any matter, with true zeal 
and a hearty afiedlion, to do his country fervice, 
will proceed very far in it, though his natural and 
acquired abilities do not equal thoie of other men. 
And with this thought he has lately ofiered him-* 
felf to go for India. 

He defires to try whether he can reduce to prac- 
tice the rules he has laid down, and to view with 
his own eyes, upon the fpot, the inftitutions, man- 
ners, different climates, and form of living in 
thole diftant parts, and from fuch i. profpedt, per- 
haps he may be enabled to propofe right and cer- 
tain methods to fecure this Trade, and to render 
it as grateful and popular, as it has been bene- 
ficial to England i the hopes of bringing which 
about, have made him think of this (at his time 
of day) hazardous undertaking ; and he is willing 
to venture his life upon an attempt fo much for 
the public good. 

It 
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It is not to build a fortune, at the cxpencc of 
his employers, that he propofes this long voyage ; 
his labour of fome years for the public, without 
any thought of recompence ; his unfpotted re- 
putation and clean hands, in former employments, 
XdWi fufficiently convince the better fort, to whom 
his writings arc directed, that his courage and 
education have put him above fuch a mean dc- 
lign ; he who has fo boldly attacked high vices, 
wUl hardly give a hold upon himfelf : Bcfides, 
time and books have, he thinks, mortified in him 
all immoderate appetites, but that after fame, 
which he covets to purchafe, by aiming at fome- 
thing for his country's profit. 

If his endeavours can any way contribute to- 
wards removing the clamours that lie upon this 
Traffic ; if he can lay a fchemc of introducing a 
full vent of Englilh drapery, by degrees, in Per- 
fia, China, and Japan, whereby this Trade will 
be upon a good foot, and have a right national 
turn, he (hall think the honour to be gained by 
compaffing thefe defigns will render him more 
happy, than if he (hould acquire all that wealth 
others propofe to themfelves by fuch a venture. 

The little cavillers about town will peradven- 
ture objcft, that he promotes the new conftitution 
here propofed, to recommend himfelf, and to 
make his court -, but it is notorious to very many, 
that if he could fubjedt his mind to bafe flattery 
and ferviie arts, he need not go fo far to feek 
employment; and the free fpirit which runs 
through all his writings, is a fufficicnt proof, 
that he has all along confulted more the public 
good than his own private intereft. 

He thought he was obliged to take notice of 
thefe things, becaufe it is commonly known he 
has offered to go for Indian but it is with an 

honeft 
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boheft defign^ and upon principles that refped: 
the kingdom's (prvicc. And whoever know them- 
felved to be uncorrupt, adive, and to have a pub- 
lic ipirit, with any ufeful talents, ought never to 
be afliamed of pretending to bufinefs. On the 
contrary, both here and elfewhere, they ought 
openly to brigue for employments of truft ; they 
have the examples of the bed: men in all ages to 
juftify this proceeding i and lazy virtue is almoft 
as detrimental to the public as a£tive vice: So 
that it feems a duty incumbent upon fuch as love 
their country, to make voluntary tender of their 
fervice, as often as they fee occafion, in order to 
refcue the commonwealth from weak and polluted 
hands. 

And now, in a few words, to recapitulate the 
whole matter of this Difcourfe, we have looked 
into the Balance of Trade, and examined the for- 
mer notions relating to it, becaufe thefe opinions 
may have an influence in our prefent councils ; 
we have humbly fubmitted our thoughts to the 
public upon that nice fubjeft; we have endea- 
voured to fhew what proportion the branch now 
handled may bear in the general bulk of our fo* 
reign bufinefs ; we have fet forth feme of the me- 
thods ufed by the Dutch, in managing their Eaft- 
India Trade, and what meafures may probably 
contribute to fecure our intereft there, and ren* 
der our dealings thither a more national benefit 
to this kingdom. 

Since the printing of the firft part of this Dif- 
courfe, we have fccn a memorial delivered by the 
Council of Trade, by which we find the moft ma- 
terial computations of this traA confirmed. This 
Memorial fays, ^ From Eaftlndia our importations 

* from 70 to 8S, have amounted upon the fales 

* here, to about a million per ann. as we are in- 
VoL. IL * formed; 
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* formed ; of which we fuppole about one half is 

* ufually re-exported.' 

The Writer has in this, and in the former DiC- 
courfes, more particularly examined Mr. PoUex- 
fen's notions concerning Trade, not out of any 
refentment ; not thinking himfelf at all touched 
by the reflexions in his Anfwer, nor out of any 

Prejudice to the gentleman ; for all that have the 
onour to know him* muft grant he is a man of 
worth, a good patriot, and that he preferved his 
integrity in the worft of times : But in a general 
iearch after truth, errors (whatever the perfon be 
who commits them) muft be dete£ted; and perhaps 
it has been here made out, that he is not infallible. 
Since the printing of the firft part of this Dif- 
courfe, we have likewife feen a calculation of the 
Naval Trade of England, anno 1688, and the 
profit then arifing thereby ; done by Mr. Gregory 
King, with the judgment and accuracy that always 
attend his performances; the fight of which 
has made the Writer of ihefe papers entertain 
thoughts of handling, fome time or other, more 
at large, feveral points concerning the Balance of 
Trade ; but at prefent he is weary, and fears the 
reader is in the fame condition. God be thanked 
his tedious work is at an end, which peradventure 
would have been more perfcft, if he had received 
thofc public helps, which might have been rea- 
£>oably expeded in fuch an undertaking* 
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SECT. I. 

THE Writer of thcfe Papers ftands in a man- 
ner engaged to fay fomething upon this 
fubjedt) having in his Difcourfes promifed to 
handle feveral points concerning the Balance of 
Trade; to which defign he was principally in- 
duced by the calculations then communicated to 
him by Gregory King, Efq; Lancafter Herald. 

The Eflfay upon Ways and Means, and the Dif- 
courfes lately fct forth on the Revenues, and on 
the Trade of England, did meet with fo good a 
reception from the beft fort of men, that he finds 
himfelf encouraged once more to offer to the 

public 
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public his obfervations of the like nature ; from 
which, if any thing can be gathered that may pro* 
mote, or tHat will hereafter tend to the welfare 
and profperity of his country, he fhall think his 
labours well rewarded. 

It is true, his computations were attacked fome<- 
time after they were publiQied, by two pam- 
phlets ; but fo impotendy, that he thinks he can- 
not do himfelf greater right, than to defire that 
all people who give themfelves the trouble to read 
his writings, would Ijkewife be pleafed to perufe 
Mr. P. R — ^y's obfervations and Mr. T. E— d'a 
remarks upon the faid books. And he doubts not, 
but that any impartial reader, by comparing the 
fchemes together, and by duly weighing the argu- 
ments of both fides, will think thefe anfwerers 
have rather ftrengthened and confirmed, than 
ihaktn his foundations. 

It is an eafy matter to pick out of any book, 
here and there, fomething to cavil at; which is 
the common method taken by the little fcribblers of 
the town, of anfwering, as they call it, a writer; 
but all judicious men know that an able Author 
proceeds quite another way ; and if his adverfary 
has advanced a wrong proportion, or a falfe hvpo- 
thefis, he fees up fomething in the room of what 
he would pull down, he offers another proportion 
or hypothefis, which fhall vifibly be truer, wifer 
and better founded : All other arguing (efpecially 
where any new matter has been advanced) being 
but wretched fophiftry, that carries with it no 
conviftion. What has been here &id, is all the 
reply the Writer of thefe papers defigns to make to 
the two forementioned pamphlets and their Au- 
thors, who (whatever they may b© good for elfe) 
have fhewn by their works, that figures and cal- 
culations 
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culations about the King's Revenue are very little 
their province. 

He thought it might be of ufe (in the heat of a 
war that had then the appearance of lading a great 
while) to propofe Ways aad Means by which taxes 
might be laid more equally, and by confequence 
more lightly upon the people \ and when the peace 
was concluded, he believed he might do his coup- 
try fervice to treat of the Public Revenues and of 
the Trade of England, the quiet times which the 
King's valour and wifdom had newly procured, 
feeming moft feafonable to propofe fome kind of 
remedy for thofe diforders in the adminiftration, 
which a war of fuch length had undoubtedly oc- 
cafioned. In the tra£ts therefore which he pub- 
lilhed, he handled Credit, the King's Revenues, 
the Public Debts and EngagementSj and feveral 
points relating to Trade, thereby to give fome 
view what improvements this nation was capable 
of, under a careful and fteady management. 

And having deeply imprinted in his mind, the 
notion that all our thoughts, endeavours, and de-* 
(ignments, (hould tend to the good and welfare of 
our country; and being convinced that even 
where abilities are wanting, the very intentions 
are commendable and virtuous, he is refolved to 
continue bis ftudies upon the fame fubje£t, and to 
look yet farther into the condition and poilure of 
this kingdom. 

He is now indeed called up to a (lation, wherein 
he has the opportunity of delivering his thoughts 
concerning the bufinefs of England another way 
than by bis pen -, but it is many years fince he had 
the honour to fit in parliament; and he doubts 
very much, whether he (hall be able to arrive at 
any degree of exprefling himfelf readily and weij; 
without which, the bell and moft ufeful matter 

lofcs 
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lofes all its energy apd effeft before ^ great aflem- 
bly. Writing and fpeaking are talents very dif- 
ferent*, a tolerable ftile may be attained to by 
great application and diligence; but elocution is a 
gift (and if employed to honeft ufes) one of the 
greateft bounties nature can beftow upon a man: 
He who has not the feeds of it within him^ (hall 
never come at it by art or labour; an4 (which 
perhaps is not vulgarly obferved) writing much 
extinguiihes the faculty of talking well off* hand, 
in fome perfons who would otherwife have a com- 
petent (hare thereof; for if the Writer be of any 
form, he accufioms himfelf to a correftnefs and a 
choice of words ; and this nicety and care beget a 
diffidency in him whidfa it altogether inconfiftent 
with the happinefs of fpeaking well in public. 
Such therefore^ as fear they cannot deliver their 
thoughts well and clearly another way, muft com- 
mit them to writing, in order to make whatever 
qualities they have, of fcrvice to their country. 

The matters we have hitherto handled, have 
been in a manner entirely new, and fuch wherein 
very little help could be had from books; and 
(it being the intereft of fome perfons of no fmall 
power in the management of affairs, that many 
truths, important for England to be known, 
Ihould rather be concealed, if poflfible, in the cen- 
ter of the earth, than laid open) the aids and 
lights which might be gathered from the public 
accounts and offices, have been induftrioufly 
withheld from all who are not fervile applauders 
of their wild and dcftruftive conduft; however, 
he will proceed on with his work, notwithftand- 
ing the potent malice of fuch men, utterly indif- 
ferent how much his enquiries offend^ them, pro- 
vided they yield any benefit to the king and king- 
dom. 

His 
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His aim always has been and ever (hall be, to 
Ihew how the wealth and ftrength of England is 
to be fecured and improved ; to fet the matters 
thereunto conducing in a true light; to inftill in- 
to the noinds of young gentlemen a defire of look- 
ing into the Revenues and Trade of the nation ; 
that having therein an infight themfclves, they 
may not be, in fome future reign, infnared by the 
wicked arts of falfe and rapacious minifters, who 
will be ever craving for large fupplies, but care- 
lefs how they wafte the public treafure ; who will 
be always coveting new funds, which they will 
lay by as fo much lumber of the {late, when 
they have borrowed all they can upon them, not 
minding how any new branch is managed ; who 
will be for (hearing the (heep as many times as 
they can every year without any care of the flock, 
or how the fleece (hall grow again; and who will 
be for pulling down the commonwealth, fo they 
may build up their own fortunes. 

It (hall not be here argued, whether the (}m1I of 
phyfic be now brought to perfedlion, or whether 
it is yet capable of further improvements; but 
this may be fafely pronounced, that the know- 
ledge of the finews, mufcles, arteries and veins, 
with the late difcovery of the circulation of the 
blood and all the parts of anatomy, conduce very 
much to render this dark fcience more plain and 
certain. 

In the fame manner, fuch as would underftand 
the body politic, its true conftitution, its flate 
of health, its growth or decay, its ftrength or 
weakness, and how to apply remedies to the va- 
rious diftempers to which it is incident, muft ftudy 
and look narrowly into all the diftinft parts of the 
commonwealth, its Trade, the current money, 
(which is its flowing blood) the arts, labour and 

manu- 
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manufadures, and the number of its peoj^le; 
with many other things which altogether are tht 
members of which the great body is compofed. 

From thefe topics, to reafon upon matters of 
government, has been the method we have hither- 
to taken, and which we (hall purfue in the follow- 
ing traA; and the way we goof arguing and con-^ 
eluding upon things by figures, being in a manner 
new, and made ufe of but by two or three before 
us, and that too but very fuperficially, it is hoped 
grains of allowance will be made, and that we 
ihall be looked upon as beginners of an art not 
yet polifhed, and which time may bring to more 
perfcdlion. 

In all arts and fciences, the firft inventions 
have been rude and unikilful: Very anciently, the 
Egyptians knew fomething of geometry, and the 
AlTyrians of aftronomy; but as well thefe, as all 
other parts of knowledge, were but a fhapeleis 
body, till brought into fome form by the artful 
hands of Pherecides, Thales, Anaximander and 
Pythagoras-, and yet philofophy had neither 
ftrength nor beauty, till it was further improved 
in the three fucccffive fchools of Socrates, Plato 
and Ariftotle. 

What has been here faid of fublimcr things, 
holds as well in fpeculations of an inferior na- 
ture, and in arcs merely mechanical, whofe firft 
principles and rudiments muil be imperfect. But 
if this our manner of enquiring into matters that 
relate to polity and government, be found any 
ways inftrudive and beneficial to the public, we 
hope hereafter to be followed by abler hands, who 
jQiall finilh what we are but begmning. 

We have formerly faid, * " That to find out 

• Difcourfcs on the Public Revenues and on Trade, Vol. IF. 
Part 11. p. 85, 86. 

"the 
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« the true Balance of Trade, in order to adapt 
«« thereunto our laws and form of living, would 
<« bring as much wealth to this country, as is rc- 
«« quifite to render a nation fafc and happy. 
«« That an exadt balance between us and every 
*• diftinft place, perhaps cannot by any human 
«« (kill be attained to-, and that it is not certain 
« whether a fcrutiny fo very nice would be of 
« any ufe. But that without doubt, a general 
*« ftate of this matter formed upon ftrift enquiry, 
«< with deliberation and (kill, and fuch an one as 
«* would carry with it a dcmonftration of being 
" fomewhat near the truth, muft be a great help 
** to the rulers and minifters of a country, and a 
<« good guide in many important counfels." 

That we have been heretofore large gainers by 
Trade, is manifeft from the expenfive war wc 
were able to carry on for fomany years-, and though 
to find out in what particulars we got or loft, 
may be very difficult ; yet to give fome general 
view of the matter may not be impoffible: And 
wc (hall endeavour to (hew from whence fuch 
may take their rife, who would have fome pro- 
fpeft of a thing fo vaft and that feems at fuch a 
diftance. 

And albeit to know the quantum of our yearly 
gains, may not perhaps fo much import the ftate; 
yet to be watchful that we do not lofcr, wafte and 
impair from time to time, muft certainly be the 
concern of every one who loves his country; and 
as it behoves private men frequently to balance 
their accounts, and to fee how their condition 
ftands; fo without doubt, it is . a duty incumbent 
upon thofe who are in power, very often to con- 
template the pofture of the nation, in order to 
this, that growing mifchicfs may have a fudden 
cure. 

As 
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As the wealth of all kinds ftored op in this 
kingdom was of late our chief fupport, fo what 
we art hereafter to get, muft defend us againft 
the accidents at home and abroad, to which all 
governments are liable-, and upOn this account 
Sc motions of Trade ought to be obferved with 
a. drift and careful eye. 

And we owe it to our country to communicate 
what we think may conduce to make it fiourilh; 
and the men in power (hould encourage fuch at- 
tempts, at leaft they fhould not opprefs nor con- 
trive their ruin, who employ their whole time, 
and impair their own health, in ftudying to pro- 
mote the common good. 

But they who a£t upon a principle are not 
caQly diflieartencd. In this effay we (hall fet 
forth fome probable methods of making a nation 
gainers in the Balance of Trade; and we (hall 
clofe the Difcourfc with endeavouring to fhew, 
that this Balance is not to be put of our fide, (by 
which we mean that a country cannot encreafe in 
wealth and power) b(it by private men doing their 
duty to the public, and but by a fteady courfe of 
bonefty, care and wifdom, in fuch as are trufted 
with the adminiftration. 

The wounds of the late war have drained us 
of fo much blood, and our foreign commerce has 
met with fbch a ruffle and interruption in all parts 
of the world, and our neighbours grow fo faft 
upon us, fome in wealth, and others in (hipping 
and the Ikill of Trade, that poverty muft grow 
upon us apace, our naval ftrength muft decreafe, 
and we muft utterly lofe the dominion of the fca, 
unlefs the legiQative authority exert itfelf with 
vigour, and interpofe betimes to prevent our im- 
pending ruin. ^^ 
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Wc have ftid formerly, * " That gold and 
« filvcr arc indeed the mea&rc of Trade, but 
^ that the fpring and original of it, in all nations, 
** is the natural or artificial produft of the coun- 
« try -, that is to fay, what their land, or what 
" their labour and induftry produces." 

There is no man that can reafonably difpute 
this pofition; and if granted, it follows from 
thence, that to know rightly how the Balance of 
Trade ftands with any nation, a due infpedion 
muft be made into their natural or artificial pro- 
dud:. 

But this natural or artificial produft being moft 
of it the refult of the people's labour and induftry, 
we fhail be ftill in the dark as to all enquiries of 
this kind, without maturely confidering the num- 
bers of the people. 

In thcfe fort of fpeculations not only the quan- 
tity but quality of the inhabitants muft be duly 
pondered j they muft be divided into their fcve- 
ral ranks and clafles : It muft be diftinguiOied 
who by their arts, labour or induftry are en- 
creafing, and who by their expence, poverty or 
floth, are decreafing the kingdom's wealth. Of 
thefe fubdivifions are likcwife to be made, of 
what numbers are employed in the church, in 
Mwr, in the fleets mercantile and warlike, in the 
law, in offices, in merchandize, in ftiop- keeping 
and trades, in handicrafts -, and who both of the 
higher and lower degree are perfons living upon 
their eftates 5 who are freeholders, farmers, la- 
bouring people, fervants, cottagers, alms people, 
and vagrants. 

• Dlfcoorfes on the Public Revenues and on Trade, Vol. F. 
Part II. p 354. 

The 
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The people being * thus diftribuced into thei^ 
proper ranks, we are likewife to enquire into the 
quality of the land they are to cultivate and im- 
prove, in order to that natural or artificial pro- 
duft which is the medium whereby a fuperlucra- 
tion of wealth is to be gDtten, We Ihould ex- 
amine what proportion of it is arable, pafture and 
meadow, woods and coppices, forefts, parks and 
common^ heaths, moors, mountains, and barren 
land, houfes and homeileads, &c. rivers, lakes, 
meers, roads, ways, and wafte land. 

The land & to yield the produd, which pro- 
^uft is to yield the wealth, fo that we IhOuld en- 
quire how this produft (lands in every particular, 
but more efpecially in the principal conilituenc 
parts of England's ftrength; namely, wool, corn, 
and our mines; for it is by the well ordering and 
wife difpofition of thefe branches of our wealth, 
that we are to be eainers in the Balance of Trade. 

W^e (hall therefore handle diftinfUy thefe heads, 
viz. the people, the land and its produdb, and 
fball endeavour to lay down feveral matters, from 
whence (peradventure with good grounds of 
probability) fome conclufions may be made in 
relation to our prefent fubjed: •, and becaufe taxes 
influence very much in the Balance of Trade, as 
will be (hewn hereafter, we fliall likewife fay 
fomething concerning our payments to the 
public. 
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SECT. IL 

Of the people of England. 

THE Writer of thefe papers has feen the be«« 
fore-mentioned Mr. King's natural and poli- 
tical obfenrations and conclufions upon the ftate 
and Condition of England in manufcript. The 
calculations therein contained are very accurate, 
and more perhaps to be relied upon than any 
thing that has been ever done of the like kind. 
This Ikilful and laborious gentleman has taken 
the right courfe to form his feveral fchcmes abouc 
the numbers of the people; for befides many 
different ways of working, he has very carefully 
infpeded the poll books, and the diftin&ions 
made by thofe a&s, and the produce in money of 
the refpe£tive polls going every where by reafon- 
able and difcreet mediums; befides which pains^ 
he has made obfervations of the very faflls in par«> 
ticular towns and places, from which he has been 
able to judge and conclude more lafely of others; 
fo that he feems to have looked further into this 
myftery than any other perfon. 

With his permiilion we (hall o&v to the pub« 
lie, fuch of his computations as may be of u(e, 
and enlighten the matter before us. 

He lays down, that if the firflr people of 
England was by a colony or colonies, confifnng of 
a number between loo and 1000 people, (which 
feems probable) fuch colony or colonies might be 
brought over between the year of the world 
2400 and 2600, viz. about 8 or 900 years after 
1 e flood, and 14 or 1500 years before the birth of 
Chrift \ at which time the world might have about 

a mil* 
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a million of families, and four or five millions of 
people. 

From which hypothefis, it will follow by an 
orderly fertes of encreafe. 

That when the Romans invaded England, 53 
years before Chrift's time, the kingdom might 
have about 360,000 people, and at Chrift's birth 
about 400,000. 

That at the Norman conqueft anno Chrifti 
1066, the kingdom might contain fomewhat above 
2,000,000. 

That anno 1260, or about 200 years after the 
Norman conqueft, it might contain about 2,750,000 
people, or half the prefent number; fo that the 
people of England may have doubled in about 
435 years laft paft. 

That in all probability the next doubling will be in 
about 600 years to come, viz. by the year 2300, 
at which time it may have about 11,000,000 of 
people, and the kingdom containing about 39 
millions of acres, there will be then about three 
acres and a half per head. 

That the encreafe of the kingdom for every 
J 00 years of the laft preceding term of doubling, 
and the fubfequent term of doubling may have 
been, and in probability may be, according to 
the following fcheme : 



Ann 
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Anno 


Number of 


Encreafe 


Chrifti. 


People. 


every hun- 
dred years. 


1300 


2,860,000 






— • 


440,000 


1400 


3,300,000 
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540,000 


1500 


3,840,000 


780,000 


1600 


4,620,000 






— 


880,000 


1700 


5>500,ooo 






— 


920,000 


1800 


6,420,000 
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930,000 


1900 


7^350,000 






mmmm 


930,000 


2000 


8,280,000 









925,000 


2100 


9,205,000 






— 


910,000 


2200 


10,115,000 









985,000 


2300 


11,000,000 





Whereby it may appear, that the encreafe of 
the kingdom being 880,000 people in the laft 
100 years, 920,000 in the next fucceeding 100 
years, the annual encreafe at this time may be 
about 9000 fouls per ann. 

But whereas the yearly births 
of the kingdom are about 
1 in 28.95, or — — 190,000 fouls. 



Vol. II. 



And 
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Brought over, 190,000 fouI$# 
And the yearly burials i in 

32.35, or — — 170,000 fouls. 



Whereby the yearly encreafe 
^ould be 
It is to be noted, 

ift. That the allow- 
ance for plagues 
and great mortali- 
ties may come to, 
at a medium — 

adly. Foreign or civil 
wars at a medium 

3dly, The fca con- 
ftantly employing 
about 40,000, may 
precipitate the death 
of about 

4thly, The planta 
tions (over and 
above the acccflion 
of foreigners) may 
carry away — 1000 J 

Whereby the neat annual en- 
creafe may be but •- 



— — 20,000 fouls* 



p. anw 



400a 



ZS<>^ 



— 2500 



1 1,000 per ana. 



9,000 fouls. 



That of thefe 20,000 fouls, which would be the 
annual encreafe of the kingdom by procreation, 
were it not for the fbrementioned abatements. 

The country encreafes annually by 

procreation — • — 20,000 fouls. 

The cities and towns, exclufive of 

London, by procreation, — 2,000 fouls. 

But London and the bills of mor- 
tality dccrcafe annually — - 2,000 fouls. 

So 
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§0 that London requires a fupply of 2000 fouls 
})er ann. to keep it from decreafing, befides a 
further fupply of about 3000 per ann. for its en- 
creafe at this time< In all 500O9 or above a half 
of the kingdoms neat encreafe. 

Mr. King further obferves, that by the afleiP- 
ments on marriages, births and burials, and the 
colleftor*s returns thereupon, and by the parifh 
l-egifters, it appears, that the proportions of mar- 
riages, births and burials, are according to the 
following fcheme : 
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Whence it may be obferved, that in 10,000 
co-exifting perfons. 

There are 71 or 72 marriages in the country, 
producing 343 children. 

78 marriages in the towns, producing 351 chil* 
dren. 

94 Marriages in London, producing 376 chil- 
dren. 

Whereby it follows, 

ill, That though each marriage in London 
produces fewer people than in the country, yet 
London in general having a greater proportion of 
breeders, is more prolific tnan the ocher great 
towns, and the great towns are more prolific 
than the country. ' 

2dly, That if the people of London of all 
ages were as long lived as thofe in the country, 
London would encreafe in people much faftcr pro 
rata than the country. 

gdly. That the reafons why each marriage in 
London produces fewer children than the country 
marriages, feem to be, 

I ft. From the more frequent fornications and 
adulteries. 

2dly, From a greater luxury and intempe- 
rance. 

3dly, From a greater intenfenefs on bufinefs. 

4ihly, From the unhcalthfulncfs of the coal 
fmokc. 

5thly, From a greater in'-quality of age be* 
tWeen the hulbands and wives. 

6thly, From the hufbands and wives not living 
fo long as in the country. 

He farther obferves, accr^unting the people to 
be 5,500,000, that the faid five millions and a 
half (including the tranfitory people and vagrants) 
appear by the afleflmcnts on marriages, births and 

burials. 
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burials, to bear the following proportion in xtH^ 
tion to males and females, and other didindions 
of the people, viz. 

Vide Scheme A. 

So that the number of communicants is in all 
3,260,000 fouls. 

And the number of fighting men between 16 
and 60, is i,3o8,ooo« 

That the batchelors are about 28 per cent, of 
the whole. 

Whereof thofc under 25 years are 25i per 
cent. 

And thofe above 25 years are 2^ per cent. 

That the maidens are about 28i per cent, of 
the whole* 

Whereof thofe under 25 years are 26t per 
cent. 

And thofe above 25 years are 2 per cent. 

That the males and females in the kingdom in 
general, are aged, one with another, 27 years and 
a half. 

That in the kingdom in general, there are near 
as many people living under 20 years of age, as 
there are above 20, whereof half of the males is 
under 19, and one half of the females is under 
21 years. 

That the ages of the people, according to their 
fcveral diftinftions, arc as follow, viz. 
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Having thus ftated the numbers of the people, 
he gives a fclieme of the income and expence of 
the feveral families of England, calculated for 
the year 168 8. 

Vide Scheme B, 

Mn King's modefty has been fo far overruled, 
as to fuffer us to communicate thefe his excellent 
computations, which we can the more fafely com- 
mend, having examined them very carefully, tried 
them by fome little operations of our own upon 
the fame fubjcft, and compared them with the 
fchemes of other perfons, who take pleafure in 
the like fludies. 

What he fays concerning the number of the 
people to be 5,500,000 is no pofitive affertion, nor 
Ihall we pretend any where to determine in that 
matter; what he lays down is by way of hypothec 
fis, that fuppofing the inhabitants of England to 
have been 1300, 2,860,000 heads, by the order- 
ly fcries of encreafe allowed of by all writers, 
they may probably be about anno 1700, 5,500,000 
heads; but if they were anno 1300 either lefs or 
more, the cafe muil proportionably alter ; for as to 
his allowance for plagues and great mortalities, civil 
wars, the fca and the plantations, they fecm very 
reafonable, and not well to be controverted. 

Upon thefe fchemes of Mr. King, we (hall make 
feveral remarks, though the text deferves much a 
better comment. 

The people being the firft matter of power and 
wealth, by whofe labour and induftry a nation 
muft be gainers in the Balance, their encreafe or 
decreafe mull be carefully obferved by any go- 
vcrnnment that defigns to thrive; that is, their 
encreafe muft be promoted by good condudt and 

wholefomc 
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wholcfome laws, and if they have been decreafed 
by war, or any other accident, the breach is to 
be made up as foon as poflible, for it is a maim io 
the body politic affecting all its parts. 

Almoft all countries in the world have been 
more or lefs populous, as liberty and property 
have been there well or ill fecurcd. The firft con- 
ftitution of Rome was no ill-founded government, 
a kingly power limited by laws; and the peo« 
pie encreafed fo faft, that from a fmall beginning, 
in the reign of their fixth king, they were able 
to fend out an army of 80,000 men. And in 
the time of the commonwealth, in that invafion 
which the Gauls made upon Italy, not long be- 
fore Hannibal came thither, they were grown fo 
numerous, as that their troops confiftcd of 700,000 
foot, and 70,000 horfe; it is true, their allies 
were comprehended in this number, but the or- 
dinary people fit to bear arms, being muftered in 
Rome and Campania, amounted to 250,000 foot 
and 23,000 horfe. 

Nothing therefore can more contribute to the 
rendering England populous and ftrong, than to 
have liberty upon a right foot, and our legal con- 
ftitution firmly prefervcd. A nation may be as 
well called free under a limited kinglhip as in a 
commonwealth; and it is to this good form of 
our government, that we partly owe that doubling 
of the people, which has probably happened here 
in 435 years laft paft. And if the ambition of 
fome, and the mercenary temper of others, fhould 
bring us at any time to alter our conftitution, and 
to give up our ancient rights, we (hall find our 
members diminifti vifibly and faft. For liberty 
encourages procreation, and not only keeps 
our own inhabitants among us, but invites 

ftrangers 
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ftrangers to come and live under the fhelterof 
our laws. 

The Romans indeed made ufe of an adventi- 
tious help to enlarge their city, which was by 
incorporating foreign cities and nations into their 
commonwealth; but this way is not without its 
mifchiefis *• For the ftrangers in Rome by degrees 
had grown fo numerous, and to have fo great a 
vote in the councils, that the whole government 
began to totter and decline from its old to its 
new inhabitants; which Fabius the cenfor ob- 
ferving, he applied a remedy in time, by re- 
ducing all the new citizens into four tribes, that 
being contrafted into fo narrow a fpace, they 
might not have fo malignant an influence upon 
the city. 

An zO: of general naturalization would like- 
wife probably encreafe our numbers very faft, and 
repair what lofs we have fufiered in our people by 
the late war: It is a matter that has been very 
warmly contended for by many good patriots; 
but peradvencure it carries alfo its danger with it, 
which perhaps would have the lefs influence by 
this expedient, namely, if an aft of parliament 
were made, that no heads of families, hereafter 
to be naturalized for the firft generation, fliould 
have votes in any of our eleftions. But as the 
cafe ftands, it feems againft the nature of right 
government, that ftrangers (who may be fpies, and 
who may have an intereft oppofite to that of 
England, and who at beft ever join in one link of 
obfequioufnefs to the minifters) fliould be fufiered 
to intermeddle in that important buflnefs of fend- 
ing members to parliament. From their fons in- 
ileed there is lels to fear, who by birth and na«* 

t MachiaTcl's difcauries on lirf. 
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cure tnzy come to have the fame interefl: and ink 
clinations as the natives. 

And though the expedient of Fabius Maximuc 
to contra£t ftrangers into four tribes, might be 
reafonable, where the affairs of a whole empire 
were tranfaded by magiftrates chofen in one city, 
yet the fame policy may not hold good in Eng^ 
land; foreigners cannot influence elections here 
by being difperfcd about in the feveral counties of 
the kingdom, where they can never come to have 
any confiderable ftrength. But fome time or other 
they may endanger the government, by being fuf- 
fcred to remain, fuch vafl: numbers of them, here 
in London, where they inhabit all together, at 
leaft 30,000 perfons in two quarters of the town, 
without intermarrying with the Englifh, or learn- 
ing our language, by which means, for feveral 
years to come, they are in a way ftill to continue 
foreigners, and perhaps may have a foreign intereft 
and foreign inclinations : To permit this cannot be 
advifable or fafe. It may therefore be proper to 
limit any new a6ts of naturalization, with fuch re- 
ftridions as may make the acceflion of ftrangers 
not dangerous to the public. 

An acceflion of flrangers, well regulated, may 
add to our ftrength and numbers ; but then it mufl: 
be compofed of labouring men, artificers, mer- 
chants, and other rich men, and not of foreign 
foldiers, fince fuch fright and drive away from a 
nation more people than their troops can well con^ 
fift of: For if it has been ever feen that men 
abound mofl: where there is mofl: freedom, (China 
excepted, whofe climate excels all others, and 
where the exercife of the tyranny is mild and eafy) 
it muft follow that people will in time defcrt thofe 
countries whofe beft flower is their liberties, if 
({>ofe liberties are thought precarious or in danger. 

That 
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That foreign foldiers arc dangerous to liberty, we 
may produce examples from all countries and all 
ages \ but we fiiall inftance only one, becaufe it is 
eminent above all the reft. 

♦ The Carthaginians, in their wars, did very 
much ufe mercenary and foreign troops ; and when 
the peace was made between them and the Ro- 
mans, after a long difpute for the dominion of Si- 
cily, they brought their army honie to be paid and 
diibanded, which Gefco their general had the 
charge of embarking^ who did order all his part 
with great dexterity and wifdom. But the ftacc of 
Carthage \^ancing money to clear arrears, and fa- 
tisfy the troops, was forced to keep them up 
longer than was defigned. The army confided of 
Gauls, Ligurians, Baleareans, and Greeks. Ac 
firft they were infolent in their quarters in Car-* 
thage, and were prevailed upon to move to Sicca, 
where they were to remain and expeft their pay. 
There they grew prefently corrupted with eafc 
and pleafure, and fell into mutinies and diforder, 
and to making extravagant demands of pay and 
gratuities ; and in a rage, with their arms in their 
hands, they marched 20,000 of them towards 
Carthage, encamping within 15 miles of the. city 5 
and chofe Spendius and Matho, two profligate 
wretches, for their leaders, and imprifoncd Gefco, 
who was deputed to them from the commonwealth. 
Afterwards they caufed almoft all the Africans, 
their tributaries, to revolt -, they grew in a fhort 
time to be 70,000 ftrong -, they fought feveral bat- 
tles with Hanno and Hamilcar Barcas. During 
thcfe tranfadtions, the mercenaries that were in gar- 
rifon in Sardinia mutinied likewife, murdering 
their commander and all the Carthaginians \ while 

• PoIybi«9, lib. i, 
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Spendius and Matbo, to render their accomplices 
more delperate, put Gefco to a cruel death, pre- 
fuming afterwards to lay fiege to Carthage itfelf. 
They met with a fhock indeed at Prion, where 
40,000 of them were flaughtered ; but foon after 
this battle, in another, they took one of the Car- 
thaginian generais prnbner, whom they fixt to a 
croft, crucifying 30 of the principal fenators 
round about him. Spendius and Matho were at 
laft taken, the one crucified and the other tor- 
mented to death : But the war lalted three years 
and near four months with cxceffive cruelty ; in 
which the ilate of. Carthage loft feveral battles, 
and was often brought within a hair's breadth of 
utter ruin. 

If fo great a commonwealth as Carthage, though 
aflifted it that time by Hiero King of Syracufe, 
and by the Romans, ran the hazard o^ lofing their 
empire, city and liberties, by the infurreftion of a 
handful of mercenaries, whofe firft ftrength was 
but 20,000 men, it (hould be a warning to all 
free nations, how they fufFer armies fo compofed 
to be among them ; and it fhould frighten a wile 
ftate from defiring fuch an encreafe of people, as 
may be had by the bringing over foreign fol- 
'diers. 

Indeed, all armies whatfoever, if they are over 
large, tend to the difpeoplihg of a country, of 
which our neighbour nation is a fufficient proofs 
where, in one of the beft clin^ates in Europe, men 
are wanting to till the ground. For children do 
not proceed from the intemperate pleafures taken 
loofely and at random, but from a regular way of 
living, where the father of the family defires to 
rear up and provide for the oflfspring he fhall 
beget* 

Securing 
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Securing the liberties of a nation, may be laid 
down as a fundamental for encreafing the numbers 
of its people; but there are other polities there- 
unto conducing, which no wife ftace has ever ne* 
glefted. 

No race of men did multiply fo faft as the Jews, 
which may be attributed chiefly to the wifdom or 
Mofes their lawgiver, in contriving to promote the 
ftate of marriage. 

The Romans had the fame care, paying no re- 
aped to a man childlefs by his own faulty and 
giving great immunities and privileges, both iii 
the city and provinces, to thofe who had fuch and 
fuch a number of children. Encouragements of 
the like kind are alfo given in France to fuch as 
enrich the commonwealth by a large iflue. 

But we in England have taken another courfe, 
laying a fine upon the marriage- bed, which feems 
fmall to thofe who only contemplate the pomp and 
wealth round about them, and in their view ; but 
they who look into all the diflferent ranks of men, 
are well fatisfied that this duty on marriages and 
births is a very grievous burthen upon the poorer 
fort, whofe numbers compofe the ftrength and 
wealth of any nation. This tax was introduced 
by the necefljty of affairs. It is difficult to fay 
what may be the event of a new thing ; but if we 
are to take meafures from paft wifdom, which 
exempted prolific families from public duties, we 
fliould not lay impofitions upon thofe who find it 
hard enough to maintain themfelves. If this tax 
be fuch a weight upon the poor, as to difcourage 
marriage and hinder propagation, which feems the 
truth, no doubt it ought to be abolifhed ; and afi 
a convenient time we ought to change it for fomc 
other duty, if tlicre were only this fingle reafbn^ 

that 
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tliat it is fo dircfUy oppofite to the polity of all 
ages and all countries. 

In order to have hands to carry on labour and 
manufadtures, which muft make us gainers in the 
Balance of Trade, we ought noc to deter, but ra- 
ther invite men to marry, which is to be done by 
privileges and exemptions for fuch a number of 
children, and by denying certain offices of truft 
and dignities to all unmarried perfons ; and where 
it is once made a falhion among thofe of the 
better fore, it will quickly obtain with the lower 
degree. 

Mr. King, in the foregoing fcheme, [fee p. 
180.] (for which he has as authentic grounds 
as perhaps the matter is capable of) lays down^ 
that the annual marriages of England are abouc 
41,000, which is one marriage out of every 
134 perfons: Upon which we obferve, that this 
is not a due proportion, confidering how few 
of our adult males (in comparifon with other 
countries) perilh by war or any other accident ; 
from whence may be inferred, that our polity is 
fome way or other defeftive, or the marriages 
would bear a nearer proportion with the grois 
number of our people ; for which defcft, if a re- 
medy can be found, there will be fo much more 
ftrength added to the kingdom. 

From the books of affeffment on births, mar- 
riages, &c. by the nearcft view he can make, he 
divides the 5,500,000 people into 2,700,000 
males, and 2,800,000 females ; from whence (con- 
fidering the females exceed the males in number, 
and confidering that the men marry later than 
women, and that many of the males are of nccef- 
fity abfent in the wars, at fca, and upon other bu- 
fincfs) it follows, that a large proportion of the 
females remain unmarried, chough at an adulc 
age^ which is a dead lofs to the nation, every 

birth 
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birth being fo much certain treafare ; upon which 
account, iiuch laws muft be for the public good» 
as induce all men to marry whofe circumilances 
permit it. 

From his divifion of the people, it may be like- 
wife obferved, that the near proportion there is 
between the males and females, (which is faid to 
hold alfo in other places) is an argument (and the 
ftrongeft that can be produced) againfl: polygamy^ 
and the encreafe of mankind^ which fome think 
might be from thence expe6ted ; for if nature had 
intended to one man a plurality of wives, fhc 
^ould have ordered a great many more female 
births than male, her defignments being always 
right and wife. 

The fecuring the pariih for baftard children, is 
become fo fmall a punifhment, and fo eafily com-* 
pounded, that it very much hinders marriage. 
The Dutch compel men of all ranks to marry 
the woman whom they have got with child ; and 
perhaps it would tend to the farther peopling of 
England, if the common people here, under fuch 
a certain degree, were condemned by fome new 
law to fufier the fame penalty. 

A country that makes provifion to encreafe in 
inhabitants, whofe fituation is good, and whofe 
people have a genius adapted to Trade, will never 
fail to be gainers in the Balance, provided the la* 
bour and induftry of their people be well managed 
and carefully direded. 

The more any man contemplates thefe matters, 
the more he will come to be of opinion, that 
England is capable of being rendered one of the 
ftrongeft nations, and the richeft fpot of ground in 
Europe. 

It is not extent of territory that makes a country 
powerful, but numbers of men well employed, 

conve* 
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convenient ports, a good navy, and a foil pro- 
ducing all fore of commodities. The materials for 
all this we have, and fo improveable, that if we 
did but fecond the gifts of nature, with our own 
induftry, wc (hould loon arrive to a pitch of great- 
nefs that would put us at lead: upon an equal foot 
with any of our neighbours. 

If we had the compliment of men our land can 
maintain and nourifh ; if we had as much trade 
as our ftock and knowledge in fea-aflPairs is capa- 
ble of embracing ; if we had fuch a naval ftrength 
as a trade fo extended would eafily produce j and 
if we had thofe ftores and that wealth which is the 
certain refult of a large and well-governed traffic, 
what human ftrength could hurt or invade us? 
On the contrary, Ihould we not be in a pofture 
not only to refift, but 10 give the law to others ? 

Our neighbouring commonwealth has not in 
territory above eight millions of acres, and per- 
haps not much above 2,200,000 people; and yet 
what a figure have they made in Europe for thefc 
laft hundred years ? What wars have they main- 
tained ? What forces have they refifted ? and to 
what a height of power are they now come, and 
all by good order and wife government ? 

They are liable to frequent invafions; they la- 
bour under the inconvenience and danger of bad 
ports ; they confume immenfe fums every year to 
defend their land againft the fea ; all which diffi- 
culties they have fubdued by an unwearied in- 
duftry. 

Wc are fenced by nature againft foreign ene- 
mies ; our ports are fafe -, we fear no irruptions of 
the fea ; our land territory at home is at leaft 39 
millions of acres ; we have in all likelihood not 
lefs than 5,500,000 people ; what a nation might 
we then become, if all thefe advantages were tho- 

VoL.» II. roughly 
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roughly improved, and if a right application were 
made of all this ftrength, and of thefe numbers ? 

They who apprehend the immoderate growth 
of any Prince or State, may perhaps fucceed by 
beginning firft, and by attempting to pull down 
fuch a dangerous neighbour, but very often their 
good defigns are difappointed. In all appearance 
they proceed more fafely, who under fuch a fear 
make themfelves ftrong and powerful at home. 
And this was the courfe which Philip King of 
Macedort, the father of Perfeus, took^ when he 
thought to be invaded by the Romans. 

The greatncfs of Rome gave Carthage very 
anxious thoughts ; and it rather feems that they 
entered into the fecond Punic war, more for fear 
the Romans fliould have the univerfal empire, than 
out of any ambition to lord it themfelves over the 
whole world. Their defign was virtuous, and 
peradventure wile, to endeavour at fome early in- 
terruption to a rival that grew fo faft ; however, 
we fee they mifcarried, though their armies were 
led by Hannibal. But Fortune, which had de- 
termined the dominion of the earth for Rome, did 
perhaps lead them into the fatal counfel of pafling 
the Ebcr,. contrary to the articles of peace con- 
cluded with Afdrubal, and of attacking Saguntum, 
before they had fufficicntly recovered of the 
wounds they had fufFered in the wars about Sicily, 
Sardinia, and with their own rebels. If the high 
courage of Hannibal had not driven the common- 
wealth into a new war, while it was yet faint and 
weak, and if they had been fuffered to purfue their 
viftories in Spain, and to get firm footing in that 
rich, warlike, and then populous country, very 
probably in a few years they might have been a 
more equal match ^ for the Roman people. It is 
true^ if the Romans bad endeavoured at the con- 

queft 
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queft of Spain, and if they had difturbcd the Car- 
thaginians in that country, the war muft have been 
unavoidable \ becaufe it was evident in that age, 
and will be apparent in the times we live in, that 
whatever foreign power already grown great, can 
add to its dominion the poflelfion of Spain, will 
ftand fair for univerfal empire. 

But unlefs fome fuch cogent reafon of ftate, as 
is here inftanced, intervene, in all appearance, the 
beft way for a nation that apprehends the growing 
power of any neighbour^ is to fortify itfdf within ; 
we do not mean by land armies, which rather de- 
bilitate than ftrengthen a country, but by potent 
navies, by thrift in the public treafure, care of the 
people's trade, and all the other honeft and ufeful 
arts of peace. 

By fuch an improvement of our native ftrength, 
agreeable to the laws and to the temper of a free 
nation, England, without doubt, may be brought 
to fo good a poiture and condition of defending it- 
felf, as not to apprehend any neighbour jealous of 
its ftrength, or envious of its greatnefs. 

And to this end we open thefe fchemes, that a 
wife government, under which we live, not hav- 
ing any defigns to become arbitrary, may fee 
what materials they have to work upon, and how 
far our native wealth is able to fccond their 
good intentions of prefcrving us a rich and a free 
people. 

Having faid fomething of the number of our 
inhabitants, we ftiall proceed to difcourfe of their 
different degrees and ranks, and to examine who 
are a burthen and who a proBt to the public ; for 
by how much every part and member of the 
commonwealth can be made ufeful to the whole, 
by fo much a nation will be more and more a 

gainer 
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gainer in this Balance of Trade which we are to 
treat of. 

Mr. King, from the aflefTments on births arid 
marriages, and from the polls, has formed the 
fcheme here infcrted*, of the ranks, degrees, 
titles, and qualifications of the people. He has 
done it fo judicioufly, and upon fuch grounds, that 
it is well worth the careful perufal of any curious 
perfon -, from thence we (hall make fome obferva^ 
tions, in order to put our prefent matter in a 
clearer light. 

I ft. This fcheme detedls their error, who, in the 
calculations they frame, contemplate nothing but 
the wealth and plenty they fee in rich cities and 
great towns, and from thence make a judgment 
of the kingdom's remaining part ; and from this 
view conclude, that taxes and payments to the 
public do moftly arife from the gentry and better 
fort, by which mcafures they neither contrive their 
impofition aright, nor are they able to give a true 
eftimate what it (hall produce ; but when we have 
divided the inhabitants of England into their pro- 
per clafTcs, it will appear that the nobility and 
gentry are but a fmall part of the whole body of 
the people. 

Believing that taxes fall chiefly upon the better 
fort, they care not what they lay, as thinking they 
will not be felt ; but when they come to be levied, 
they either fall (hort, and fo run the public into 
an immenfe debt, or they light fo heavily upon 
the poorer fort, as to occafion infufferable cla- 
mours ; and they whofe proper bufinefs it was to 
contrive thcfe matters better, have been fo un- 
(kilful, that the legiflative power has been more 
than once compelled, for the people's cafe, to give 

* See Stheme B. 
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new funds, inftead of others that bad been ill 
proje£ted. 

This may be generally faid. That all duties 
whatfoever upon the confumption of a large pro* 
duce, fall with the greateft weight upon the com- 
mon fort : So that fuch as think in new duties 
that they chiefly tax the rich, will find them- 
felves quite miftaken ; for either their fund mufl: 
yield little, or it muft arife from the whole body 
of the people, of which the richer fort are but a 
fmall proportion. 

And though war, and national debts and en- 
gagements, might heretofore very rationally plead 
for excifes upon our home confumption, yet, now 
there is a peace, it is the concern of every man 
that loves his country, to proceed warily in lay- 
ing new ones, and to get ofi^ thofe which are al- 
ready laid, as faft as ever he can. High cuftoms 
and high excifes both together are incompatible; 
either of them alone are to be endured, but to 
have them co-exift is fufiered in no well-governed 
nation. If materials of foreign growth were at an 
eafy rate, a high price might be the better borne 
in things of our own product ; but to have both 
dear at once (and by reafon of the duties laid upon 
them) is ruinous to the inferior rank of men ^ and 
this ought to weigh more with us, when we con- 
fider that even or the common people, a fubdi- 
vifion is to be made, of which one part fubfift 
from their own havings, arts, labour, and in- 
duftry; and the other part fubfift a little from 
their own labour, but chiefly from the help and 
charity of the rank that is above them. For, ac- 
cording to Mr. King's fcheme *, 

* See Scheme B. 
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The nobility and gentry, with theif familiei 
and retainers, the perfons in offices, merchants, 
perfons in the law, the clergy, freeholders, 
farmers, perfons in fciences and liberal arts, 
(hopkeepers and tradefmen, handicraftfmen, na* 
val officers, with the families and dependents 
upon all thefe altogether, make up the number 
of — — — 2,675,520 heads. 

The common feamen, common 

foldiers, labouring people, 

and out-fervants^ cottagers, 

paupers, and their families, 

with the vagrants, make up 

the number of — — 2,825,000 heads. 

In all, 5,500,520 heads. 

So that here feems a majority of the people, 
whofe chief dependence and fqbliftence is from the 
other parr, which majority is much greater, in re- 
fpcdt of the number of families, becaufc 500,000 
families contribute to the fupport of 850,000 fa- 
milies. In contemplation of which, great care 
(hould be taken not to lay new duties upop the 
home confumption, unlefs upon the extremeft ne- 
ccffities of the ftate ; for though fuch impofitions 
cannot be faid to fall dircdkly upon the lower 
rank, whofe poverty hinders them from confum* 
ing fuch materials (though there are few excifes to 
which the meaneft perfon does not pay fomethtng) 
yet indire£tly, and by unavoidable confequences, 
they are rather more affisdted by high duties upon 
our home confumption, than the wealthier de- 
gree of people \ and fo we (hall find the cafe to be, 
if we look carefully into all the diftind ranks of 
men there enumerated* 

ift. As 
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ift, As to the nobility and gentry ; they muft 
of neceffity retrench their families and expences, 
if exceflive impoficions are laid upon all (orts of 
materials for confuttiption \ from whence follows, 
that the degree below them of merchants, (hop- 
keepers, tradefmen, and artifans, mull: want em* 
ploymenr. 

2dly, As to the manufa6tures ; high excifes in 
time of peace are utterly deftrudive to that prin- 
cipal part of England's wealth ; for if malt, coals, 
fait, leather, and other things, bear a great price, 
the wages of fervants, workmen, and artificers, 
will confequently rife, for the income muft bear 
fome proportion with the expence ; and if fuch as 
fet the poor to work, find wages for labour or 
manufacture advance upon them, they muft rife in 
the price of their comnnodity, or they cannot live ; 
all which would fignify little, if nothing but our 
own dealings among one another were thereby 
afFefted ; but it has a confequence far more perni- 
cious in relation to our Foreign Trade, for it is 
the exportation of our own produdt that muft 
make England rich ; to be gainers in the Balance 
of Trade, we muft carry out of our own produ6t 
what will purchafe the things of foreign growth that 
are needful for our own confumption, with fome 
overplus, either in bullion or goods, to be fold in 
other countries -, which overplus is the profit a na- 
tion makes by trade, and it is more or lefs, ac- 
cording to the natural frugality of the people that 
export, or as from the low price of labour and 
manufadlure they can afford the commodity cheap, 
and at a rate not to be underfold in foreign mar- 
kets. The Dutch, whofe labour and manufac- 
tures are dear by reafon of home excifes, can not- 
withftanding fell cheap abroad, becaufe this difad- 
vantage they labour under is balanced by the par- 

fimonious 
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fimonious temper of their people : But in Eng- 
land, where this frugality is hardly to be intro- 
duced, if the duties upon our home confumption 
are fo large as to raife confiderably the price of 
labour and manufafture, all our commodities for 
exportation muft by degrees fo advance in the 
prime value, that they cannot be fold at a rate 
which will give them vent in foreign markets ; and 
we muft be every where underfold by our wifer 
neighbours. But the confecjuence of fuch duties 
in time of peace, will fall moft heavily upon our 
woollen manufadtiires, of which moft have more 
value from the workmanlhip than the material ; 
and if the price of this workmanfhip be inhanced, 
it will in a fliort courfe of time put a necelTity 
upon thofe we deal with of fetting up manufac- 
tures of their own, fuch as they can, or of buying 
goods of the like kind and ufe from nations that 
can afford them cheaper. And in this point we 
are to confider, that the bulk of our woollen ex- 
ports does not confift in draperies made of the fine 
wool, peculiar to our foil, but is compofed of 
coarfe broad cloths, fuch as Yorkfliire cloths, 
kerfies, which make a great part of our exports, 
and may be, and are made of a coarfer wool, 
which is to be had in other countries : So that we 
are not fingly to value ourfelves upon the mate- 
rial, but alio upon the mangfa6lure, which we 
fhould make as cafy as we can, by not laying over- 
heavy burthens upon the manufadure : And our 
woollen goods being ^^ds of our foreign exports, 
it ought to be the chief objedl of the public 
care, if we expeft to be gainers in the Balance 
of Trade, which is what we hunt after in thefe 
enquiries. 

jdly. As to the lower rank of all, which we 
compute at 2,825,000 heads, a majority of the 

whole 
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whole people, their principal fubfiftence is upon 
the degrees above them •, and if thofe are rendered 
uncafy, thefe muft (hare in the calamity; hue 
even of this inferior fort, no fmall proportion con- 
tribute largely to excifes, as labourers and out- 
fervants, which likewife afie£t the common fea- 
men, who muft thereupon raifc their wages, or 
they will not have wherewithal to keep their fa- 
milies left at home ; and the high wages of fea- 
men is another burthen upon our Foreign Traffic. 
As to the cottagers, who are above fth part of 
the whole people, fome duties reach even them, 
as thofe upon malt, leather, and fait, but not 
much, becaufe of their (lender confumption; but 
if the gentry, upon whofe wtK)ds and gleanings 
they live, and who employ them in day-labour ; 
and if the manufaAurers, for whom they card and 
fpin, are overburthened with duties, they cannot 
afford to give them fo much for their labour and 
handywork ; nor to yield them thofe other reliefs 
which are their principal fubfiftence, for want of 
which, thefe miferable wretches muft periih with 
cold and hunger. 

Thus we fee excifes either direftly or indi- 
reftly fall upon the whole body of the people ; 
but we do not take notice of thefe matters, as re- 
ceding from our former opinion : On the con- 
trary, we ftill think them the moft eafy and equal 
way of taxing a nation ; and perhaps it is de- 
monftrable, that if we had fallen into this method 
at the beginning of the war, of raifing the year's 
expence within the year by excifes, England had 
not been now indebted fo many millions; but 
what was advifable, under fuch a neceffity and 
danger, is not to be purfued in times of peace, 
efpecially in a country depending fo much upon 
trade and manufactures. 

Our 
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Our ftudy now ought to be how thofe debts 
may be fpccdily cleared off, for which thcfc new 
revenues are the funds, that Trade may again move 
freely as it did heretofore, without fuch a heavy 
clog; but this point we (hall more amply handle^ 
when we come to (peak of our payments to the 
public. 

Mr. Kin^ divides the whole body of the people 
into two prmcipal claflcs, viz. 

Heads. 
* Encreafing the wealth of the king- 
dom, — — — — 2.675,520 
Decreafing the wealth of the king- 
dom, — — — — 2,825,000 

By which he means, that the firft clafs of the 
people, from land, arts, and induftry, maintain 
thcmfelvcs, and add every year fomething to the 
nation's general flock; and befides this, out of 
their fuperfluity, contribute every year fo much to 
the maintenance of others. 

That of the fecond clafs, fome partly maintain 
themfelves by labour, (as the heads of the cottage 
families) but that the reft, as moft of the wives 
and children of thefe, (ick and impotent people, 
idle beggars and vagrants, are nourifhed at the 
coft of others ; and are a yearly burthen to the 
public, confuming annually fo much as would be 
otherwife added to the nation's general ftock. 

The bodies of men are without doubt the moft 
valuable treafure of a country -, and in their 
fphere, the ordinary people arc as ferviceable to 
the commonwealth as the rich, if they are em^ 
ployed in honeft labour and ufcful arts: And 
iuch being more in number, do more contribute 

* See Scheme B. 
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to cncreafc the nation's wealthp than the higher 
rank. 

But a country niay be populous and yet poor, 
(as were the ancient Gauls and Scythians) fo that 
pumbcrs, ynlefs they are well employed, make the 
body politic big, but unwieldy -, ftrong, but unac* 
tive ; as to any itfes of good government. 

Theirs is a wrong opinion, who think all 
mouths profit a coilntry that confume its pro- 
duft : And it may be more truly affirmed, that 
he who does not fome way fcrve the common- 
wealth, either by being employed, or by employ- 
ing others, is not only a ufclefs, but hurtful mem- 
ber to it. 

As it is charity, and what we indeed owe to 
human kind, to make provifion for the aged, 
the lame, the fick, blind and impotent ; fo it is a 
juftice we owe to the commonwealth, not to fuf- 
fer fuch as have health, and who might maintain 
themfelves, to be drones, and live upon the la- 
bour of others. 

The bulk of fuch as are a burthen to the pub- 
lic, confifts in the cottagers and paupers, beggars 
in great cities and towns, and vagrants. 

Upon a furvcy of the hearth books, made in 
Michaelmas 1685, it was found, that of the 
1,300,000 houfes in the whole kingdom, thofe of 
one chimney amounted to 554,631; but fome of 
thefe haying land about them, in all our calcula- 
tions, we have computed the cottagers but at 
500,000 families. But of thefe a large number 
may get their own livelihood, and are no charge 
to the parifti, for which reafon Mr. King very ju- 
dicioufly computes his " cottagers and paupers 
*« d^creafing the wealth of the nation but at 
^* 400,000 families;" in which account he in- 
cludes the poor houfes in cities, towns, and vil- 
lages. 
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lages, befides which he reckons 30,000 vagrants; 
and all thefe together, to make up 1,330,000 
heads. 

This is a very great proportion of the people to 
be a burthen upon the other part, and is a weight 
upon the land intereil ; of which the landed gentle* 
men muft certainly be very fenfible. 

If this vaft body of men, inftead of being ex- 
penfive, could be rendered beneficial to the com- 
monwealth, it were a work no doubt highly to be 
promoted by all who love their country. 

It feems evident to fuch as have confidered thefe 
matters, and who have obferved how they are or- 
dered in nations under a good polity, that the 
number of fuch who, through age or impotence, 
Hand in real need of relief, is but fmall, and might 
be maintained for very little ; and that the poor 
rates are fwellcd to the extravagant degree we now 
fee them at, by two forts of people, one of which, 
by reafon of our flack adminiftration, is fuffered 
to remain in floth -, and the other, through a de- 
fedt in our conftitution, continue in wretched po- 
verty for want of employment, though willing 
enough to undertake it. 

All this feems capable of a remedy ; the laws 
may be armed againft voluntary idlenefs, fo as to 
prevent it ; and a way may probably be found out 
to fet thofe to work who are defirous to fupport 
themfelves by their own labour : And if this could 
be brought about, it would not only put a flop to 
the courle of that vice which is the confequence 
of an idle life, but it would greatly tend to en- 
rich the commonwealth; for if the induftry of not 
half the people maintains in fome degree the other 
part *, and befides, in times of peace, did add every 
year near 2,500,000 to the general flock of Eng- 
land, to what pitch of wealth and greatnefs might 

we 
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wc not be brought, if one limb were not fuffered 
to draw away the nourifhment of the other ; and 
if all the members of the body politic were ren- 
dered ufeful to it ? 

Nature in her contrivances has made every 
part of a living creature either for ornament or 
ufe, the fame fhould be in a politic inftitution 
rightly governed. 

It may be laid down for an undeniable truth, 
that where all work, nobody will want; and to 
promote this would be a greater charity and more 
meritorious, than to build hofpitals, which very 
often are but fo many monuments of ill-go*tten 
riches attended with late repentance. 

To make as many as poffible of thefe 1,530,000 
perfons (whereof not above 330,000 are children 
too young to work) who now live chiefly upon 
others, get themfelves a large (hare of their main- 
tenance, would be the opening a new vein of 
treafure of fome millions fterling per ann. it 
would be a prefent eafe to every particular man 
of fubftance, and a lafting benefit to the whole 
body of the kingdom; for it would not only 
nourilh but encreafe the numbers of the people, 
of which many thoufand perifh every year, by 
thofe difeafes contrafted under a flothful poverty. 

Our laws relating to the poor are very nume- 
rous, and this matter has employed the care of 
every age for a long time, though but with little 
fuccefs, partly through the ill execution, and 
partly through fome defcft in the very laws. 

The corruptions of mankind are grown fo 
great, that now-a-days laws are not much ob- 
ferved, which do not in a manner execute them- 
felves ; of this nature are thofe laws which relate 
to bringing in the Prince's revenue, which never 
fail to be put in execution, bccaufe the people 

muft 
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muft pay« and the Prince will be paid; buf where 
only one part of the conftitution, the people are 
immediately concerned, as in laws relating to the 
poor, the highways, aflizes, and other civil ceco- 
nomy, and good order in the date, thofe are but 
Ocnderly regarded. 

The public good being, therefore, very often, 
not a motive ftrong enough to engage the ma- 
giftrate to perform hb duty, lawgivers have 
many times fortified their laws with penalties, 
wherein private perfons may have a profit, there* 
by to ftir up the people to put the laws in exe- 
cution. 

In countries depraved nothing proceeds well^ 
wherein particular men do not one way or other 
find their account, and rather than a public good 
Ihould not go on at all, without doubt it is 
better to give private men fome interefl: to fet it 
forward. 

For which reafon, it may be worth the con- 
fideration of fuch as ftudy the profperity and wel- 
fare of England, whether this great engine of 
maintaining the poor and finding them work and 
employment, may not be put in nK)tion by giving 
fome body of undertakers a reafonable gain to put 
the machine upon its wheels. 

In order to which, we iball here infert a pro- 
pofal delivered to the Houfe of Commons laft fef- 
fion of parliament, for the better maintaining the 
impotent, and employing and fctting to work 
the other poor of this kingdom. 

In matters of this nature, it is always good to 
have fome model or plan laid down, which think- 
ing men may contemplate, alter and correft, as 
they fee occafion; and the Writer of thefc papers 
does rather chufe to offer this fcheme, becaufe he 
is latisfi^d it was contpofcd by a gentleman of 

grcai 
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great abilities, arid who has {xiade both the poor 
rates, and their number, more his ftudy than 
any other perfon in the nation. The propofal is 
as follows: 

A Scheme for fetting the Poor to work* 

ift, ^HAT fuch perfons as Ihall fubfcribe and 
•*• pay the fum of 300,000/. as a ftock for 
and towards the better maintaining the impotent 
poor, and for buying commodities and materials 
to employ and fet at work the other poor, be in- 
corporated and made one body politic, &c. By 
the name of the governor and company for main« 
taining and employing the poor of this kingdom. 

By all former propofuions it was intended that 
the parifhes fhould advance feveral years rates to 
raife a ftock, but by this propofal the experiment 
is to be made by private perfons at their rifk; and 
300,000/. may be judged a very good ftock, 
which added to the poor rates for a certain num- 
ber of years, will be a very good fund for buying 
commodities and materials for a million of money 
at any time. This fubfcription ought to be free 
for every body, and if the fum were fubfcribed in 
the feveral counties of England and Wales, in pro- 
portion to their poor rates, or the monthly afleiT- 
ment, it would be moft convenient; and pro- 
vi(ion may be made that no perfon {hall transfer 
his intereft but to one of the fame county, which 
will keep the intereft there during the term 5 
and as to its being one corporation, it is pre- 
fumed this will be molt beneficial to the public. 
For I ft. All difputes on removes which are very 
chargeable and burthenfome will be at an end, 
this propofal intending, that wherever the poor 
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are, they (hall be maintained or employed, adly. 
It will prevent one county which (hall be dili- 
gent, impofing on their neighbours who may be 
negligent, or getting away their manufaftures 
from them. 3dly, In cafe of fire, plague, or 
lofs of manufadure, the ftock of one county 
may not be fufficient to fupport the places where 
fuch calamities may happen -, and it is neceffary 
the whole body fliould 'fupport every particular 
member, fo that hereby there will be a general 
care to adminifter to every place according to 
their neceffities. 

2dly, That the faid corporation be eftabliJhed 
for the term of 2 1 years. 

The corporation ouo^ht to be eftabliflied for 
21 years, or otherwife it cannot have the benefit 
the law gives in cafe of infants, which is their 
fervice for their education; befides, it will be 
fome years before a matter of this nature can be 
brought into pradlice. 

3dly, That the faid fum of 300,000/. be paid 
in, and laid out for the purpofes aforefaid, to re- 
main as a (lock for and during the faid term of 
21 years. 

The fubfcription ought to be taken at the 
paflTing of the adb, but the corporation to be left 
at liberty, to begin either the Michaelmas or the 
Ladyday after, as they (hall think fit. And 

per cent, to be paid at the fubfcribmg to 
perfons appointed for that purpofe, and the re- 
mainder before they begin to aft; but fo as 
300,000/. (hall be always in ftock during the 
term, notwithftanding any dividends or other dif- 
pofition ; and an account thereof to be exhibited 
twice in every year upon oath, before the lord 
chancellor for the time being. 

4thly, 
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4thly, That the faid corporation do by them* 
felves or agents in every parifh of England, from 
and after the day of during 

the faid term of 2 1 years, provide for the real 
impotent poor^ good and fufficient maintenance 
and reception, as good or better than bath ac 
any time within the fpace of 
years before the faid day of 

been provided or allowed to fuch 
impotent poor, and io (hall continue to provide 
for fuch impotent poor, and what other grow^ 
ing impotent poor Ihall happen in the faid parifli 
during the faid term* 

By impotent poor is to be underftood all infants 
and old and decrepid perfons not able to work $ 
alfo perfons who by ficknefs or any accident are 
for the time unable to labour for themfelves of 
families; and all perfons (not being fit for la- 
bour) who were ufually relieved by the money 
raifed for the ufe of the poor; they (hall have 
maintenance, &c. as good or better, as within 
years they ufed to have. 

This does not directly determine what that (hall 
be, nor is it poffible, by reafon a (hilling in one 
county is as much as two in another ; but it will 
be the intereft of the corporation that fuch poor 
be well provided for^ by reafon the contrary will 
occafion all the complaints or clamour that pro- 
bably can be made againfl: the corporation. 

5thly, That the corporation do provide (as 
well for all fuch poor which on the faid 
day of (hall be on the poor books, as 

for what other growing poor (liall happen in the 
faid term, who are or (hall be able to labour or 
do any work) fufficient labour and work proper 
for fuch pcrlons to be employed in. And that 
provifion (hall be made for fuch labouring per- 

VoL. IL Ions 
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fons according to their labour, (o as fuch provi^^ 
fion doth not exceed i parts as much as any other 
perfon would have paid for fuch labour. And in 
cafe they are not employed and fet to work, then 
fuch perfons fhall, until materials or labour be 
provided for them, be maintained as impotent 
poor; but f o as fuch perfons who (hall hereafter 
enter themfclves on the poor's books, being 
able to labour, fhall not quit the fervice of the 
corporation without leave for the fpace of fix 
months. 

The corporation are to provide materials and 
labour for all that can work, and to make pro- 
vifion for them not exceeding 4 parts as much as 
any other perfon would give for fuch labour. For 
example, if another perfon would give one of 
thefe a (hilling, the corporation ought to give but 
nine-pence. And the reafon is plain, ifl, Be- 
caufe the corporation will be obliged to maintain 
them and their families in all exigences, whieh 
others are not obliged to do, and confequently 
they ought not to allow fo much as others, idly. 
In cafe any perfons able to labour, (hall come to 
the corporation, when their agents are not pre- 
pared with materials to employ them, by this pro- 
pcfal they are to allow them full provifion as im- 
potent poor, until they find them work, which is 
entirely in favour of the poor. 3dly, It is nei- 
ther reafonable nor pofTible for the corporation to 
provide materials upon every occafion for fuch 
perfons as (hall be entered with them, unlefs they 
can be lecure of fuch perfons to work up thofe 
materials ; befides, without this provifion all the 
labouring people in England will play fa(t and 
loofe b(!twcen their employers and the corporation, 
for as they are difobliged by one, they will run to 
the other, and fo neither (hall bc fure of them. 

6thly, 
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6thly^ That tio impotent poor (hall be removed 
but of the i^arilh where they dwells but upon no* 
tice in writing given to the church- wardens or 
overfeers of the faid pari(h| to what place of pro-> 
vifion he or ine is rcrtioved. 

It is judged the bed method to provide for the 
impotent poor in houfes prepared for that pur* 
pofe, where proper provifion may be made for 
feveral^ with all ncceflaries of care and mainte- 
nance. So that in fome places one houfe will 
ferve the impotenr poor of feveral pariflies, in 
which cafe the parilh ought to know where to re« 
forr^ to fee if good provifion be made for them. 

7thly9 That in cafe provifion be not made for 
the poor of each parim in manner as aforefaid^ 
(upon due notice given to the agents of the cor- 
poration) the fatd parifii may order their poor to 
be maintained, and dcdud the fum by them ex«- 
pended out of the next payments to be made to 
the faid corporation by the faid pari(h. 

In cafe any accident happens in a parifii^ either 
by ficknefs, fall, cafualty of fire, or otherwaysj 
and that the agent of the corporation is not pre- 
fent to provide for them, or having notice doth 
not immediately do it, the parifh may do it, and 
dcdudt fo much out of the next payment ; but 
there muft be provifion made for the notice^ 
and in what time the corporation ihall provide 
for them* 

8thly, That the faid corporation (hall have 
and receive for the faid 2 1 years, that h to fay, 
from every pari(h yearly fo much as fuch pari(h 
paid in any one year, to be computed by a me- 
dium of 7 years-, namtlyi from the 25th of 
March 1690, to the 25th of March 1697, and 
to be paid half yearly j and bcfides, (hall receive 
the benefit of the revenues of all donaaons given 

to 
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to any parifh, or which fliall be given during the 
faid term, and all forfeitures which the law gives 
to the ufe of the poor*, and to all other fums 
which were ufually collefted by the parifli, for 
the maintenance or the poor. 

Whatever was raifed for or applied to the ufe 
of the poor, ought to be paid over to the corpo* 
ration; and where there are any donations for 
maintaining the poor, it will anfwer the defign of 
the donor, by reafon there will be better provifion 
for the maintenance of the poor than ever ; and 
if that maintenance be fo good as to induce fur- 
ther charities, no doubt the corporation ought to be 
entitled to them : But there are two objeftions to 
this article; lit. That to make a medium by a 
time of war is unreafonable. 2dly, To continue 
the whole tax for 2 1 years, does not feem to give 
any benefit to the kingdom in that time. To the 
I ft. It is true we have a peace, but Trade is 
lower now than at any time during the war, and 
the charge of the poor greater ; and when Trade 
will mend, is very uncertain. To the 2d, It 
is very plain, that although the charge may be the 
fame to a parilh in the total, yet it will be lefs to 
particular perfons, becaufe thofe who before re- 
ceived alms, will now be enabled to be contri- 
butors; but befides, the turning fo many hun- 
dred thoufand pounds a year (which in a manner 
have hithtrto been applied only to fiipport idle- 
nefs) into ihduftry ; and the employing fo many 
other idle vagrants and fturdy beggars, with the 
produft of their labour, will altogether be a pre- 
fent benefit to the lands of England, as well in 
the rents as in the value; and uirther, the acci- 
dental charges in the ftreets and at doors, is, 
by a very modeft computation, over and above 
the poor rates, at leaft 300,000/. per ann. which 

will 
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will be entirely iaved by this propofal, and the 
perfons fet at work; which is a further confidera- 
tion for its being well received, fince the corpo- 
ration are not allowed any thing for this fervice. 

The greater the encouragement is, the better 
the work will be performed ; and it will become 
the wifdom of the parliament in what they do, to 
make it efiedual ; for (hould fuch an undertaking 
as this prove ineflfedual, inftead of remedying it, 
it will encreafe the mifchief. 

9thly, That all the laws made for the pro- 
vifion of the poor, and for punifhing idle va- 
grant perfons, be repealed, and one law made to 
continue fuch parts as are found ufeful, and to 
add fuch other reftriftions, penalties, and pro- 
vifions, as may effcdually attain the end of this 
great work. 

The laws hereunto relating are numerous, but 
the judgments and opinions given upon them are 
fo various and contradidlory, and differ fo in fun* 
dry places, as to be inconfiftent with any one 
general fcheme of management. 

lothly. That proper perfons be appointed in 
every county to determine all matters and diffe- 
rences which may arife between the corporation 
and the refpedive parifhes. 

To prevent any ill ufages, negleA or cruelty, 
it will be necefiary to make provifion that the 
poor may tender their complaints to officers of 
the pariff); and that thofe officers having exa- 
mined the fame, and not finding redrefs, may ap- 
ply to perfoiis to be appointed in each county and 
each city for that purpofe, who may be called 
fupervifors of the poor, and may have allow- 
ance made them for their trouble ; and their buli- 
nefs may be to examine the truth of fuch com- 
plaints ^ and in cafe either the pariffi or corpo- 
ration 
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ration judge thcmfelvcs aggrieved by the deter- 
mination of the faid fupervifors, provifion may 
be made that an appeal lie to the quarter feflions. 

iithly. That the corporation be obliged to 
provide for all public beggars, and to put the 
laws in execution againft public beggars and idle 
vagrant perfons. 

Such of the public beggars as can work muft 
be employed, the reft to be maintained as impo- 
tent poor ; but the laws to be feverely put in 
execution againft thofe who (hall afk any public 
aims. 

This propofal, which in moft parts of it feems 
to be very maturely weighed, may be a foundation 
for thofe to build upon, who have a public fpi- 
rit large enough to embrace fuch a noble under- 
taking. 

But the common obftruftion to any thing of 
this nature, is a malignant temper in fome who 
will not let a public work go on, if private per- 
fons are to be gainers by it : When they are to 
^et themfelves, they abandon all fenfe of virtue ; 
but are clothed in her whitcft robe, when they 
fmell profit coming to another, mafking themfelves 
with a falfe zeal to the commonwealth, where 
their own turn is not to be ferved. It were bet- 
ter indeed, that men would ferve their country 
for the praife and honour that follow good 
anions ; but this is not to be expefted in a na- 
tion, at leaft leaning towards corruption ; and in 
fuch an age it is as much as we can hope for, if 
the profpeft of fome honeft gain invites people to 
do the public faithful fervice. For which rea- 
fon, in any undertaking where it can be made 
apparent that a great benefit will accrue to the 
commonwealth in general, we ought not to have 

an 
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an evil eye upon what fair advantages particular 
men may thereby exped to reap, dill caking care 
to keep their appetite of getting within moderate 
bounds, laying all juft and reafonable reftraints 
upon it, and making due provifion that they may 
not wrong or opprefs their fcUow-fubjefts. 

It is not to be denied, but that if fewer hands 
were fuffered to remain idle, and if the poor had 
full employment, it would greatly tend to the 
common welfare, and contribute much towards 
adding every year to the general flock of England. 

Among the methods that we have here propofed 
of employing the poor, and making the whole 
body of the people ufeful to the public ; we 
think it our duty to mind thofe who conflder the 
common welfare of looking with a compaflfionate 
eye into the prifons of this kingdom, where many 
thoufands confume their time in vice and idle- 
nels ; wafting the remainder of their fortunes, or 
lavifbing the fubftance of their creditors, eating 
bread and doing no work, which is contrary to 
good order, and pernicious to the commonwealth. 

We cannot therefore but recommend the 
thoughts of fome good bill that may efFeftually put 
an end to this mifchief fo fcandalous in a trading 
country, which (hould let no hands remain ufelefs 

It is not at all difficult to contrive fuch a bill as 
may relieve and releafe the debtor, and yet pre- 
ferve to his creditors all their fair, juft, and honeft 
rights and intereft. 

And having in this manner endeavoured to fhew 
that to preferve and encreafe the people, and to 
make their numbers ufeful, are methods con- 
ducing to make us gainers in the Balance of Trade, 
we fhall proceed to handle the fecond head. 
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SECT. ni. 

Of the Land of England^ and its ProduSi. 

IN treating of this matter, we fhall again pro- 
duce one of Mr. King's fchemes, which are 
all of them fo accurately done, that we may 
venture to fay they are not to be controverted 
in any point Yo material, as to deftroy the foun- 
dation of thofe reafonings, which the Writer of 
thefe papers, or any other perfon, fhall form upon 
them. 

He computes that England and Wales contain 
39 millions of acres; according to the following 
fchcme: 



Acres. \ Value per acre. | 



Arable laad, — 

Pafture and meadow, — 
Woods and coppices, ■ 

Foreftt, parks and commoosv 
Heaths, moors, mountainti, and 

barren land, ■ ■ 

Houfes and homefteads, gardens^ 
and orchards^ churches and > 
churchyards, ■ J 

Rivers, lakes, meers and ponds. 
Roads, ways, and wafte land, 

la all, 



So the yearly rents or value of 
the land is — — 

The houfes and buildings, — 
All other hereditaments, •— 
Perfonal eftates, fuch as have 
been reached in the 45. aids 

In all. 





/. i. d. 


9,oco,ooo 


056 


12,000,00c 


S 8 


3,ooo,oco 


050 


3,oco,ooo 


038 


io,ooo,oco 


010 


. 1,000,000 


The land. 


> 


Thebuildings. 


500,000 


s 


500,000 




39,000,000 


ibout 6 % 


True year- 


Value, as rated 


ly value. 


ro the 4xi tax. 


/. 


/. 


10,000,000 


6,500,000 


2,0^0,000 


i,50©»ooo 


1,000,000 


500,000 


1,000,000 


550,000 


14,000,000 


9,050,000 



Rent. 

/. 

2,480,000 

5,200,000 

750,000 

570,000 

500,000 

450*000 

2,000,000 

50,000 



11,000,000 

Produce of 
the 4f . t 'X. 

/. 
1,300,0 00 
300,000 
100,000 

100,000 
i,8oo,ooci 



Sothat v'hcreas the tax of 4*. per pound, one aid with another, 

Jiasprsduced but — — •- — 1,800,000 

rt Oiould produce, if duly aflefled, - ■ — 2,800,00c 
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Tbeproduci of the arahk land be thus efiimates in a 
year of moderate plenty : 





fioOiels. 


per Buihel. 
S. d. 


Value. ^\ 


Wheat, 


14,000,000 


at 3 6 


2,450,000 


Rye, — 


io,coo,ooo 


at 2 6 


1,250,000 


Barley, — 


27,000,000 


at 2 


2,700,000 


Oats, — 


16,000,000 


at [ 6 


1,200,000 


Peafe, — 


7,000,000 


2X2 6 


875,000 


Beans, — 


4,000,000 


at 2 6 


500,000 


Vetches, 


1,000,000 


at 2 


100,000 


In all. 


79,000,000 


at 2 344. 


9^075,000 



This is only the neat produce, exclufive of the 
feed-corn, which, in fome forts of grain, being near 
4th of the produce, and in others 4th, may, in ge- 
neral, be reckoned about 11 millions of bulhels 
more, which makes the whole produce to be qo 
millions of bufliels, which, at 2 s. 3^d. per bulhcl 
in common, is about 10,338,600/. 

Note, That this value is what the fame is worth 
upon the fpot where the corn grew ; but this value 
is encreafed by the carriage to the place where it 
is at lad fpent, at lead 4th part more. 

Thefe 79 millions of bu(hels of grain are the 
produft of eight of the nine millions of acres of 
arable land ; the other million of acres producing 
hemp, flax, woad, iafFron, rape, hopn, dying 
weeds, &c. the value of the produft thereof m^y 
be about one million fterling. 

So that the rent of the corn-land being about 
2,200,000/. per annum, and the neat produce 
thereof above 9,000,000 /. the produce is full four 
rents. 

But 
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But deducing ^th part of the neat produce, 
or 700,000/. in lieu of tythes, there remains 
8,375,000 /. or three rents, and near Aths. 

Now the rents, or yearly value of the pafturc 
and njeadows, woods, coppices, forcfts, parks, 
commons, heaths, moors, mountains, and barren 
land, being about 7,000,000/. 

The produce being but i2,oco,ooo/. does not 
make fully two rents, there being little charge 
cither in cultivating the land, or gathering the 
produft thereof, comparatively to what there is in 
arable land. 

^bis produce is principally in and by cattU^ bay^ 
timber^ and fire-wood. 

The produce by cattle, in butter, /. 

cheefc, and milk, may be about 2,500,000 
The value of the wool yearly fliorn, 2.000,000 
The value of the horfes yearly bred, 250,000 
The value of the flelb yearly fpenr, 

as food, — 3»350>ooo 

The value of the tallow and hides of 

the cattle, — *— 600,000 

The value of hay yearly confumed by 

horfes, — — — 1,300,000 

The hay yearly confumed by other 

cattle, — — — 1,000,000 

The timber yearly felled for building 

and fuch ufes, — — 500,000 

The wood yearly fpent in firing, and 

petty ufes, — — — 500,000 

So the produce (including one mil- 
lion in hay fpent by cattle) may be 
in all, — — — — 12,000,000 
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So the value of the live dock for food 

may be — — . I5^287•^33 

The value of the horfcs* &c. being 
1,200,000 /. at 2/. loi. each, 
breeding annually 100,000, may be 3,000,000 

The value of the pelts and fkins, 

over and above the wool, — 2,4x50,000 

The value of the wool yearly fhorn 
or pelted, 12,000,000 of fleeces, 
at 3 J. 4^/. per fleece, — — 2,000,000 

The value of the whole fl:ock of tame 
fowl, as geefe, turkeys, hens, 
ducks, pigeons, fwans, and pea- 
cocks, -^ — — — 460,000 

The whole flock of wild fowl about 12,000 



In all, 23,159,633 

From thefe fchemes we fliall make fuch obfer- 
vations as we think may relate to our prefcnt 
fubjeft. 

Of the 39 millions of acres in territory belong- 
ing to England, he lays down that there may be 
above a fourth part, viz. 10 millions of acres in 
heaths, moors, mountains, and barren land ; three 
millions of acres in woods and coppices, and three 
millions in forefl:s, parks, and commons. This 
diviflon of the land feems to be made with great 
judgment: ifl, Becaufe it agrees very well with 
the confumption of feveral commodities, of which 
we can come at a near knowledge by the exercifcs 
now in being. 2dly, It corrcfponds cxadUy with 
that encreafe in the kingdom's general rental, which, 
for thefe laft hundred years, may have been ob- 
ferved from the produce of divers land-taxes, and 
from feveral other particulars. 

Ar4 
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And there are undeniable reafons to be given» 
that this general rental, anno i6oo> did not ex- 
ceed fix millions per ann. but through the help of 
that wealth which has flowed in to us by our Fo- 
reign Trade, it has advanced in feveral periods of 
time from fix to eight, from eight to ten, and from 
lo to 14 millions per ann. When the general 
rental was but fix millions per ann. there was a 
great deal more barren land ; of that which was 
cultivated, very much was capable of melioration; 
and there were more forefl:s, woods, coppices, 
commons, and wade ground, than there is now, 
which our wealth did enable us from time to time 
to inclofe, cultivate, and improve. 

And for the future, as we grow in riches, and 
as our people encreafe, thofe many millions of 
acres which now are barren, will by degrees mod 
of them be improved and cultivated; for there is 
hardly any fort of ground which numbers of men 
will not render fertile; but then it muft be fup- 
pofed, that we do not go backward in our trade, 
for if that fiiould happen, inftead of improving 
what is wafte, that which is improved and culti- 
vated will rather return to the wildnefs and defbla* 
tion of former times ; for as we have faid in our 
former Difcourfes, land and trade rife and fall to- 
gether. Trade brings in the ftock; this dock, 
well and induftrioufly managed, betters land, and 
brings more produdt of all kind for exportation ; 
the returns of which growth and product are to 
make a country gainers in the balance. 

As to our quantity of land, in relation to its 
inhabitants, as the cafe ftands, we fcem now to 
have about y^ acres per head ; but there are many 
reafons to think that England is capable of nou- 
rifliing double its prcfcnt number of people, which 
fuppofing them now to be 5,500,000, would be 

II mil- 
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1 1 millions, and even then there tpill be as oiany 
acres per head as they have in Holland. And 
when wc have this compliment of men, either in 
the natural courfe of time, or fooner, by the help 
of good condud, we ihall be in a ilate of power to 
deal with any ftrength in Europe. In the natural 
courfe of time this cannot happen in a great while^ 
but the common progrellion of things may be 
haftened by ^rt, fa that if we are ftudious to pre- 
ferve and encreafe our people, peradventure in 
not many years, we may have hands enough, not 
only to make us fafe from the infults of others, 
but to render us formidable to all our neighbours! 
And men being the trueft ftrength and riches of 
a country, the councils of all wife ftates fliould 
tend to obtaining and keeping together as many as 
the land will iiourifh. There are indeed coun^ 
tries to whom their full compliment of inhabi*^ 
tants would be dangerous, and fubjedt them to 
frequent famines in bad and unfeafonable years for 
corn. As for example, if France had had as many 
people as the land will feed in times of common 
plenty, half of them muft have perifhed during 
their late dearths for want of bread, becaufe they 
have a vaft inland country, and only the out parts 
upon fuch an emergency can be relieved by the af- 
fiftance of other places. And we fee that an- 
ciently, before there was much trade, there were 
frequent famines in the world, becaufe one part 
could not then help another -, for which reafon the 
northern nations heretofore, when their people 
multiplied too faft, did difburden themfelves by 
lending out numerous colonies to feek out new 
dwellings, in apprehenfion that by a fcarce year 
they might be deftroyed at home ; but England 
(with any moderate care) is not liable to fuch a 
fear, though its prefent numbers Ihould even be 

doubled. 
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doubled^ becaufe we have every where the fea to 
friend, and in fuch an extremity our wants may 
be fupplied from other nations. 

And our matter leading us into it, it may not 
be unnecefiary here to take notice, that countries 
not overftocked with men, and though fituated fo 
as to be relieved by the Tea, may fuffer greatly^ 
and be reduced very low for want of corn, unlefs 
they make fome due provifion againil fuch a ca* 
lamity. 

The value of the wheat, barley, and rye, ne- 
ceflary for the fuftenance of England, amounts at 
leaft to fix millions of pounds per ann. at the 
common rate ; from whence it is apparent, that if 
a long dearth fliould happen here, fuch as they 
lately had in France, though we may be fupplied 
upon more eafy terms than France was, and though 
we might Hill keep our people alive, yet that a 
difafter of this kind would exhauft more of our 
money than a war of ten years continuance. Sup* 
pofe (which God forbid) that for two or three years 
fucceillvely, the feafon (hould prove fo bad as to 
deprive us of half our ufual crop ; to fupply fuch 
a want, what immenfe fums mud be carried out 
of the kingdom ? And it may be made evident, 
that fuch a fcarcity did very much drain the 
French. 

To provide againft a calamity of the like na- 
ture, is no doubt of the higheft confequence. 
That we have been deficient in this point of polity 
is too notorious, though providence has taken 
more care of us than a negligent people defcrve. 
However, we have had outrageous famines in 
England, and in Edward III.'s reign, corn did 
once rife to 13 times the common value; this in- 
deed can hardly happen again, becaufe there are 
more different forts of foils improved and manured 

now 
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now than in that age; but at feveral times w6 
have fufFered wants of this kind very affli£ling, and 
fome time or other our negligence in a matter of 
fuch concern to the people's welfare, may come 
to be more feverely punilhed. 

By the beft accounts we are able to procure, 
from fuch as have looked into thefe things, we find 
that in England, in a plentiful year, there is not 
above five months (lock of grain at the time of 
the fucceeding harvcft, and not above four months 
ftock in an indifferent year, which is but a flender 
provifion againft any evil accident. We enjoy the 
benefit of fuch different foils, viz. high lands and 
low lands, where one hits when the other fails, 
and now- a- days we feldom fee corn above treble 
its common rate, which however would be fatal, 
if it fhould at any time continue fo long as to make 
large fupplies from abroad necciTary to us. It is 
obfervcd, that but -^Vth defeft in the harveft may 
raife the price T-oths, and when we have but half 
our crop of wheat, which now and then happens, 
the remainder is fpun out by thrift and good ma- 
nagement, and eked out by the ufe of other grain; 
but this will not do for above one year, and would 
be a fmall help in the fucceffion of two or three 
unfeafonable harvefts : For the fcarcity even of one 
year is very deftruftive, in which many of the 
pooreft fort perifh, either for want of fufKcient 
food, or by unwholefome diet. 

Wc take it, that a defeft in the harveft may 
raife the price of corn in the following proportions: 

Defef^. Above the common rate. 

I IVnth 1 8 r 3 Tenths. 
7. Tenths j £- j 8 Tenths. 

3 Tenths >%< i. 6 Tenths. 

4 Tenths I I j 2. 8 Tenths. 

5 Tenthsj 'B ^4. 5 Tenths. 

So 
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So that when corn rifes to treble the common 
rate, it may be prefumed that we want above -Jd 
of the common produce; and if we (hould want 
^ths, or half the common produce, the price 
would rife to near five times the common rate. 

We dwell the longer upon this fubjeft, being 
convinced in judgment, tuat nothing in the world 
can more impoverifh a country, nor tend more to 
fet it back with other people in the Balance of 
Trade for a long while, than fuch a calamity ; it is 
indeed the fcourge of God ; but improvident ftates 
are more liable to it than wifer nations. 

The Hollanders cannot nourifh their people 
from their territory, and muft always feek for 
afliftance from abroad ; but in profpeft that the 
harvefl: may be bad now and then, in fome, and 
even in all thofe places from whence they fetch 
their corn, whereby in fcarce times they would be 
impofed upon, they take care to have granaries 
and ftorehoufcs, where in plenty years they lay up 
vaft quantities of all forts of grain againft a dearer 
feafon; by which good and prudent ceconomy, 
thofe dearths which in their turn have afflicted moft 
other countries, fall but lightly upon their com- 
mon people. 

On the contrary, when fuch a calamity happens, 
they are able from their ftores to afiift other na- 
tions ; and though we cannot go fo high as * Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who is overlarge in his compu- 
tations of this nature, and reckons the Dutch to 
get an immenfe fum by this fort of trade,: yet it is 
apparent that they are very great gainers from 
time to time, by felling us our own corn dear, 
which they had bought cheap, and chat they make 
us pay very largely for its ftore-room. 

• Vide Sir Walter Raleigh*s Rcmaini, p. 173. 

Vol. IL A na- 
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A nation that will get by foreign traffic, muft 
carefully watch all thefe things i and the in dance 
we have here given, is a great pull-back in the 
general Balance of Trade, and what the Dutch in 
this manner gain, is a dead lofs to England. 

But this evil is without doubt capable of a re- 
medy. If they can afford to let their money lie 
dead for a time, pay freight backward and for* 
ward, and ftore-room, and yet be gainers by fell- 
ing us our own commodity in a dearer market, 
why Ihould not we think it worth our while to 
build granaries and public ftorehoufes within our 
own dominions ? 

We take it that freight backward and forward 
in fuch a bulky ware as corn is, does overbalance 
the diflference in the intereft of money here and 
there ; fo that we feem to be impofed upon in this 
important matter, merely through that negligence 
of which wealthy nations are but too guilty. 

It may therefore be worth the confideration of 
fuch as ftudy the good of England, whether it 
would not be advifable, and for the public wel- 
fare, to fettle a fund for ercfting in every county 
granaries capable of containing fuch a quantity of 
corn as may nourifh the people for a ceruin time, 
upon any emergent occafion. and as may hinder 
us at all times from purchaling at a dear rate our 
own produd from our more wary neighbours. 

This firft ftep would be the moft chargeable, 
but in the courfe of a few years the expence would 
be overpaid to the body of the kingdom; as to 
filling thefe ftores with corn, fufficient to anfwcr 
the people's occafions, we are inclined to think it 
would be beft managed by private undertakers, 
whom the hopes of advantage will eafily invite into 
fuch a buOnefs. But here again will come the 
common objedtion made to public things, that 

fome 
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fomc private men will be thereby gainers ; and fo, 
in the name of God^ let them, provided they do 
the public fervice. 

However, there are many reafons to think that 
fuch a bufinefs, from the very nature of it, would 
be more uncorruptibly managed than moft other 
public matters. ift» Some perfons would look 
after it as a work of more meritorious charity than 
any that can be thought on. 2dly, In cafe of 
male adminiftracion, the clamours of the commcm 
people would be irrefiftible. 3dly, A great many 
different forts of men would find themlelves con« 
cerned in point of intereft, to fee it well and juftly 
adminiftered. 

It is not here pretended to give any regular 
fcheme of this whole matter, which would take 
up more time than confifts with the brevity de- 
figned in thefe Difcourfes^ but it is hoped the 
hints now given will fuffice to make ibme good 
patriots in due fcafon lay to heart a bufinefs of 
fuch high importance to their land, to its produd^ 
and to the entire body of the people. 

That corporation for fetting the poor to work, 
of which a fcheme has been here propofed, may 
very properly provide granaries round the king- 
dom. 

It would likewife be very advifable to review the 
ancient laws concerning corn, for they no ways 
iquare with the prefent numbers of our people, 
nor with the growth of London, and indeed ought 
to be more adapted to many other circumftances 
of the times we now live in. 

All countries thrive or decline by trade, as 
they well or ill manage their produA and manu- 
factures -, and wife nations obferve carefully every 
part, where, they think to have any probable ad- 
vantage. If they excel in produft and manufac- 

tura» 
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ture^ as in France, the government bends itfelf t6 
encourage the people in the purfuit of what is 
judged proBtable to the public. If they have little 
produA of their own, as in Holland, they fall to 
be carriers of the world, and to buy goods in one 
place to vend in another, whereby the bulk of 
their riches has been gained. 

England has an excellent produd of its own, 
wherewith to fuflain its inhabitants : The woollen 
manufafture is a wealth in a manner peculiar to 
us. We have bcfidcs the produft of other coun- 
tries fubjeft to our dominion, the Weft-Indies. 
The Eaft- Indies are an incxhauftible mine of vani- 
ties, to barter for the vanities of other countries, 
which a rich nation will always covet. We have 
ports and (ituation, and every thing that can con- 
tribute to make us the foremoft people of the 
"Whole commercial world, only a little induftry 
may be wanting, which to ftir up is the drift of 
thefe enquiries. 

We have looked into Mr. King's computation 
of the corn, becaufe it (hould be the fundamental 
care of a good government to provide that the 
people never want if, for two or three years defedt 
there pulls down whatever the merchant has been 
doing for a long time. 

As to his eftimate of our live ftock in cattle, 
many conclufions perhaps ufeful may be formed 
from it, which we omit, as fearing to be too vo- 
luminous: We (hall only obferve, that it feems 
more the national intereft of England to employ 
its land to the breeding and feeding of cattle, than 
to the produce of corn ; for, as Mr. Fortrey has 
well noted*, " The profit of one acreof pafturein 
*^ the fiefii, hide, and tallow of an ox, or in the 

* EnglandMntereft and Improvement, p* 15. 

** flclh. 
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•* flcfli, wool, and tallow of a flicep, or in the 
•' carcafe of a horfe, is of fo much greater value 
** abroad, than the like yield of the earth would 
^< be in corn ; that the exportation of this nation 
** might be at Icaft double to what it is, if rightly 
« difpofcd." 

It is true, in thcfe matters men arc apt to fol- 
low what they think their particular profit, but the 
influence of good laws would go a great way to-> 
wards inclining them more to purfuc what is for 
the general advantage •, and indeed the private con- 
cerns of men ihould be always made fubfervient to 
the public intereft. 

Nor is force at all needful to bring this about, 
for men, in moft of their meafures, where the ad- 
miniftration is wife and fteady, may be induced to 
purfue the common welfare by dire£tive laws, by 
examples from the prince and great ones, and by 
fome few not very expenfive encouragements. As 
for example, it is in the power of a King of Eng- 
land not only to have as many horfes bred, but of 
what fhape and (ize he pleafes ; his encourage- 
ment will at any time encreafe the ftudds, and 
when he countenances the (hape and fize that he 
thinks will profit his country moft that way, the 
breeders will forthwith turn all their care and in- 
duftry. 

Our anceftors have not been unmindful to pro- 
mote the breed of horfes, as we may fee by 27 
H. 8. 6. 32 H. 8. 13. forefeeing what an advan- 
tage might accrue thereby to England ; but tjiofc 
old laws want revifing, and to be more adapted to 
prefent ufe. 

Our forefathers indeed were againft tranfporting 
horfes and mares above fuch a value, 1 1 H. 7. 
13. I Ed. 6. 5. but when thofe prohibitions were 
enadted, the bufinels of trade was not fo well un- 

derftood 
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ftood as it is at prefent. However, in praftioa 
we have of late years confulted our national in* 
tereftt which in all appearance is to let this com- 
modity be traded for, as well as any other. 

It may be convenient to reftrain the carrying 
out of marcs, but as to geldings and ftone-horfes 
we can fee no danger in it* On the contrary, if 
fuch numbers were called for as would invite us to 
encreafe our breeds, it would no doubt bring a 
great profit to the kingdom. Stone-horfes yield 
moft aoroad, and coll no more rearing than geld- 
ings: Againft this is objefted, that we may 
thereby ftrengthen our enemies, by mending the 
breed of other countries $ but there is little 
flrength added to that enemy, whole money we 
take for a periihable commodity : fiefides, the 
nation we have moft realbn to diftruft. labour un- 
der a natural impediment of not excelling in the 
breed of horfes; their ground is not proper for 
it. They do not want ftallions, of which they 
may have as good, if not better than ours, from 
other parts, but they have neither mares nor fit 
pafture ; and if they had mares, they would be 
yet to feek; for ic is notorious that the (hape, 
firengch, and beauty of horfes*, proceed from the 
foil -, and when that is changed, in the next race 
they degenerate. 

This matter has been taken notice of, becaufe 
it has been frequently defired that the ancient pro- 
hibitions here mentioned might be reinforced by 
fome new law \ but whether or no fuch a meafure 
be right for England, is humbly fubmitted to bet- 
ter judgments. 

Mr. King computes the value of the horfe^ 
yearly bred to be about 250,000/. 

1 his eftimate feems not to be out of Che way, 
and from it we (hall obierve, that by good laws 

and 
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and a due care in their cxecudon, and by encou- 
ragement from tlie great ones above, it might per- 
adventure be brought about to double our yearly 
breed; and if this could be compafled, and xr 
great numbers of them fliould be fold in foreign 
markets (provided it be deemed fafe for the ftate) 
it would be a new addition to our national ftock^ 
and be juft fo much put into the fcale, yet more 
to incline of our Hde the general balance. 

Our mines are another produfl of the earth, 
and undoubtedly capable of great improvements ; 
we ought to reri)eft them as the parents of all our 
Trade, and which made us known to the firft 
merchants of the world, the Phoenicians. We 
have tin, lead, copper, calamy, iron, coal, culm, 
allom, copperas, with other fort of minerals; 
and what is in this manner dug out of the earth, 
cannot be a lefs article than about 7 or 800,000/. 
per ann. in the whole rental of the kingdom. 

They who work thefe mines and deal in thefe 
materials, know beft what laws and conftitutions 
they want to make their bufinefs more cafy at 
home, and to give their commodities a freer vent 
abroad \ but if they need any help from the Ic- 
giflative power, moft certaunly they ought to have 
It, fince their ftock and labour turn fo much to 
the common good; for whatever their produ^ 
yields in foreign markets,^ is clear national profit. 

There are lately publifhed ibme extraordinary 
accounts of the mines in Cardiganlhire, where it 
is faid there are eight large veins of filver, lead 
and copper ore, l)ring near together in one moun- 
tain, nigh a navigaole river and a good port. 
* It is alleged, that thefe mines with a large 

* Mine Adventure and Expedient, p. ;« 
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ftock, in a few years, may be advanced to a clear 
profit of 170,000/. per ann. This computation 
does not feem at all extravagant to thofe who have 
looked into the accounts of what mines produce 
in other countries, provided the ore be good, the 
vein like to laft, (and large ones feldom fail) and 
provided there be no invincible impediment from 
nature to their working: they have Hood ftill 
feveral years for want of a good agreement 
among the adventurers. 

It is faid Sir H. M. has put them in a way of 
being wrought ; but if his expedient (bould not 
fucceed, and if new difcoveries (hould arife, le- 
giflative authority may very well and juftly inter- 
pofe, even to compel the partners to fome agree- 
ment, whereby the work may be carried on ; for 
it is a juftice due to the public at no time to fuSer 
E few ftock -^jobbing citizens to ftand in the way of 
any national advantage, the fraud and corrupt 
tion of which fort of men have hurt England in 
more than one particular. 

Tf thefe mines come but any thing near the 
value Mr. William Waller * has put upon them, 
and with reafons very probable, they are a fit ob- 
ject of the date's care; and upon infpedlion into 
their true worth, if private purfes cannot raife a 
ftock fufficient to fet them going, it were better 
done upon fome public fund, to be repaid out of 
the profits, than to lofe what is rcprcfented as fo 
immenfe a treafure. But ftiould it prove lefs, it is 
not to be neglefted, for nations (like private men) 
who will thrive, muft look into fmall things as 
well as great -, and for this we have the examples 
of France and Holland, whofe minifters examine 

^ Vide Eflay en the Value of the Mines, kc. 
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into the mlnutefl: matters, where the public ma/ 
poflibly reap any advantage ; and it is a very com* 
mendable piece of wifdom, were it but for this 
fingle reafon, that to do fo conftantly begets a 
habit of care and diligence in things of higher 
importance. 

The fiftiery fhould be here treated of as being 
the produdt of the people's labour, but this point 
we have elfewhere handled *. However, it falls 
naturally into our prefent fubjeft to obfcrvc, that 
to recover the filhery, and to bring us to the 
height and perfection our coaft and fituation are 
capable of, would encreafe the numbers of our 
people (for men always multiply where they 
have convcniencies of living) ; it would find em- 
ployment for poor ; it would raife rents, and give 
a higher value to all that land produces ; it would 
fet us right in feveral nations where we are be- 
lieved to deal at lofs, and particularly in thofe places 
where our exportations bear no proportion, at 
leaft in bulk, with our importations, which might 
be fupplied by filh. We cannot therefore but 
earneftly recommend the fcrious thoughts of this 
matter, and by what methods it may be retrieved, 
to all fuch as love their country, and who wifh 
to fee us every year more and more gainers in the 
Balance of Trade. 

Having touched upon thefe heads, we (hall pro- 
ceed to fay fomething of wool, which is a main 
article in the produce of land. 

Mr. King computes the value of the wool 
fhorn, to be about 2,000,000/. per ann. 

And in the Difcourles upon the Revenue and 
Trade, (Part II. p. 147) we compute by a gene- 

* Vide Difcourfes on the Public Revenues and Trade, 
Vol. I, Part II. p. 426. 

ral 
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ral medium, that the material is improved, One 
with another, fourfold in the workmanfliip^ fo 
that the value of the woollen manufafture made 
kere, may amount to 8,000,000/. per ann« 

Perhaps neither of us are much out of the way 
in thefc two calculations ) but fuppofe us a little 
under or over the mai-k, all people will agree with 
us, that this branch of our product is very large, 
and of the highefl: importance. 

The Writer of thefe papers has an account 
from a perfon, upon whofe judgment and expe- 
rience in thefe matters there is great reafon to 
rely, that our exports of all kinds in the wool*' 
len manufacture, amount to above two millions 
per ann. which is fo large a part of our general 
exportation, that it muft maim the whole body 
of our Trade, to receive any hurt in fo principal 
a member. 

Whatever goods we make up of foreign mate^^ 
rials, and fell in the markets abroad, all above 
the coft of the materials is clear gain to England; 
in the fame manner all our clear returns from the 
plantations which we export are neat profit. 

But where the materials and manufadures too 
arc both our own, as in this inftance of the wool- 
len goods, two millions carried out, when the 
general Balance of Trade is conQdered, muft be 
efteemed as two millions gained to the kingdom \ 
for the return of this exportation fupplies our con^ 
fumption of foreign goods (which would other* 
wife be bought with money) with ibme overplus, 
which overplus is what muft incline the fcale to 
turn of our fide. 

Some people have been apt to fear that we fink 
in the woollen manufacture, becaufe the accounts 
of the draperies exported, have been heretofore 
larger than of late years; but fuch do not con- 
template, that though the old may have leflened, 

what 
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what Is commonly called the new draperies 
have encreafed, conGfting In bays^ ferges and 
(tuSsi So that upon the whole, infinitely more of 
the material of wool has of lace years beea 
wrought up for foreign ufe than in former times; 
and herein our merchants have been only forced 
to follow the modes and humour of thoie people 
with whom they deal, and the courfe they have 
purfued has hitherto not been detriment^ to the 
public. 

Nor is there any caufe to apprehend, but that 
we may increafe from time to time in the general 
manufacture of wool^ though the exportation of 
particular commodities may now and then vary; 
for, upon the whole, our material is better and 6c* 
ter for all ufes than that of moft countries. 

It were betcer indeed that the call from abroad 
were only for the fine draperies, becaufe then we 
Should be in a manner without a rival ; no coun- 
try but England and Ireland, having a foard 
or turf that will rear Iheep, producing the wool 
of which moll of our draperies are made. It is 
true, the wool of Spain is fine above all others^ 
but it is the wear only of che richer fort; and of 
Spanifh cloths not above 9000 pieces are fent 
abroad communikus annis. And even in the working 
up of this wool, perhaps ic may be made ou^ 
that our very climate gives us an advantage over 
Other countries. 

The learned prelate * who has obliged England 
with that noble work his Hiftory of the Reforma- 
tion, difcourfing once upon thefe matters wich 
the Writer of this Eflay, did urge a thing of which 
the philofophy feemed very found and right, and 
ypon which we have fince rcflefted often; he faid, 
that nature had adapted different countries for dif- 

* Biltop B^rneU 
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ferent manufadures ; that cold and moifter cli* 
mates are fitter for the working up of wool, be- 
caufe there the fun does not exhauft its natural 
moiilure, nor make it brittle, which would render 
it ill to work, and b&d to wear; that hot climates are 
beft for the working up of filk, becaufe the matter 
is there more difpofed to imbibe the dye, and to 
take a more durable impreffion of it, the fun 
helping, at the fame time, both to preferve and 
to give it luftre. 

That we have many natural advantages over all 
foreign nations, who (hall pretend to fet up 
looms, is beyond all difpute; but it is a very 
great queftion, whether there are not weighty 
reafons to apprehend neighbours of another fort, 
we mean the people of Ireland. 

The country is very large, it abounds in con- 
venient ports ; it is excellently fituate for Trade, 
capable of great improvements of all kinds, and 
able to nourifh more than treble its prefent num- 
ber of inhabitants. 

Its foil, foard and turf, are in a manner the 
fame with ours, and proper to rear (beep; all 
which confiderations beget a reafonable fear, that 
in time they may come to rival us in our darling 
moft important manufacture. 

That they Ihould encreafe in people, that their 
land Ihould be drained and meliorated, that they 
Ihould have Trade, and grow wealthy by it, may 
not perad venture be dangerous to England; for it 
is granted, their riches will center at la(t here in 
their mother kingdom. 

And colonies that enjoy not only protection, 
but who are at their eafe, and flouri(h, will, in all 
likelihood, be lefs inclinable to innovate, or to re- 
ceive a foreign yoke, than if they are harafled 
and compelled to poverty, through the hard ufage 

of 
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of the people from whom they are derived. For 
though there arc now and then inftanccs of coun- 
tries that rebel wantonly, yet mofl: commonly 
great defeftions proceed from great opprcffion. 

It feems therefore a point of the higheft wif- 
dom to give the planters of Ireland all encourage- 
ments that can poffibly confift with the welfare 
of England j for it is an outwork to the feat of 
empire here; if it (hould be gained by any neigh- 
bouring power, the fum of affairs would be put in 
danger. It is to be preferved but by a numerous 
army, or by its own proper ftrength. How far 
the firft way may affeft our liberties is not diffi- 
cult to determine, it follows then that the fafeft 
courfe muft be to let them thrive by hufbandry, 
and fome Trade, whereby the natives and inhabi- 
tants will not only have the means, but an inte- 
reft to defend themfelves. 

If through a miftaken fear and jealoufy of their 
future ftrength and greatnefs, we (hould either 
permit or contrive to let them be difpeopled, 
poor, weak and difpirited, or if we (hould render 
them fo uneafy as to incline the people to a de(ire 
of change, it may invite ftrangers to look that 
way, and if brought to be naked and defcncelcfs, 
they muft be a prey to the firft invader. 

This will be avoided if they are fuffered to 
profper, and not only fo, but ftrength thus added 
to one member will make the body politic much 
the ftronger. 

For as all the blood with a fwift motion paflfes 
frequently through the heart, fo whatever wealth 
our countries acquire, circulates about, coming 
into the chief feat of empire, from whence it is 
difperfed into all its parts; and ever fince Ireland 
did improve, it can be made appear England has 
had no fmall proportion of its gains. 

What 
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What made Rooie fo immenfely rich ? Her cid^ 
sens but little minded arts or handicraft, war 
was their chief employment. It was counted 
ignoble in a fenator to exercife merchandize, nor 
indeed was the genius of the people addided to it, 
but bemg the head of that large dominion, the 
fountain of law, and the fpring from whence all 
power, honours, and maeiftracies were derived, 
thither all men reforted ; tome for pleafure, others 
upon buGnels ; fo that what was got by the Sici- 
lians, Rhodians, Cretans, aind by the trading 
cities, not only of Greece but Afia, came at laft 
to center there. 

But this holds more ftrongly where the feat of 
dominion is in a great emporium, for fuch a city 
will not only be the head of power but <^ Trade, 
gorerning all its branches, and giving the rules 
and price ; fo that all parts thereon depending, 
can deal but fubordinately to it, till at laft it is 
found that provinces work but to enrich the fupe* 
rior kingdom. 

That what has been here faid is true, in our 
prefent cafe appears manifeftly from this, that all 
people agree tnere is not in Ireland above 500,000/* 
m current cafh, notwithftanding their large ex« 
portations for many years, which could not be, if 
they had not fome conftant drain, whereby they 
are exhaufted. It is true, improving countries 
lay out a great ftock in foreign materiah for build- 
ing, &c. So that they feldom abound much at 
firft in the fpecies of money; but allowing for 
this, yet in the natural courfe of things they ought 
to have more fpecies, if what they got elfewhere 
had not been fpent here, and returned hither by 
bills of exchange from Holland, France, Spain, 
the Wcft-lndies, and other places* 

But 
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But though we are ready to agree, thstt hitherto 
their gains both at home and abroad have chiefl/ 
centered here; yet^ in procefs of time, it is pofllble 
that in the management of their product and 
foreign traffic, they may come to interfere with, 
and brine prejudice to their mother nation. And 
remote fears being allowable where the whole 
fafety of ftate is concerned, they fhould not won* 
der to fee England fo much alarmed at the pro* 
I grefs they make in the woollen manufadure. 

As has been faid before, it is fo great a part of 
I our exportation, that any confiderable failure and 

' interruption therein muft fet the Balance of Trade 

againft us with a witnefs ; it falls therefore natu- 
I rally into our prefent fubjeft to fay fomething of 

I this matter. 

Laft feflion of parliament a bill pafled the Houfe 
of Common^ and was committed in the Houfe of 
Lords, for prohibiting the exportation of the 
woollen manufactures of Ireland to foreign parts. 

This point has of late been much debated, and 
the general fubjeft of men's difcourfes; the 
Writer of thefe papers was then inclined to the 
milder fide, being indeed in his judgment againft 
prohibitions, becaufe mod of fuch as are come 
within his obfervation, feem to have been puthed 
on (without doors) rather for private ends, and to 
ferve feme particular turn, than calculated to 
produce any public benefit. 

But having now more maturely confidered this 
nice controverfy, he begins to lean to their opi- 
nion, who think fuch a bill neceflary, and more 
efpecially if the promoters of it can make out the 
fuggeftions upon which it was founded. 
I Where the commonwealth is truly concerned^ 

I and where her fafety is in queftion, they have 

I very narrow minds, who let their compaflion be 

too 
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too tnach extended to private objefts ; oar chief 
tenderneis fliould be cowards her, and rough ex* 
amples in the infanqr of a mtlchief are rather 
merciful than cruel, becaufe fewer people fuffer 
then, than would otherwiic do, if the cyii were 
permitted to take deeper root. 

If their manufaAures interfere with ours, fo as 
to hurt England, it muft be undoubtedly advi- 
iable to intercept their growth by fome efiedual 
law betimes, before fuch an error in governmenc 
grow too big for our correAion; before too many 
families have turned their ftock that way; before 
they have encreafed their ftock of (beep, or bred 
up too great a number of artifts (all which cir- 
cumftances would make their cafe yet harder); 
for we (hould preferve ourfelves with as little hurt 
to them as poflible. 

But it feems fome people make a doubt^ whe-- 
ther or no we have power thus to intermeddle in 
their matters; queftioning whether laws made 
here are binding upon them, till they have received 
a fan£lion in their own parliament. And Mr, 
Molyneux counts it a very extravagant notion, 
that has not the leaft colour from rcafon or record, 
to term them a colony from England. But we 
muft beg leave to differ with him in opinion. 
For we take them fo far to be a colony in the 
fenfc (by the interpretation both of law and rca- 
fon) as renders them ftill dependant upon their 
mother kingdom. 

Nor is this at all impugned by the concefljons 
made to the ancient Irifli by Henry II. King 
John, and Henry III. but to fet fet this in a bet- 
ter light, the pofture of Ireland in thofe times 
muft be confidered. 

The firft adventurers that went over thither, 
namelyt Richard the fon of Strongbow, and Ro- 
bert 
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bert Fitz Stephen, who flipulated under cercaiil 
conditions to affifl: Dermot Fitz Murchard, had 
not a ftrength fufficient to reduce the country, and 
little was done towards it of any confequence, 
till the expedition of Henry IL anno 1172, with 
a royal army, to whom the clergy, nobility, 
gentry and people, made an abfolute furrender 
of the kingdom ; and, by the defcription hiftori* 
ans give of it, it feems to have been that fort of 
yielding which the Romans called Deditioy which 
was fe dare in Mantis Potejlatem &? Arbitrium. 
And their giving themfelves up to Henry II. with« 
out a battle or bloodfhed, gave him yet a 
ftronger title, becaufe the ad was Icfs conftrained, 
and more flowing from the will. It is true, fo 
wild and numerous a people were not to be kept 
in order by a handful of new inhabitants^ the 
King therefore gave them a conftitution, by 
which they were to govern themfelves, as a free 
country under him their lord. After this, the 
dominion thereof was fettled upon John his 
youngeft fon, and 22 years after in him re-united 
to the crown of England. From King John, 
Henry III. and their fuccefibrs, the ancient Irifli 
and the firft adventurers (of whom many as 
Mr. Spencer * has obferved, have taken the names^ 
manners and humours of the natives) derive 
feveral franchifes and immunities, and among 
the reft to hold a parliament. The ftory of thote 
times is itfelf dark, but the reafon of their 
councils is yet darker. From Mathew Paris, and 
Giraldus Cambrenfis it appears, that thefe con- 
ceffions were made to the body of the old Irifli^ 
though but few in pradtice fubmitted to them; 
for to ufe Mr. Spencer's own words, " To whom 

* Edmtind Spencer's View of the ftate of Ireland, p. 222. 
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** did King Henry 11. impofe thofe laws? Not 
^ to the Irifh, for the moft of them fled 
*^ from his power into deferts and mountains, 
** leaving the wide country to the conqueror, 
^^ who in their ftead eftfoons placed Engli&men, 
^ who pofleifcd all their lands, and did quite (hut 
^ out the Irilh, or the moft part of them. And 
*^ to thofe new inhabitants and colonies he gave his 
•• laws, to wit, the fame laws under which they were 
^ born and bred, the which it was no difficulty to 
** place among them, beins formerly well enured 
** thereunto; unto whom afterwards there repaired 
** divers of the poor diftrefled people of the Irifli, 
** for fuccour and relief of whom, fuch as they 
^^ thought fit for labour, and induftrioufly difpofed, 
^^ as the moft part of their bafer fort are, they re- 
^^ ceived unto them as their vafials, but fcarcely 
<< vouchfafed to impart unto them the benefit of 
•* thofe laws under which themfelves lived, but 
*' every one made his will and commandment a law 
*^ unto his own vafial. Thus was not the law of 
•• England ever properly applied unto the Irilh 
•* nation, as by a purpofed plot of government, 
«« but as they could infinuate and fteal themfelves 
*^ under the fame, by their humble carriage and 
•* fubmiffion.*' 

But after this, during the wars between the 
Houfe of York and Lancafter, they fhook off 
both the rule and laws of England, repoflefling 
their ancient feats, driving us by degrees to that 
which was properly called the Englifii pale. 

In truth, it does not appear, that they embraced 
our form of government for a great while; fb 
that the models of it given heretofore, from hence 
feem chiefly to have been intended for the better 
rule of our own people, not but they were like* 

wife 
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Wife meant as a benefit to the Irifh, if they would 
be contented to become a more civilized nation. 

If their ancient parliament rolls were exunt» 
it would more plainly appear what ufe they made 
of their conftitution, and thereby it would be feen 
whether or no both their Houfe of Lords and 
Commons did not chiefly confift of the Englifli 
l^anters. 

If, as Mr. Molyneux allerts, ** Irdand, though 
** annexed to the crown of England, has always 
^^ been looked upon to be a kingdom complete 
^^ within itfelf, and to have all jurifdidion to an 
** abfolute kingdom belonging, and fubordinatc 
^* to no legiflative authority upon earth;" thefe 
immunities muft be derived from the conceflions 
granted at Calhal by Henry II. But with whom 
was this compad made ? With the native Iri(h \ and 
their claim to it would be very juft, if they had 
performed the conditions of the fiipulation % but 
their title feems weakened by 52 rebellions which 
they have made againft the government of 
England. We would not be thought here to in- 
finuate, that a people may loie their natural rights 
by an infurreftion againft their prince, but certain 
privileges not fundamental, they may forfeit by 
nonufure or mifufure. Befidcs, the cafe between 
a prince and his native fubjedts, and between a 
government and the people of a conquered coun- 
try, is quite different. In the firft inftance, the 
relation is the fame as betwixt a father and a Ton, 
the child may err, and the parent will forgive ; 
but in the other cafe, the tie is not the fame, they 
are not fo near a kin. It is true, the prince is 
father of the people^ in one place as well as in the 
other, but in his politic capacity he is at the head 
of another commonwealth, with whofe blood and 
treafure the ftranger country was perhaps con- 
quered. 
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()uered. And if a foreign people thus fubdued^ 
rebel, they without doubt forfeit feveral privi- 
leges, which were not any natural rights of their 
own, but forms of living prefcribed, and con* 
celTions granted by the conquerors. And the 
Romans, m the beft and pureft times of the com- 
monwealth, did frequently deprive fubjedt cities 
and countries rebelling, of their land, and of 
their immunities : To be a date not fubordinate to 
any legiflative authority upon earth, is a privi- 
lege that may be forfeited by a fubjcft country, 
and yet leave to the people their natural rights 
unhurt -, the Iri(h were once a fubjedl country ap- 
pears from the entire refignation of themfelves to 
Henry XL as head of the commonwealth of 
England. To reduce a wild nation, it was expe- 
dient to put their liberties upon a good foot. He 
reftored them therefore to be a free people, and 
fo they and their defcendents might have been. 
They might have continued an independent king- 
dom, and the old Irifh might have preferved 
both their land, and the immunities thereon de- 
pending, if they had not themfelves altered their 
own conftitution. 

But by rebelling frequently, and by being as 
often vanquidied, they changed their own form of 
government. They were heretofore proprietors 
of the land, and therefore had right to be the 
two eftates in Parliament of Lords and Commons^ 
but this was by degrees loft, and became vefted 
in the new inhabitants ; infomuch that, to ufe Mr. 
Molyneux's own words, " Now it is manifeft, 
•• that the great body of the prefent people of 
^* Ireland, are the progeny of the Engli(h and 
** Britons, that from time to time have come 
*^ over into this kingdom; and there remains but 

•* a mere 
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<^ a mere handful of the ancient Iri(h at <his day, 
** I may fay, not one in a thoufand." 

Are the conceffions granted by King Henry now 
vefted in this thoufandth part ? And are they the 
body politic of Ireland, of which not one in a 
thoufand fits in parliament; and of which very 
few have voices in choofing thofe who are to fit 
there : If any, thcfe certainly are to be the diftinft 
ftate, and ^^ To have all jurifdiftion to an abib- 
•' lute kingdom belonging," for with their an- 
ceftors thofe ftipulations were made, under which 
Mr. Molyneux pretends to claim. 

But the old inhabitants having lofl: the greateft 
part of their property, have loft fo much of their 
(hare in the conftitution, which is now devolved 
upon thofe colonies which England has from time 
to time fent to conquer and poifefs the land, who 
are now properly the body politic of that king- 
dom. 

Thefe we allow have forfeited nothing by any 
rebellion the natives have made, they are purcha- 
fers, and at a dear rate, with the frequent hazard 
of their lives and fortunes : We muft therefore 
fee how far the ancient rights of the Irifh are de- 
volved upon them, and whether under that claim 
the new inhabitants may juftly term themfelves an 
independent nation. 

Whoever conquers, conquers in the right of 
that country at whofe expence the war was made; 
and though the property of the land be often 
granted to the adventurers, the dominion thereof 
is always relerved to the nation that fends her 
people out. It is tnie, where a part of the peo- 
ple divides itfelf from the reft to ieck new feats at 
their own coft, as they did among the Scythians, 
Goths and Vandals, there the cafe was otherwife, 

for 
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for they rambled fo far as no more to communi- 
cate with their mother country. 

But it does not appear that Fitz Stephen, or 
Richard Strongbow, went out upon fuch terms as 
thofe northern nations did. On the contrary, their 
endeavours had little fuccefs till feconded by thfe 
power of England, at whofe expence all the fuc- 
cecding conquefts of Ireland have been either made 
or fecured ; fo that if the ancient Irifli had any 
rights of dominion, and if thofe rights are forfeited, 
the forfeiture devolves upon England, and not 
upon the adventurers, nor their fucceflbrs. 

Nor is it indeed confillent with the principles of 
government, that a part of the people (hould le- 
parate from the reft, and be (efpecially fo near ac 
nand) an independent dominion, for that were to 
have prote£tion where they owe no duty, which is 
an abfurdity in politics. 

When a part of the people divides from the reft 
to feek more territory, if they are at their own 
coft, and ftrong enough to eradicate or keep under 
the natives, they become a new empire, and may 
be juftly termed a diftinA nation : But if not at 
their own expence, and if they are weak, and al- 
ways ftand in need of being protefted by their mo- 
ther country, they are in all appearance to be ac- 
counted but as a colony. 

Nor are names to alter the nature of things. It 
is granted Ireland has been very anciently called a 
kingdom, though our Princes did not take the 
ftile of Kings thereof till the reign of Henry VIII. 
It is likcwrfe apparent, that they have many dif- 
tind jurifdidtions ; that they are a ftate within 
themfelvts ; that they have an undoubted right to 
hold Parliaments; but all this does not hinder 
them from being ftill a colony, nor can it make 
them an independent peopie. 

Almoft 
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* Almoft every colony that the Romans planted 
vas a model of their own republic, and framed 
according to it, by thofe whom the Senate had de* 
puted for its fettlement. They had an annual 
Duumviratus, in imitation of the confular autho« 
rity. They had likewife Cenfors, ^diles, and 
Quoeftors *, and which comes ftrongeft to our pre- 
fent cafe, every colony had its particular Senate : 
But will any one pretend to argue from thence, 
that all thefe were diftinA and independent com* 
monwealths ? 

Thefc branches and (cions from the great trunk 
of the republic, had all of them the face of for- 
mal governments ; they had magiftfacies and coun- 
cils, power of life and death, and to raife money 
for their common fafety, and to make laws for 
their better rule; but this is no argument that 
they had all the parts of fovereign empire. 

It is true, the inhabitants of Ireland, from an- 
cient conceflions, have a privilege perhaps above 
the Roman colonies, namely to tax themfelves by 
their own fuffrages, within their own limits ; but 
this is no more than what is claimed by feveral 
provinces of France, which neverthelefs account 
themfelves fubordinace to the fovereign power of 
the whole ftate. 

There is a part of empire not communicable, 
and which muft refide fovereignly fomcwhere ; for 
there would be fuch a perpetual clalhing of power 
and jurifdidions, as were inconfiftent with the 
very being of communities, unlefs this laft reibrt 
were fomewhere lodged. Now this incommuni- 
cable power we take to be the fupreme judgment 
of what is beft and mod expedient for the whde ; 
and in all reafon of government this ought to be 

* Sigonii Comaeiitaria. 

there 
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there trufted and lodged, from whence protedtion 
is expected. 

That Ireland Ihould judge of what is beft for 
itfclf, this is juft and fair; but in determinations 
that are to reach the whole, as namely what is 
moft expedient for England and Ireland both, 
there, without all doubt, the fupreme judgment 
ought to refl: in the King, Lords, and Commons 
of England, by whofe arms and treafure Ireland 
ever was, and mufl always be defended. 

Nor is this any claiming the fame empire over 
Scotland, as Mr. Molyncux would fuggeft*, for 
there is no parity of reafon in the cafes : Scotland 
to England (as Arragon to Spain) is a diftind date, 
governing itfclf by different laws, though under 
the fame Prince, and is truly but a kingdom con- 
federated with the realm of England, though fub- 
jeft to our King. The land thereof was not ac- 
quired to the prefent inhabitants by the arms of 
England. Proteft them we do, as the ftrongeft 
allies always are to defend the weaker, but this 
puts them not in the degree of fubordination we 
are treating of. They are not our defcendents, and 
they are but politically our brethren ; whereas the 
Englifh-Irifhf who are now chief lords of that foil, 
are naturally our offspring. 

Their inferior rule and jurifdiftions are not dif- 
puted, but that fupereminent dominion and fu- 
preme and uncontrolable regiment over them- 
lelves, which they pretend to, is neither fafe for 
England to grant, nor for them to afk. 

Such a power would be dangerous, becaufe by 
fome accident it may come to be fo exercifed, as 
to be their and our ruin. 

* Cafe of Ireland, p. 84. 
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We have had bad Kings, and thofe Kings have 
had evil counfellors: Suppofe us then, in fome 
future age, under fuch circumftances, as to have 
a Prince and his council fo angry with the people, 
as to defire their deftruftion, which was our cafe 
once with King John *, who would have fold us 
to the Moors to wreak his own difcontents. And 
fuppofe this Prince willing to fet up Ireland in op- 
pofition to this kingdom, may not a Prince, fb 
difpofed, give the royal aflent to laws in Ireland, 
that would utterly dcftroy England ? And what 
remedy would Poining's aft be in fuch a junfture? 
In a cafe like this, what way have the people of 
England to preferve themfelves, but to reprefent 
their grievances to the Prince ? Who, when he 
fees the error of his council, may be induced to 
join in fome fupreme exercife of the legiflature 
here, coercive, and fuch as may keep Ireland in 
the degree of fubordination, that feems requifite 
to the well-being of both nations. 

Suppofe a Prince bent to hurt England, (hould 
give his aflent to a law there, that the Irifh may 
tranfport all their wool to foreign Countries, would 
not this, as th^y fay, cut the turf from under our 
feet, and at one blow, in a manner, ruin all our 
woollen manufaftures? There are many other 
inftances, in which, if they were indulged, the 
greateft part of our traffic would be carried to 
their ports. 

In matters of trade, even the beft of kings may 
be furprifcd, of which we have a late example ; 
and the ill confequences the Scotch aft will pro- 
bably have, ought to make us very watchful over 
what our neighbours do, efpccially where they de- 
pend upon us. 

• Mat. Parii. 

That 
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That the greateft part of the prefent inhabitants 
of Ireland, chiefly thofe who claim the land pro* 
petty, are a colony from England, has been here 
peradventure fuf&ciently made out ;* and wc take it 
to be their beft hold, to be always fo accounted, 
becaufe it gives them a laftins title to be protected 
and defended by us. And if they are a colony, it 
would be a ftrange defed in our conftitution, if 
we wanted any of the powers requifite to purfue the 
ends of government, of which the principal is to 
take care that no one part of the people be per- 
mitted to hurt the other ; but if the legiflacure of 
England cannot, in important matters, refl:rain 
that of Ireland, Ireland is at leaft in a capacity to 
ruin England, which would make our form of go- 
vernment at one and the fame time ridiculous and 
dangerous. 

But to be thus out of our jurifdidion, would in 
the conclufion be as fatal to them as to us ; for 
though they Ibould grow rich at our expence, and 
though a large part of our Trade were divened 
thither, they would not yet be able to fubfilt alone 
and by themielves. And if we, by lofs of our 
Trade, become weakened, how can we give them 
that affiftance which from time to time they have 
always wanted ? So that this divifion of ftrength 
would be deftruAive to both countries. It muft 
therefore be their int^reft as well as ours, that the 
fupreme power, and the chief wealth, fliould be 
ever preferved to center here in the feat of em- 
pire. 

Upon the whole matter, it feems the right of 
England, and as well for the benefit of Ireland, its 
beft and nobleft colony, that the legiflative au- 
thority here Ihould, upon all emergencies, make 
fuch regulations and reftriftions, relaiing to Trade 

eipecially. 
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cfpccially, as (hall be thought for the weal-tiufolic 
of both countries. 

And having prcmifcd thcfe things, we (hall pro- 
ceed to handle more clofcly the fubjefl of our 
queftion ; namely. Whether it is necefFary to pro- 
hibit by law, the exportation of woollen manufac- 
ture from Ireland to foreign parts ? 

To put an early flop to their turning their ftock 
and induftry this way, appears requifuc for many 
reafons. 

id, Ireland contains near a half as much terri- 
tory as England, and the foil being of the fame 
nature, may be brought to produce near half as 
much wool as England yields ; and this material 
being the bafis upon which our Trade is built^ 
they who can come near us in it, will come juft ib 
near us in our Trade abroad. 

2dly, Countries thinly peopled, can fooner 
improve in the breed of cattle than any other 
way, becaufe it is a work which a few hands may 
manage. 

gdly. Where there is plenty of a material, 
which, manufafturcd, yields a good price, hands 
will loon be invited over to work it up. 

4th ly. But this holds more ftrongly, where not 
only the material, but all forts of proviiions are 
cheap; and in countries which have not been yet 
improved, where every new comer hopes to make 
a fudden fortune. 

From which pofitions it follows, if Ireland be 
permitted to proceed in the exportation of wool-^ 
len goods, 

ift. That in no long courfe of time they may 
come to carry out to the value of a million per 
annum. 

2dly, That 
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2dly, That the cheapncTs of provifions will en- 
able cbem to afford their commodities cheaper than 
England can do in foreign markets. 

All that have either writ or fpoke upon this Tub* 
je& agree, that the whole controverfy turns upon 
this fingte point, whether they can make the fame 
ivoollen goods cheaper there than here. 

To fet this in a true light, we muft confider the 
firft material, and thofe who work it up. 

As to the firft material, beyond all doubt, wool 
is a third cheaper there than in England. 

As to the workmanfhip, the clothiers affirm 
jpinning to be one half of it, and that of all hands 
is agreed to be cheaper there than here. And for 
the combing and weaving, the price of courle 
muft abate, as workmen encreafe ; for handycraft 
in countries where living is cheap, can be dear 
no longer than till artifts are bred up. And a 
great many artifts will be inftrudcd before the 
multitude of inhabitants can render proviiions dear 
in fuch a place as Ireland. But to judge rightly 
of thefe matters, we muft contemplate the body 
of the people in each country. 

Sir William Petty affirms*, that the inferior 
rank of people in Ireland (through whofe hands 
fpinning muft pafs) do not expend, one with an- 
other, above 2/. 12 J. per head. The expence 
of the fame rank cannot be lefs here than 5/. per 
head. 

It is an undeniable truth, that the common pro- 
vifions for life are one half cheaper there than 
here: It is likewife as plain, that meat and drink 
are one half of mankind's expence, reckoned in a 
mafs together. And thefe advantages of living 
muft enable them to afford the fame commodity 

* Political Anatomy of Ireland, p. 76. 

cheaper 
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cheaper than we can do, where not only our num- 
bers make provifions dear, but where new excifes 
give all things of our home confumption yet a 
higher price. 

Mr. Clement's (for we take him to be the Au- 
thor of* that fine difcourfe upon this fubjeft, in- 
fcribed to the Marquis of Normanby) makes this 
judicious obfervation, " That if any one offers his 
«• goods cheaper than the ufual price, that will 
•' then become the market price ; and every one 
«« elfe muft fell at the fame, or keep his goods." 

The cheapncfs of living, and all other circum- 
ftances confidered, it feems very probable, that if 
they (hould come to have the neceffary comple- 
ment of workmen, and to flourilh in this manu- 
fafture, they will be able to fell it one-third 
cheaper than we can do. 

If they can make for a million, and afibrd it by 
one-third cheaper than we, it follows, that at leaft 
one-half of our exportations in that commodity 
muft immediatly determine. 

And the confequence of this would be, that 
rents muft every where fall. The purchafe of 
land muft fink. The poor muft want employ- 
ment, and grow upon us ; half our Foreign Trade 
muft forthwith ceafe, and in the other half we 
muft be lofers in the balance, which is chiefly kept 
on our fide by the woollen manufaftures. 

Not only a third, but an abatement of 10 per 
cent, forced upon us, by the rivallhip in Trade of 
another country, would throw us into more dif- 
orders, than the moft knowing man in England 
can readily dcfcribe. 

And to a(k where will be the ftocks of money 
to fet up fo large a manufacture ? is but an evafive 

* Intereft of England with relation to the Trade of Ireland. 

way 
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way of arguing ; for where the profpcft of gain is 
certain, money never fails to come. And if it 
fhould ever be determined, that England cannot 
reftrain that country in this exportation, foreigners 
will carry ftocks to an improving place, where they 
may reafonably exped many more advantages 
than what fhall arife from this manufacture. As 
for example, to lay out money upon good lecuri- 
ties, at lo per cent, inrercft, to buy land capable 
of great melioration at lo years purchafe ; and 
to have almoft all the neceilaries of life half as 
cheap again as in other parts ; are not all thcfe cir- 
cumftances fufficient to invite thither, not only 
foreign ftocks, but very much of our own money, 
and a great number of our workmen, where their 
induftry will turn to a better account than it docs 
here. 

No wife ftate, if if has the means of preventing 
the mifchief, will leave its ruin in the power (S* 
another country. And if wars have been thought 
not only prudent, but juft, which have been malde 
to interrupt the too fudden growth of any neigh- 
bour nation, much more juftifiable may a mother 
kingdom exercife the civil authority in relation to 
her own children ; who from her had their being, 
and fiill have their protection, elpecially when her 
own fafety is fo much concerned. 

Nor can this be thought rigour ; it is but a rea- 
fonable jealoufy of ftate, and only fevere wifdom, 
which governments fhoukl (hew in all their coun- 
cils ; it is a preventing remedy which operates 
gently in the beginning of the dii'eafe, before there 
are many, and thofe mvcterate humours to con- 
tend with. And if a timely ftop be put to thefc 
exportations from Ireland, it will hurt but a very 
few, (which is never to be regarded, where the 
good of the whole public is in queftion) and even 

that 
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that few, without any great difficulty, may have 
their induftry turned to fafer objefts. 

For thcfc and feveral other reafons, which will 
occur to fuch as think ferioufly of this fubjeA, it 
feems for the public good, that the LegiQature of 
England fhould, by fome reftriftions, keep Ireland 
from interfering with us in this principal founda- 
tion of our whole traffic. And to do it by a po« 
fitive law here, and not to leave it to the admini- 
(Iration there, as fome propofe, appears to be the 
rather requifite ; becaufe when this ftep is made, 
and when they are rendered incapable of exporting 
woollen goods, there will lie a neceffity upon the 
governing part and landed men, of doing their 
utmoft to promote other improvements, of which 
their foil is capable. 

Nor is it fair to urge, that we may proceed 
from one prohibition to another, till we leave them 
nothing, and till they are quite undone. They 
can fundamentally hurt us no other way ; their ri- 
val(hip is dangerous in none but the woollen ma* 
nufa^ure, where all Lucrum Cejfans is Damnum 
Emergens to England, fince all our affairs abroad 
turn and depend upon it % nor can we fuffer any^ 
competitors in it, if we mean to flourifh and be 
gainers in the general Balance of Trade. 

To think this kingdom will either peevilhly or 
covetoufly hurt that colony, is an abfurd imagina- 
tion. It is obvious enough, that too much de- 
pends upon the pofleffion of fuch an iQand, to 
render its inhabitants defperate, and defirous of a 
change ; if they have a large trade, and flowing 
riches, the benefit thereof will redound to us at 
laft : And the wifer a government is, the more it 
will defire to fee them profper, except in this fingle 
inilance, where their wealth would be built upon 
our deltrudion. 

But 
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But fuch a prohibition as we have been treating 
of will have very little eftcft, unlefs they can be 
likewife hindered from carrying out their wool ; 
to prevent which, their fituation confidered, will 
be a very hard matter ; but there are no difficulties 
of the like nature which are not to be overcome, 
if the adminiftration be ftri£b and fteady. 

They, who would prohibit the exportation of 
woollen goods from Ireland to foreign parts, have 
hitherto propofed fetting up there the linen ma- 
nufafture, but this defign is likewife not without 
its dangers : The fetting up the linen manufafture 
will beliefs hurtful than to fet up the woollen, but 
we are to confider, that Ireland will be always able 
to fupply itfelf with draperies at home, and that 
there will be no market for their linen but Eng- 
land, and its dependences. Now it is evident, 
that our woollen goods are fold in feveral coun- 
tries, namely Holland, Hamburgh, Germany, the 
Hans Towns, and all the Eaft country ; many of 
which places will not be able to take off our wool- 
len goods, unlefs we deal for their linens : And in 
fad, and by experience it has been fcen, in the 
cafe of the Eaft India Trade, fince there has been 
imported from thence vaft quantities of linens, 
fuch as callicoes, muflins, romals for handker- 
chiefs, which anfwcred the end of lawns, cam- 
bricks, and other linen cloth, we have not ex- 
ported that vaft quantity of draperies to thcfe nor- 
thern parts, of which Sir Walter Raleigh makes 
mention. As our call for their linens has dimi- 
nifticd, their call for our draperies has propor- 
tionably decreafcd ; and not only fo, but thefc 
people have been compelled by neceffity to fall 
upon making coarfe woollen cloth, by which they 
fupply themfclves and other places, which hereto- 
fore we were wont to furnifti. So that it deferves 

a very 
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a very ferious confideration, what future eflfe£fc it 
may have upon our woollen goods, to promote a 
eonfiderable linen manufacture in Ireland* 

Upon the whole matter, it ought to be care- 
fully examined, whether or no a better expedient 
may not be thought on to ftop their progrefs in 
the new draperies, than to introduce the linen ma- 
nufafture there ? and whether it would not be the 
beft for both kingdoms to take off the prohibition 
that now lies upon Irifh cattle ? 

This point has been formerly much debated, 
and it remains yet very doubtful, when this pro- 
hibition was fct on foot, which was moft confulted, 
public good, or private intereft •, the numbers of 
the breeding were without doubt ftronger at that 
time, than thofe of the feeding lands ; but it is to 
be feared, in the making that adt, that the general 
intereft of England was not fufEciently confidered. 

If the people of Ireland are permitted to bring 
their cattle hither, it will lower the price of flefli 
in England ; a matter very important to a country 
that fubfifts fo much by manuradures. It is true, 
the breeding counties will be thereby fomewhat 
hurt, but it will encourage improvements and me- 
lioration of barren land, in order to feed, which 
will be advantageous to the whole public of the 
nation. It will divert thofe of Ireland from think- 
ing to extend their trade too much abroad; a 
point not to be flighted. And it will in a manner 
confine the principal part of their dealings to this 
kingdom ; which, for many reafons of ftate, will 
be beft and fafeft for England, 

It is therefore fubmitted to better judgments, 
whether or no to open the way hither for their 
cattle will not be moft advifable, and the trueft 
method to hinder their progrefs in manufadlures, 

Vot. II. without 
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without doing any thing that may look like injury 
or opprelfion. 

It is no true objcftion to fay. That the jpeople 
of Ireland will not fall readily into this iort of 
trade, which has been now fb long intermitted ; 
for, as we are informed, the payments are very ill 
made, for that flefh, tallo^w, and hides, that are 
exported to foreign parts: That the merchant 
makes the butcher ftay fometimes two or three 
years, upon pretence of bills of exchange, and re- 
turns expeded from the Weft-Indies, Spain, and 
other parts ; and if the butcher be ill dealt with, 
it muft follow, that the landlord cannot be paid 
his rent: Whereas, when the trade was open for 
England, the gentlemen of Ireland received ready 
money, or if they gave credit, it was anfwered by 
the next return; and England was to them as 
Smithfield is to Lancaihire, Lincolnfhire, or any 
other Englifh feeding county ; befides, it would 
keep down the Exchange, which would be ano- 
ther encouragement to the IriOi nobility and 
gentry, who fpend lb large a part of their eftate9 
in London. 

So that in all likelihood, the people of that 
kingdom, if the faid prohibition were taken ofi^ 
Would cheerfully fubmit to a law here, binding them 
not to export to foreign parts their woollen goods; 
nor would they perhaps think of letting up the 
linen manufacture, which is likewife not without 
confequences very pernicious ; and for thefe rea- 
Tons the expedient here propo&d is now ofiered to 
public conlideration. 

Before we quit our prefent fubjedt of Land and 
its Produdl, welhall offer another hint. The<:oarft 
draperies is that part of our woollen manufacture 
in which we are in greateft danger to be rivalled 
by other countries j it Hands therefore in need of 

moft 
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moft encouragement. There are many parts of 
the world whofe poverty difables them from buy- 
ing our woollen goods^ becaufe of their high price. 
As Ruffia, Poland, Tartary, &c. and therefore 
they are fupplied by the Germans, or fomc other 
neighbours, with a fort of cloth very contemp* 
tible, in comparifon of what we could make to 
aniwer the fame ends and ufes. Suppofe then, in* 
ftcad of paying five per cent, cuftom outward 
bound, that fuch coarfe cloths not exceeding fuch 
a certain value, (hould, for a term of years, receive 
upon the exportation ten per cent, bounty money 
by way of encouragement from the ftate, for fo 
much as the exporters can make appear was car* 
ried out, to countries with whom we had no deal- 
ings of that kind before, and that fuch their ex- 
portation are in order to enlarge our trade. A re- 
compence of this nature would in all probability 
encreale the woollen manufadure of England, in 
not many years, at Icaft fd. 

We have the more largely handled the Irifli pro- 
hibitions, becaufe in all appearance the Balance of 
Trade will very much depend upon the meafures 
England (hall take in relation to that colony; fince 
we fhould proceed very heavily in all our foreign 
traffic, if Ireland is left in a capacity to difturb 
us abroad in the vent of our woollen manufac- 
tures. 

And having treated of the Numbers of the 
People, and of Land, and its Product, we fiiall 

Proceed to fay fomething of our Payments to the 
ublic, and in what manner the Balance of Trade 
may be thereby affected. 
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SECT. IV. 

Of our Payments to the Public^ and in what manner 
the Balance of Trade may be thereby affeSied. 

WHETHER it be under a commonwealth, 
an abfolute monarchy, or in a mixed go- 
vernment, the affairs of a country can never go on 
profperoufly, unlefs the Public Revenues are well 
and wifely ordered. Richlieu fays *, Ceft le Point 
d^Archimede qui eftant fermement etabliy donne moyen 
de mouvoir tout le monde^ 

Commonwealths are feldom to blame in this 
part of polity, and when they quit it, fuffering 
their treafure to be embezzled by the men in 
power, they feldom fail of falling foon after into 
the hands of a fmgle perfon. In abfolute monar- 
chies, where it is negle&ed, the Prince is com- 
pelled by his want to flea and rack his fubjedts, 
and to wink at all forts of rapine in thofe whofe 
bufinefs it is to contrive ways of fupplying his he- 
ceffities, till at laft he becomes tyrannical and odi- 
ous to the whole people. 

Profufion has the fame ill effects in conftitutions 
where the regal authority is limited by laws. Rich- 
lieu fays-f, " A neceffitous Prince can never un- 
*' dertake a glorious adion •, and neceffity ingen- 
•* dering contempt, he can never be reduced to 
** that condition without being expofed to the at- 
** tempts of his enemies, and of thofe who are en- 
*' vious of his grcatntls/' Befides, when the 
crown is brought very low, it alters the due ba- 
lance of power, which ihould be kept even and 

* Teftament Politique, Pare 2. %. 7. f Ibid. 

well 
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well poifed, to prefervc fuch forms of government; 
for it cither inclines the people who hold the purfc 
to entrench upon fuch prerogatives as are neceffary 
for the Prince's fafety, and to keep the kingdom's 
peace, or it gives bad men an opportunity of fog- 
gcfting to him that wicked counfel (which was 
given to King Charles I.) of making himfclf cafy, 
by fubverting his people's rights. 

This able ftatefman lays down *, ** That good 
** order in the revenue depends more on thofe 
** who have the adminiftration than on laws and 
*' regulations, which remain ufelefs, unlefs fuch as 
*' are employed to fee them obferved be willing 
" to perform their duty." 

The legifl alive part of the conftitution gives the 
money, but it principally belongs to the minifte- 
rial part to take care that what is granted be not 
wafted, diverted, or mifapplied; and if fuch as 
are trufted fail to do this, it is incumbent on the 
Legiflature to interpofe, and call them to a ftridl 
account. 

The wealth of a country is finite, as well as the 
fubftance of any private man i and when a miniftry 
fet thcmfelves induftrioufly about it, they can as 
well ruin a whole people, as the Duke of Buc- 
kingham could fee an end of his great eftate. 

Henry III. of France, for want of order, and by 
being ill ferved, in a few years confumed an im- 
menle fum, and anticipated all the crown revenue. 
His fucceffor Henry IV. with a very little care of 
his own, but by the infinite application, prudence, 
and honefty of the Duke of Sully, his trcafurer, 
paid moft of thofe debts oflf, and left behind him, 
at his death, five millions fterling in his coffers. 
And at this day, for want of condu£l in the mi- 

* Teftamcnt Politique, Part i. c. 4, § i. 

niftry. 
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ny&xy^ Spain is not the richer for the filver minet 
of Potofi. So that the wealth or poverty of the 
Public does, in a manner, wholly depend upon 
the good or bad adminiftration of its affairs. 

Machiavel does not feem to think liberality a 
neceflary virtue in a Prince, becaufe, to fqpport 
it, there muft go fo much oppreflion of the people. 
*^ And that a frugal Prince (ball be accounted 
^' noble to all from whom he takes nothing away« 
<* which are an infinite number : And that he Ihali 
^' be eftcemed near and pariimonious only by thofe 
** few to whom he gives but little." And he fays, 
** That a Prince ought not fo much to eonctrn 
** himfelf (fo he exadls not upon his fubjeds, fo 
^' he be able to defend himfelf, fo he becomes not 
^^ defpicable, and commits no rapine upon his 
** people) though he be accounted covetous, for 
** that it is one of thofe vices which fortifies his 
** dominion.** And he obfcrvcs, " That Pope 
*^ Julius IL was liberal till he came to the papacy, 
*^ but frugal afterwards, which enabled him to do 
" fuch great things againft the power of France/' 

That the bufinefs of mod kingdoms has been ill 
managed, proceeds from this : It imports the lowef 
rank of men only and the people (whofe cries fel- 
dom reach the Prince till it is too late, and till all 
is pad remedy) that matters (hould be frugally or- 
dered, becaufe taxes muft arife from their fweat 
and labour. But the great ones, who heretofore 
have had the Prince's ear and favour, or who 
hoped to have him in their poffeffion, were fwayed 
by another fort of intcreft ; they like profufion, as 
having had a profpedk to be gainers by it : They 
can eafily fet their account ever with the ftate, a 
fmall charge upon their land ; more than balanced 
by a great place, or a large penfion. At the fame 
time the people who arc to pay all, and expeft 

to 
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to leceive nothings are glad to fee a frugal court; 
which, though it be not fo good for its followers^ 
never fails to enrich a nation. 

It is true, Galba is an inftance that the virtues 
of a clofehanded Prince may be unfuccefsful in 
countries governed by the fword, and where the 
foldier is riotous, and in long pofleflion of a flack 
difcipline. And perhaps in all abfolute monar* 
chies, he who governs (bould rather lean towards 
munificence than thrift. But frugality in the ftate 
can never be dangerous in a trading nation, ruled 
by laws of its own making; and it is not only 
neceflary in itfelf, but prbficable in the example, 
teaching private men that good hufbandry in their 
domeftic affairs, which never fails to enrich the 
whole body politic. 

Much nobler it is to enjoy the praifes of an 
univerfal people, living in plenty and at their eafe, 
not burthened by taxes and duties, than to have 
the good words of a few flatterers, or thofe harpies 
which commonly haunt a court to gripe all they 
can ; who, when they are gorged themfelves, pol- 
lute all the remainder with their foul and obfcene 
claws, fo that no body elfe defires to touch it. 
Befldes, we have hardly an inftance of any Prince, 
that in time of need, was truly aflliled and de* 
fended by his minions, and the creatures of his 
bounty and favour; but a King beloved for wife, 
juft, and careful government, has been very feU 
dom dticrted by his people. 

But fuppofe a Prince ftiould dcfire toexercife 
in a very ample manner the inbred magnificence 
of his mind ; if he will difcharge the trufl: com- 
niittcd to him by the King of Kings ; if he will 
not make what he counts virtue deftruftive to 
his people, he muft find matter to fupply his li<* 
l)eral inclinations; which he only can do who fees 

that 
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that his miniflers look well after his income and 
expcnces. 

Some perfons have a ftrange notion, that large 
payments to the date are not hurtful to the pub- 
lic ; that taxes make money circulate ; that it im- 
ports not what A pays, when B is to receive it : 
But we hope to (hew, that they who argue in this 
manner are very much miftakcn. 

We have formerly touched upon this matter in 
the Difcourfes on the Revenues and Trade of 
England *, to which we refer the reader ; but the 
ncceffity of our prefent argument compels us here 
to handle this point fomething more at large. 

All nations have a certain annual income upon 
which the people live and fubfift, out of which 
taxes of all kinds arife ; which income we take to 
be fmce the war, 

/. per ann. 
In England, — — — 43,000,000 

In France, — .— — 81,000,000 

In Holland, — .— — 18,250,000 

And we muft beg leave to repeat, in this place, 
fomething which we have laid down in thofe 
tradts -|- : ** That to nourifli the mafs of mankind, 
^^ as to their annual expence, in the way and form 
^* of living praftifed in each of the three coun- 
^* tries, fuch an annual income is neceflary as is 
** fet down in the foregoing fcheme. By annual 
" income wc mean the whole that arifcs in any 
** country, from land and its produft, from fo- 
^* reign trade and domeftic bufinefs, as arts, ma- 
** nutadures, &c. and by annual expence we un- 
^^ derftand what is of neceffity confumed to clothe 
^* and feed the people, or what is requifite for 

• Vol. I. Parti, p. 252, 253f f ^' ^S*- 

" their 
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^^ their defence in time of war, or for their orna- 
" ment in time of peace. And where the annual 
" income exceeds the expcnce, there is a fuper* 
" lucration arifing which may be called wealth or 
*« national ftock. The revenue of the govcrn-r 
«* ment is a part of this annual income, as like- 
«« wife a part of its expcnce ; and where it bears 
** too large a proportion with the whole, as in 
*' France, the common people mull be miferable, 
" and burthened with heavy taxes. That part of 
" the Prince's revenue that nouriJhes his own 
" perfon is very little ; but in great monarchies, 
*' where numerous armies, large fleers, and pom- 
** pous courts are maintained, there the expencc 
" fwcUs high, infomuch that to the maintenance 
" of the governing part, viz. the Prince, his of- 
" fleers of ftate, military power, &c. which are 
" not in time of peace above ^^th of the whole, 
*' there is required near the ninth penny of the 
" annual income. And in fuch countries the 
" governing part are rich or at their eale, but the 
" other 25 parts, who are the body of the people, 
*' muft be oppreflcd with taxes, as may be ob- 
" ferved in the French dominions. And this 
*' holds more ftrongly, where the public debts 
" make the payment of 4th part of the annual la- 
" come neceflary, which, for fome time, is like 
" to be the cafe of France." 

To explain thefe aflertions fliall be the fubjedt 
of this feftion, whereby it will appear how much 
the Balance of Trade may be aflfected by our Pay- 
ments to the Public. 

We fhall endeavour to fliew, in the lift feftion, 
that the wealth of a country does in a great mea- 
fure proceed from a right adminiftration of its af- 
fairs : However, it may happen fometimes to en* 
creafe in riches where things arc in the main ill 

admi* 
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admioiftered^ as Englaod did to the year 1688, 
in the two reigns that preceded this ; but whoever 
looks carefully into the true reafon why we grew 
io faft in wealth during thofe 28 years, will find it 
was becaufe we paid all that time but finall taxes 
and duties to the governmentt comparatively with 
other nations. 

For in 1688, our grois pay- 
ments to the public, in 
which charge of ma- 
nagement was included, 
did not exceed — 2,300,000/. per ann« 

Which was but little above 
^th part of the then 44,000,000/. an. inc« 

But our cafe is very much altered ; now, and 
fince that year, a great many new revenues have 
been erefted. We ftill pay the old excife, the 
culloms, and poll-money ; befides which, there is 
laid additional duties upon beer, ale, and other 
liquids; additional cuftoms, the continued adts 
and joint ftocks, duty on marriages, &c. double 
duty on ftamped paper, duty on hackney coaches, 
on malt. The double tonnage, the former and 
laft dudes upon fait. The duty on windows, 
upon leather, paper, and coals. 

The old and new impofi- 
tions of all kinds rec« 
Jconed together, and in- 
cluding the new poll, 
and the 3 s. aid, it will 
be found that there was 
coUcded from the peo- 
ple about — — 5,500,000/. laftyear. 

Which is above 4th part 
of ourprefent — 43,000,000/. an. io& 

During 
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During all the war, there has been levied here 
great fums every year, and many of the foremen* 
tionied funds arc to continue fo long, that it will 
be feveral years before our annual payments can 
be confiderably diminiflied. And there is fuch a 
difference between -^Vth and ^th, or indeed -y^th, 
or Vath part, (which yet we fliall not come at in 
fome time) as muft inevitably afFe£t the nation's 
trade, and the whole body of its people. 

When there was raifed no more than about 
r^Vth part, there were great fums of money to 
circulate in foreign traffic, and to employ in en- 
larging our home manufadkures, which two foun« 
tains of our wealth mull be dry, when the fprings 
that heretofore fed them are diverted, and let into 
another channel. 

There is fcarce any of thefe new revenues which 
do not give trade fome defperare wound. The 
additional duties on beer and ale, and the tax 
upon malt, are apparently a burthen upon the 
woollen manufadures, aSeding the carder, fpinner, 
weaver, and the dyer, who all of them muft be 
raifed in their wages, when the neceffaries of life 
are raifed to them. The confequence of which 
will be, that our woollen goods mufl: come at a 
heavy and difadvantageous pnce into the foreign 
markets. 

There is no man will pretend that high cuftoms 
are not pernicious to our commerce abroad. A 
nation is not gainer in the general Balance of 
Trade, by the dealing of a few, who are able to 
employ in it great ftocks ; fuch may make to 
themfelves an immenfe gain^ but they go but a 
Uttle towards enriching the whole Public, which 
feldom thrived, but when, in a manner, the uni- 
verfal people bend their thoughts to this fort of 
bufineisj when every one is ready with his fmall 

ftock, 
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dock, and little Aim, to venture and rove about 
the world : Of thefe fome profpcr, and others arc 
undone ; however, in the way of merchandize, 
men who do not thrive themfelves, may yet con- 
tribute very much to make their country rich, 
which gets by the dealings of all, and does not 
fuffer by the unfortunate conduft of here and there 
a merchant. But when the cudoms are high, all 
thefe under^dealers, who all along in England 
have made up the chief bulk of our trading men, 
muft hold their hands, though in {kill, induftry, 
and inventive parts and wit, they may exceed mer- 
chants of more wealth, and of a higher rank. 
Nor is it i/ideed prafticable for men of but a mo- 
derate fortune to deal at all, when more than 
treble that fum is neceffary to have ready now to 
pay the King, which formerly would fet up a fub- 
ftantial trader, and maintain him in fufEcient bu- 
finefs. 

But of all the new impofitions, none are fo dan- 
gerous to the very being of trade, nor fo hurtful 
to all i(s parts and members, as the high duties 
lately laid upon fait, ift. They afFeft the com- 
mon people in the whole courfe of their living, 
whofe chief nourifhment is bacon, and other faked 
fle(h, fo that this excife has an univerfal influence 
upon all our manufactures whatfoever. But the 
general prejudice it may bring to navigation, is 
yet of much a higher confequence. 

Mr. King, in his computations of the naval 
trade of England, anno j688, and the national 
profit then ariling thereby, reckoning what pro- 
portion was navigated by ourfelves at that time, 
and what by foreigners, is of opinion. That with 
relation to the value of our whole trade here at 
home, our own navigation was fomewhat more 
than ^ths, and the foreign navigation near ^th % 

but 
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but reckoning the value of the foreign navigation 
at the market here, and of our own at the mar- 
kets abroad, then the foreign navigation feems to 
have been at that time in proportion to our own, 
as one to two and three fourths, and with re- 
fpeft to the tonnage of (hips, our own navigation 
feems to have been at that time -J-ds, and the fo* 
reign navigation -J-d, according to the following 
fcheme : 
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From whence he concludes, /• 

That our gain upon the balance by our 

own (hipping, being — — 1,250,000 
And our lols upon the balance by fo- 
reign ihipping, being — — 550,000 

The encreafe of money, or adequate 
treafure, by the Balance of Trade in 
general, might be, anno 1688, -— 700,000 

And that the advantage to foreigners trading 

to England in their own (hips, might be at that 

time in general thus : 

By freight, or advance of the price of /. 
our commodities exported by them, 
above the value here, — — 250,000 

By freight, or advance of the price of 
their own commodities imported here, 
above their value abroad, 400fOOO 

Befides, the encreafe of goods imported 
to their own countries, over and above 
their own exports, according to the 
value of them in their own countries, 100,000 

In all, 750,000 

Upon the whole he concludes, 

tft. That the general encreafe of our /• 

money, or adequate treafure, and of 
wares and commodities, over and 
above the value of our grofs exports, 
was, anno 1688 — — — 2,8x0,000 

And the gain made by foreign nations 
with England, in their own (hip- 
ping, was — — — 750,000 

So thac the naval trade of England was 
at that time, generally profitable to ' 
ourfelves and foreigners, in all -— 3>56o,ooo 

2dly, That 
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I 

2dly, That the national profit to Eng- 
land, by foreign trade, was then at 
Icaft — — — — 1,700,000 

Whereof in money, or 

adequate treafure, — 700,000 

And in wares or commo- 
dities treafured up> or 
applied to the encreafe .> 1,700,000 

of the national ftock, 
befides what we con- 
fumed ourfelves, — 1,000,000^ 

Whoever confiders thefe computations, will find 
them very judicioufly made, and that Mr. King has 
done as much as could be performed merely by 
the (trength of numbers. 

To come to an exadl knowledge in this matter, 
and fuch as would be almofl: beyond contradiAion, 
the books of the cuftoms fliould be looked into ; 
and from thence might be drawn an account of 
all the exportations from London, and the out- 
ports, to every diftinft country ; and alfo of all 
the importations to London, and the ouc-ports, 
from every diftinft country, and what might at 
that time be the value of thofe goods, being com- 
puted by able merchants : And this to be done 
for fome competent number of years by reafonable 
mediums, it may be very nearly gueffed from fuch 
a view, how the Balance of Trade ftood from time 
to time. 

But where a thing fo much within their reach 
(and which the French minifters are faid to do in 
their exports and imports) has not been done by 
the men of bufinefs here; there is no way of 
knowing how the balance ftands, but by confider- 

ing 
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ing the numbers of the people, and their probable 
confumption of our home prbduft, and of foreiga 
materials, from whence a judgmiCftt may be formed, 
not indeed pcrfe£tly demonftrable, but very near 
the truth. 

Mr. King obferves, thn* by how^ much the na- 
tion does not confume of its imports, but either 
lays up, or encreafes the ftock of gold or filver, 
or other adequate treafure, or of durable commo- 
dities in fpecie ; by fo much, at lead, does the 
nation gain by Foreign Trade, befides all other 
advantages of navigation. 

It is difficult to know how our navigation has 
proceeded for thefe ten years laft paft, but it is to 
be feared, that the gain which foreigners have 
made, by fetching and carrying in their own bot- 
toms, has been much greater of late, than it was 
heretofore; which muft be a very confiderabls 
prejudice to England, and highly tend to fct the 
Balance of Trade againft us. 

Reckoning long and fhort voyages together^ 
the principal expence of fit'ting out a trading vel- 
fel is drink and meat. The excifes and duty upon 
malt, without doubt, make drink fufficiently dear 
to the freighter : And the duty upon fait makes 
viftualling a very heavy burthen upon him, all 
which muft end in leffening our. navigation from 
time to time ; for undoubtedly foreigners obferv- 
ing how dear freight is with us, will trade in their 
own Ihips as much as pofllble. 

In barrelling up beef and pork, we heretofore 
made ufe of St, Martin's, &c. or Oleron-and Eng- 
lifti fait mixed together ; and with thefe materials 
the flefli was beft prepared, both for whollomenefs 
and long keeping ; our own fair, without foreign 
mixture, being fiery, corrofiv^e, and very fcor- 
VoL* IL buiic. 
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budc. As wc are informed, the St. Martins, and 
worfer fort of French fait, from 1676 to 1688, 
was deliveied in London at about 2/. 5^. per tun, 
and 40 bulkels to the tun ; and that from Oleron 
from 2/. 10 J. to 2/. 1 5 J. per tun : But now the 
very duty for 40 bufhels of Oleron fait amounts to 
iaL 6s. 8d. beGdes the 25 per cent, ad valorem, 
01 whicii formerly the prime coll came to but 2/. 
I-- J. at higheft: The duty likewiie upon 40 
bufhels of Lifbon lalt comes to 13/. 6 s. Hd. of 
which the prime coft was formerly, at higheft, but 
^/. irs. And as to our Newcaftle and Lymington 
ialr, which is now generally made uie of in falting 
beef and pork for trading vcflcls 5 the very duty 
for 40 bulhels amounts to 6/. 13J. 41/. of whid^ 
before the war, the prime coft came but to 3 /. at 
the dcareft market : Inlbmuch, that we arc cre- 
dibly informed, a merchant can ftore himfelf in 
Ireland, for a long voyage, with fait beef and 
pork, ready packed up, almoft as cheap as he 
can buy the (alt in England. 

So that for long voyages, the merchant will 
cither vidual in Ireland, or fait his beef and pork 
on ibme foreign coaft, as he fails along, where 
provifions fliall be cheap, which muft bring a great 
damage to the landed intereft here ; or if he does 
not do {09 viduallJng will be fo expcnfivc to 
him, as to make freight much dearer than it 
ought to be in a country that expe&s to thrive by 
trade. 

The conicquence of all which will be, that the 
body of our merchants mull lie under a general 
difcouragemenc ; they Will negie(ft looking after 
national gain, which Englifli merchants have per* 
haps heretofore as much conGucred in their deal- 
ings, as any trading men in the wh jIc com- 
mercial 
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mcrcial world : They will have an eye to nothing 
but their own temporary profit, and fuffer (Iran- 
gers to go away with thofe gains which England 
was wont to make by freight •, from whence it will 
follow, that we muft decay in our ftock of (hip- 
ping, and decreafe every year in the breed of fea- 
men -, and when this happens, we muft no more 
pretend to fuch a naval ftrength as has hitherto 
made us terrible to all our neis^hbours. 

o 

Trade, without doubt, is in its nature a perni- 
cious thing ; it brings in that wealth which intro- 
duces luxury ; it gives a rife to fraud and avarice, 
and extinguifhes virtue and fimplicity of man- 
ners ; it depraves a people, and makes way for 
that corruption which never fails to end in flavery, 
foreign or domeftic. Lycufgus, in the moft pcr- 
fedt model of government that was ever framed, 
did baniQi it from his commonwealth. But, the 
pofture and condition of other countries confi- 
dered, it is become with us a neceflary evil. We 
fliall be continually expofed to infults and inva- 
fions, without fuch a naval force as is not to be 
had naturally but where there is an extended traf- 
fic. However, if trade cannot be made fubfer- 
vienc to the nation's fafety, it ought to be no more 
encouraged here than it was in Sparta : And it can 
never tend to make us fafe, unlefs it be fo ma- 
naged as to make us encreafe in (hipping and in 
the breed of feamen. 

Freight is not only the moft politic, but the 
moft national and moft certain profit a country 
can pofTibly make by trade-, therefore all duties 
muft be pernicious that burthen it, and make it 
dear. And we have dwelt the longer upon this 
article of the Salt Duty, becaufe it feems to have 
more dangerous confcquenccs, in relation to our 

ccmnnercc 
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commerce abroad, than all the other impofitions 
put together. 

'i'he late tax upon coals is a heavy burthen on 
all handicrafts working on iron, a manufadlure in 
which we are now come to a great perfcxflion. And 
the (kill and neatnefs of our workmen is fuch in 
locks, keys, hinges, and other curiofities of this 
kind, that our exportations of thefe commodities 
may in time grow very confiderable, if this new 
duty does not interrupt their induftry. 

We have Ihewn, in feveral inftances, how the 
cxcifes lately fct a foot may afFefl: us in the gene- 
ral Balance of Trade : And we have done it with 
a defign of making it appear how much it is for the 
common good to endeavour to get out of thofe 
debts, for which thefe revenues are the fecurity 
and fund. 

Mr. King, in a fcheme of his, of the yearly in- 
creafe and decreafe of the adlual (lock of England, 
from the year 1600 to 1698, and what^t may 
probably amount to by the year 1710, if the pre- 
fent peace continue, (and none of thofe accidents 
of plague, war, fires, and civil difcords intercede, 
which more or lefs do certainly diminifli or hinder 
the encreafe of the nation's wealth, whenever they 
happen) c6mputes, that anno 1600, the faid ac- 
tual dock was but about 25 millions, making a 
yearly encreafe of about four or 500,000 /. That 
anno 1630, it was about 37 millions, making a 
yearly encreafe of about one million : That in 
1604, {\^^ y^^^ before the laft great plague) it 
was about 64 millions, making a yearly encreafe 
of about 1,200,000/. and that anno 1688, it was 
about 86 millions, making a yearly encreafe of 
2,400,000/. 

And concludes, 

ift, That 
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I ft. That the laft plague, the fire of London, 
and the Dutch war, did aftually diminifli the faid 
ftock at Icaft nine or ten millions, and hindered 
the encreafe of 18 or 20 millions more. 

2dly, That the laft war with France, with the 
other circumftances of the revolution, and the re- 
coining the money, has adually diminilhed the 
faid ftock about 12 millions, and hindered the en- 
creafe of about 28 millions befides, 

gdly. That the nation will not arrive to the 
fame degree of aftual ftock which it had anno 
1688, till about (he year 1705, nor make an en- 
creafe of 2,400,000/, per ann. as it did in 1688, 
till about the year 1706, nor then neither, unlefs 
the taxes be confidcrably diminilhed •, that thereby 
our navigation and commerce may be fully re- 
ftored, to what it was before the late war. 

We do not pretend to give any account of the 
prefent poftuie of our foreign trade, nor how it 
flood during all the laft war, for it would be 
launching into a very wide (ea-, but without 
doubt, the immcnfe fums that have been raifed 
every year, and the vaiiety of new duties that 
have been lately levied, are a heavy burthen 
upon it. 

And in order to give f )me little light into this 
matter, and to (hew how the balance has been, 
and may be thereby affected, we (hall |;3riefly ftate 
what money has been annually granted fince the 
war. 

h s. df 

For anno 1689, granted for 

the war, and to pay 60,000/. 

to King Charleses fervants, 

^nd to pay 600,000/. to the 

Dutch, in all, that year, 1,844,786 16 4 

For 
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I s, J, 
Brought over, 1,844,786 16 4 
For anno 1690, granted for 

the war, — ^^535^^5'^ ^ ^ 

For anno 1691, granted for the 

war, and for building (hips, 4,794,861 7 o^ 
For anno 1 692, granted (be- 

fides what was paid out of 

the revenue of the crown 

towards the war) — 3,337,268 8 9^ 
For anno 1693, granted for 

the war, — — 3,471,482 16 l 

For anno 1694, granted for 

the war, — • S^^S^^S^^ 9 9 

For anno 1695, granted for 

the war, — 4,883,120 o 6 

For anno 1696, granted for 

the war, and to make good 

fome deficiencies, and to 

make good the clipped 

money, and for the civil 

lift, and French Proteftants, 7,961,469 o o 
For anno 1697, there was 

granted for the war, and to 

make good the deficiencies 

of former funds, and for 

the civil lift, and French 

Proteftants, — — 11,887,160 o pi 
For anno 1698, there were 

funds given, amounting to 

about — 4,500,000 o o 

Ordinary revenue of the 

crown, reckoned at a mil- 
lion per ann. by a medium 

during 10 years, might pro- 
duce in the whole about 10,000,000 o o 



In all, 60,246,182 o 5+ 
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609246,182 o 5t 



But in chefe articles /• 

fcvcral fums are 

twice reckoned; 

as for example, 

where one fund 

was taken away, 

and another 

given in its 

place; and where 

funds haVe been 

granted to fup- 

ply the deficien- 
cies of other 

funds, for which 

articles there 

may be de- 

dufted about 7,000,000 
And the ordinary 

crown revenue 

might be charg- 
ed, during that 

time, towards 

the war, with 

about — 5,000,000 J 

So that there has been actually 

granted but about ■ 



12,000,000 o o 



48,246,182 o 5^ 



It is n©t pretended that the foregoing accounts 
are exa6k to a tittle; but according to the bed in- 
formation we are able to procure, they are as near 
the truth as is requifite in our prcfenc argument- 
Having fhewn what has been granted in funds, 
we fhall now (hew what: was intended by the Par- 
liament ; 
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liament ; and for five years, very little more de- 
manded for the fleet and army. 







/. s. d. 


For 1689, 


— 


^ 3,295,628 4 5 


1690, 


— 


— 4,010,760 6 7 


1691, 


— 


— 4»i72>393 9 7^ 


1692, 


— 


— 3^629,439 ^2 3 


1693, 


— 


— 4,117,080 9 6 


1694, 


— 


— 5.030,581 9 9 


1695* 


— 


— 45883,120 6 


1696, 


— 


— 5,024,854 4 II 


1697, 


— 


— 4,880,078 19 II 


1698, 




— 1,300,000 




40.343'>936 17 Si 



Note, that from anno 1693 inclufive, to anno 
1697 inclufive, the difference between what was 
demanded by the minifters, and granted by the 
Parliament for the fleet and army during thofc 
five years, amounted in the whole time but to 
1,465,623/. 19s. 9^i. 

Suppofc the expence of the civil lift from i68g 
inclufive, to 1698 inclufive, to have been one 
year with another 600,000 /. per annum, 

/. 

The expence of the civil lift then in 

ten years may have been _— 6,000,000 

Towards which the ordinary revenue 

of the crown, befides what it has 

been charged with to the war, may 

yield about — — — 5,000,000 

But in 1696 and in 1697^ there was 

granted by the Parliament for the 

civil lift per ann, 500,000/. in 

the whole — • — — 1,000,000 

So 
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/. 

60 that in this computation the ex- 
pence of the civil lift is to be rec- 
koned at but — ,i_ — 5,000,000 

And the accounts of England may run thus : 

/. s. d. 

Aftually granted, — 48,246,1^2 o 5^ 

Expellee /. s, d. ^ 

of the 

war, 40,343^936 J 7 5\^ 
Expence 

of the 

civil 

Iift> 5,000,000 o o 



>45>343)936 17 5i 



Remains 2,902,243 2 ii^l: 

So that except in the articles of intereft money, 
and except in the article of 1,465,623/. 19^. g^d. 
in which the demands of the minifters for the ftate 
of the war exceeded what was granted by the 
Parliament, the expences of the government fcem 
to have been fully fupplied, and that there re- 
mains an overbalance of 2,902,245/. to be ac- 
counted for. 

Now as to intereft-money for the 5,000,000 /. 
with which the crown revenue may have been 
charged towards the ^ar, thofe funds, moft of 
them, have and will anfwer the principal and all 
the intereft allowed by Parliament : And other in- 
tereft, which feveral funds fell (hort of fatisfying, 
have been in a great meafure made good by the 
fupply of 7,000,000/, granted to anfwer the de- 
ficiencies. 

And 
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And as to the ftate of the war having exceeded 
what was granted, in balancing the general ac- 
count, this article ought to be confidered, if dur- 
ing the whole war the muftcr-rolls have been 
full ; and if all along we have had our comple- 
ment of (hips and Teamen, according to that ftate 
of the war which was every year laid before the 
Parliament. 

But upon the whole matter, conlidering what 
has been granted, and what may probably have 
been expended, there feems good reafon to think 
that the pubHc of England, if all accounts were 
narrowly infpedted, cannot be much in arrear 
either to the fleet, army, or the civil lift. 

So that if there fliall remain any great arrear, 
in all likelihood it muft chiefly arife m)m exorbi- 
tant premiums, unwarrantable intereft, and other 
ways of laying out money, hurtful to the King 
and deftrudive to the people. 

The rough draught of our general accounts 
here given, which is as perfeft as a byftander only 
could procure, may perhaps afford fome little help 
to fuch as will think of thefe afiairs ; and this rude 
model may contribute towards the forming of a 
better fcheme. 

The 48 millions granted, as we have faid, by 
Parliament for feveral years, from 1689 to 1698 
inclufive, have not been actually levied. To ftate 
exadtly how much of it has been already raifed, 
and what proportion of it remains fecured by re- 
mote funds, is not to be done without greater 
helps than the Writer of thefe papers can come at : 
But fo far we know, and may affirm fafely, that a 
great part of the produft of land, our trade, and 
manufactures, remain ftill mortgaged for upwards 
of 20 millioni. 

Two 
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Two of the nine-pences on beer and ale are to 
be efteemed as a perpetuity, the third nine-pence 
is engaged for a long term of time *, the firfl duty 
upon fait can be looked upon no better than as a 
perpetual fund ; the new cuftoms, continued afts, 
and joint-ftocks, the duty on marriages, births, &c. 
the firft duty on damped paper, the duty on win- 
dows, half the duty on glafs-ware, the new duties 
on whale*fins and Scotch linen, are continued to 
the firft of Augull 1706. The laft duties upon 
fait and ftampcd paper, are perpetuities ; there is 
a further fubfidy of tonnage and poundage granted 
from the laft of January 1699, for his Majefty's 
lifetime ; and the impofitions upon malt, leather 
and pepper are not expired. 

To imagine we can buy off and redeem, in any 
moderate time, all thefe perpetuities or long funds^ 
is a vain hope ; but this may be laid down for a 
certain truth, that England will never flourlQi in 
trade and manufa£tures till the greateft part of 
them are cleared, and till our affairs are brought 
to fuch a pofture, that we may not pay to the go- 
vernment either for the fupport of the crown, or 
on account of funds, where the principal is funk 
above 2,300,000 /. per ann. or about -^th part of 
the nation's general income, which was our con- 
dition before the war. 

And unlefs this can be compafled, it will be 
found, that in no long courfe of time we (hall lan« 
gui(h and decay every year, by fteps eafy enough 
to be perceived by fuch as conlider of thefe mat- 
ters. Our gold and filver will be carried o£f by 
degrees, rents will fall, the purchafe of land will 
decreafe, wool will fink in its price, our ftock of 
fhipping will be diminifhed, farm-houfcs will go 
to ruin, induftry will decay, and we (hall have 
ppon us all the vifible marks of a declining people* 

It 
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It may indeed be objefted. That France for 
about forty, and Holland for above a hundred 
years, have thriven by trade, notwithftanding that 
all the while they have Iain under the burthen of 
heavy taxes. To which may be anfwered. That 
where (as in France) the adminiftration in other 
things is exadt and right, the fubjeds, though 
poor, may enlarge their traffic, for general good 
order makes amends for a great deal of oppref- 
fion-, but they would yet have had more trade 
if their Prince had left them richer : Befides, ar- 
bitrary power has compelled them to that domeftic 
thrift, which of itfelf goes very far to make a 
people fucceed in foreign commerce, though their 
payments to the public are exceifive. And as to 
the Dutch, they have been fo long inured to this 
parfimony, that the more they are to pay the ftate, 
the more they fave at home -, and they always take 
care not to clog their importations ; and from this 
polity it comes that high taxes are not hurtful to 
their trade. 

But in countries where the adminiftration of af- 
fairs is loofe, partly through the mildncfs of the 
laws, and partly through the bad execution of 
them, where the people have been in a long pof- 
feffion of eafe and plenty, and where they think it 
an effential part of freedom to be as expenfive 
and luxurious as they pleafe, and where no man 
retrenches upon any public account whatfoever : 
Among fuch a people, high taxes, duties, and 
impofuions, muft inevitably occafion a decay of 
trade ; and though their dealings feem large, and 
not to be interrupted, they Ihall carry on fuch a 
fort of traffic as will bring along with it at laft 
their certain ruin. 

A variety of new impofitions and remote funds 
do not only hurt us in the Balance of Trade, as 

we 
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we have fhcwn, but they are dangerous to liberty, 
without which trade can never truly flourifh, and 
without which it is indeed of no importance ; for 
to what end (hould men acquire wealth which they 
cannot call their own ? And accordingly under 
defpotic governments (except in fome places where 
the adminiftration of the tyranny is very wifely 
carried on) but few trouble themfelves with the 
thoughts of foreign traffic. 

Whoever confiders the vaft number of duties 
now afoot, will find that it is not impoffible to 
make them the engines wherewith bad men, fomc 
time or other, may endeavour to undermine our 
civil rights. It is true, in this reign we have no 
reafon to entertain fuch a fear, but a country that 
will preferve its conllitution muft provide againft 
remote dangers. 

At prefent we pay to the government, befidcs 
the three (hillings aid and poll-money, fo many 
duties, old and new, as amount to about 3,500,000/. 
per ann. Some of them, it is true, expire fhortly. 
But fuppofe necelTity or bad management (and 
there is nothing which ill hafbandry cannot de- 
vour) fhould compel us to continue what is now 
expiring for a longer time ; and admit that for 
prefent fubfiftence, and to pay old debts, thcfe 
funds of 3,500,000 /. per ann. (hould be fettled 
as a fccurity to lenders, for fomc certain time to 
come. 

Suppofe then a government in the po(rc(fion of 
fuch a large revenue at firll legally granted, put 
into a method of coUeftion, and to the payment 
of which the people (hall be accultomed. 

And fuppofe, in fome future reign, the mini- 
fters (liould be either weary or afraid of Parlia- 
ments, and defire to govern by the fword, and 
without law. That this may happen is not im- 

pofTible, 
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poflible, becaufe we have heretofore fcen ftatcC- 
men fo difpofed. 

It is to be hoped this is a danger very remote 
indeed ; but when a miniftry (hall be fo madly in- 
clined, the fymptoms of their approaching frenzy 
will be evident enough -, for at fuch a feafon we 
(hall fee them choofe rather to be fupplied by di- 
ftant funds, than with what will produce ready 
money : And they will take care that revenues 
gratited may not be well managed nor improved 
to the height, with this defign, that the people 
may be kept in the dark, both as to what they 
give, and as to what each branch is like to yield. 

Suppofc then an ambitious and defperate fet of 
men, with all thefe thoughts about them, and re- 
folved to make their matter abfolute, may they 
not, with the help of fuch an ample revenue, quite 
overthrow our conftitution ? Arbitrary minifters 
have heretofore ftopped the exchequer; and if we 
Ihould ever fee men of the fame ftamp upon the 
ftage of bufinefs, it is not impoffible but that they 
may run into the fame wicked meafures, efpecially 
if they fhould be backed with the fupport of a 
ftiinding army. 

The liberties of a people are but in a very pre- 
carious condition, when they can be fubverted by 
one pernicious counfel: It (hould therefore be the 
care of fuch as love their country, to render this 
faral advice as dangerous and impracticable as laws 
can make it. 

At a time when there is fuch an immenfe re- 
venue colle6tc:d every year, it feems a fault in our 
conftitution that fufficient provifion is not made 
againft diverting and mi/applying the public trea- 
fure, and againit breaking into appropriated funds. 
And to fpeak in plain words, there is reafon to 

fear 
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fear that the laws have not made it criminal enough 
to ftop payments in the exchequer. 

When a town that apprehends a fiege finds it- 
felf weak by nature in one place, the firft care of 
the defenders is to fortify that pod: as well as evx^r 
they can. In the fame manner a conftitution that 
is attackable one way, Ihould ilrengthen that part 
with fevere laws. The exchequer therefore 
fhould be fenced about with all poffible (kill, that 
it may never be invaded by bold and deligning 
minifters. 

A ftop there would at once pull down all our 
civil rights. Nay, to ftop the principal only, 
though the payments of the intereft fliould be con- 
tinued, would be fatal to our conftitution, for there 
would yet remain an income large enough to make 
parliaments ufelefs; and if wicked men (hould 
thus fet up for themfelves, they would ftill have a 
revenue fufficient to bear their expences, and to 
keep up an army to awe fuch as their condudt 
ihall difpleafe. 

Some indeed will argue, that a corrupted mini- 
ftry will as foon make new levies of money, as 
venture thus to divert what has been already 
granted and appropriated : But this objeftion has 
no weight in it. The people more willingly fub- 
mit to a tax once lawful, than to pay a new duty 
againft law. The tonnage and poundage illegally 
levied in the former part of King Charles I.'s 
reign, did not occafion half the clamour as the 
new impofition of ftiip-money. In the beginning 
of King James II.'s reign, the tonnage and pound- 
age, and temporary excife, determined by King 
Charles's death, was paid without oppofitioni but 
if King James had attempted to raife a new tax 
by regal authority, his fubjefts without doubt 
would not have paid ic. Befides, when a tax is 

Uwful 
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lawful in its original it is to be feared that the 
people will not much concern themfelves who is 
to receive it, the court, or fuch as have trufted the 
exchequer ; but they would be alarmed to fome 
purpofe if they (hould be called upon to make new 
payments not warranted by law. So that in all 
probability more danger may arife to our liberties 
from breaking into old funds appropriated, and 
flopping the exchequer, than from making new 
and forcible levies upon the fubjeft. 

And though there is no caufe in this reign to 
fear fuch attempts, yet it muft certainly be wif- 
dom to provide againft future evils, efpecially 
when it is pofllble that one defperate and wicked 
council may deftroy that conftitution for which we 
have been fo long contending. 

The true way to hinder fuch a difeafe from ever 
coming upon the body politic, will be to remove 
the caufe, by leifTening as foon as pofllble thefe 
Payments to the Public of 3,500,000/. per ann. 
befides polls and land-taxes; which large iflues 
may endanger liberty, and without doubt hurt us 
in the Balance of Trade. 

The debts for which thefe funds are a fecurity, 
by negligence will every year cncreafe, infomuch 
that in a very fliort time, and with a very little 
more careleflhefs, the raifing more and more will 
grow unavoidable for our common defence, till at 
laft we fliill come to pay conftantly between five 
and fix millions per ann. And when this king- 
dom Ihall be arrived at that periofl of ill conduftj 
we may venture to pronounce, that the common 
people of England vvill in all circumftances be 
then as poor and miferable as the common people 
of France were before the war. And we defire 
all good patriots to carry this reflcftion in their 
minds. 

On 
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On the contrary, by good management, this debt 
may be lefTened, fo that the funds which are its 
fccurity (inftead of being continued) may be dropt 
every year, till at laft we may come to pay to the 
government for its fupport and defence, fuch a 
lum as will not be dangerous to our freedoms, nor 
prejudicial to our foreign traffic. 

He who propofes thrift may plcafe the common 
people, but he Ihall be fure to difguft others : 
However, the Writer of thefe papers thinks it his 
duty to recommend frugality in the ftate; and he 
believes it is the wifcft and honefteft way of en- 
riching the public, to make it rich out of its own 
revenues. 

As to what improvements may be made in the 
revenues already granted, we refer the reader to 
what we have formerly faid upon this fubjcdl in 
our Difcourfcs on the Revenues and Trade of 
England • ; we have laid down that feveral 
branches there fpecified may, by good manage- 
ment, and without oppreflion, be annually en- 
creafed 736,075/. 

Nor upon enquiry fincp, do we find any reafon 
to recede from this opinion ; on the contrary, we 
have good caufe to think, that they are rather ca- 
pable of greater improvements than we had then 
taken notice of. 

The male is indeed an article in that account; 
but it is an expiring duty which the people of 
England hope never to fee continued, therefore an 
abatement is to be made upon that head : But the 
remaining branches, if well looked after, would 
eafe us of very mahy burthens. 

In that Difcourfe, we have (hewn feveral rca- 
fons not yet anfwered, why the e^cife on beer 

• Vol. I. Part I. p. 2ipji 

Vol. IL and 
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and ale, fingle and double, is improvable in the 
whole 318,000/. per ann. but inftead of rifing, 
the excife is again fallen fince the account was 
ilaced. 

/• 
Single and double excife, year ending 

24th June 1697, produced about 900,000 
The faid duties, year ending 24th June 

1698, produced about — *— 860,000 



The duties fallen, about 40,000 

So that the excife now almoft doubled produces 
but about the fame fum which it yielded formerly 
with the fingle duty only upon it •, for which we 
fliall prefume to fay, the managers neither have 
given, nor can give, any well-grounded and folid 
reafon. 

When we confider how much the excife was ad- 
vanced in fix years by good management, we can« 
not but be of opinion, that a very great fum might 
be raifed every year towards clearing the grois 
debt, by (kill and careful condud, in fuch as go- 
vern the refpeftive branches. 

But though it imports the ftate to a high de- 
gree to have the utmoft of its legal dues, and juft 
revenues fairly brought in, yet a great deal more 
depends upon having this revenue frugally and 
wifely laid out; for, as in private inftances^ he 
who lives with oeconomy, fhall be richer, though 
his gains are but fmall, than a prodigal, let lus 
gettings be never lb large ; fo governments which 
manage their affairs thriftily, (hall have more 
wealth than ftates which have the way to obtain 
never fo large contributions from their people. 

What is to be got by good management in 
bringing in the revenues, is nothing in compari- 

fon 
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fon of what may be faved in laying out the pub* 
lie creafure; one way the profit is limited and 
narrow, and the other boundkfs; one way we 
can reckon but by hundreds^ the other way by 
millions. 

*A Venetian AmbafTador once told Cardinal 
Richlieu, That there needed no more to make 
France happy^ than wifely to lay out what was 
vainly diflipated. •• Qu'elle fcut aufli bien def- 
•* penfcr ce qu*elle diflipoit fans raifon que la re- 
** publique fcavoit bien n'employer pas un feul 
*' quadrain fans befoin, et fans beaucoup de 
** menage.'* 

A ftace muft be plunged into endlefs debts and 
difficulties, unlefs it has a ftrift eye over all its 
expences, efpecially fuch as relate to a war, which 
is always a greedy monfler, but devours much 
more when it is left to feed at random. 

To come at fuch a future thrift as may bring 
us out of that debt which lies fo heavy in the other 
fcale, when we con Oder of the Balance of Trade, 
one way perhaps will be fevere to enquire how 
the 48 millions already given have been ex« 
pended : Befides, it will not peradventure b6 dif** 
ficult to (hew, that of the many millions ftill 
owing, a large fum might be faved, if the public 
accounts, from their very beginning, were over* 
haled. 

A government that will get out of debt, muft 
look nicely into every particular : It ought in pru- 
dence to examine into all grants made by the 
crown, when the people lay under the burthen of 
heavy taxes. 

It is (aid that the forfeitures in Ireland, and 
the lands poffeffed by the crown in 1688, would 

• Tcftament Politique, P«rt t c. 9. § 7. 

fatisfy 
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fatisfy a large part of what the public is now in- 
debted. 

It is alleged that gains unwarrantable in law, 
and not to be juftificd by any neccflity whatfoever, 
have been made in feveral contradts with the 
crown ; if all this were looked into, very probably 
fomething might be faved towards difcharging the 
nation's debts. 

There is one piece of management which the 
Writer of thefe papers is very much furprizcd at, 
and it relates to the Exchequer bills. 



/. 



The ift fubfcrip- 
tion at 10 per 
cent* was for 

The 2d fubfcrip- 
tion at 10 per 
cent, was for 

The 3d fubfcrip- 
tion at 10 per 
cent, was for 

The 4th fubfcrip- 
tion at 8 per 
cent, was for 

The 5th fubfcrip- 
tion at 4 per 
cent, was for 



/. 



Total 
tions. 



fubfcrip- 



400,000. Premium 40,000 



700,000. Premium 70,000 



500,000. Premium 50,000 



400,000. Premium 32,000 



1,000,000. Premium 40,000 



3,000,000. Tot.prems. 232,000 



Befides thefe premiums, there is a current in- 
tercft upon the bills of above 7y per cent. And 
it is likewife obfervable, that the whole ftruck 
into Exchequer bills is but 2,700,000/. to'circulatc 
which, there has been a fublcription of three mil- 
lions. 
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lions, fo that the engine which carries is heavier 
than the weight it bears, which fcems but cliimfy 
workmanfhip ; befides, it is remarkable that there 
is yet funk of thcfe bills but 1,250,000/. and of 
the exchequer bills a vaft fum are become fpecic 
notes at the current intereft, though money now 
lies, or ought to lie, for their difcharge. 

There is likewife another piece of oeconomy, 
after which, fome time or other, it may be worth 
while to make enquiry. The old Eaft-India Com- 
pany offered to raife the two millions then wanted, 
and to depofit 200,000/. to make good their pro- 
pofal, nor did they propofc or expe6t any premium 
or dcdudtion whatfoever ; yet their offer was dif- 
couraged and rejefted by fome of our men of bu- 
finefs ; and the fame perfons have thought it rea* 
fonable to allow the new company a premium of 
62,500/. which was defalked out of the firft 
payment of 200,000/. part of which premium is 
contrary to the exprefs direftion of the adt of 
Parliament. 

It will cod England a large tax to raife the fums 
laviflied in thefe two inftances ; but we (hall fay no 
more upon thefe particulars, leaving the reader to 
make his own comment upon fuch unaccountable 
proceedings. 

When the affairs of a private man are in difor- 
der, he finks fafter towards the latter end than in 
the beginning •, the fame thing holds in a govern- 
ment whofe revenues are entangled, the further 
it goes the more the debt fwells, unlefs fuch as arc 
concerned m the adminiftratioii refolve before it 
be too late, to enter upop wife and thrifty mea- 
fures. 

Where the King's perfon is beloved, where his 
virtues are revered, and where the government is 
of the people's own forming and elcdlion, the fub- 

jcfts 
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jeAs will feldom fail to exert ;hemlelvc$ ftrongly, 
and are very wiUiDg to ftretch their paries, in or* 
der to put the public revenues into fuch a pofture 
that ibe ^miniftration may be eafy, and that the 
kingdom may be protefted ; but they muft be in- 
vited to this by feeing that what they give is fru« 
gatly managed, and not profufely wafted, and by 
observing that their money goes to fuppoit the 
ftate» and not to enrich private peribas. 

Men. when they are worn out with difeales^ 
agedt crazy, and when befides they have the mala^ 
JUmina viUf may be patched up for a while, but 
they cannot bold out long i for life, though it is 
ihortened by irregularities, is not to be extendled 
by any care beyond fuch a period. But it is not 
fo with the body politic, by wifdom and conduct; 
that is to be made long-lived, if not immortal i 
its diftempers arc to be cured, nay its very youth 
is to be renewed, and a mixed government grows 
young and healchy again, whenever it returns to 
the principles upon which it was firft founded. 

The difordets we labour under are capable of 
a remedy, and our difficulties are not fuch but; 
that they may be maftered : Thole Payments to 
the Public, by good management, may be leffened^^ 
which inevitably muft fet the Balance of Trade 
againft us« 

While theie iofrnienfe debts remain, the necei^ 
fitiea of the government will continue, intereft muft 
be high, aiid large premiums will be given. And 
what encouragement is there for men to think of 
Foreign Traffic (whofe returns for thofc commo- 
ditii^s that enrich England muft bring no great 
profit to the private adventurers) when they can 
Ut at home, and without any care or hazard get 
from the ftate by dealing with the exchequer, 1 5 
and fometimes 20, 30, 40^ and 50 per cent. ? is 

there 
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there any commerce abroad fo conftandy adiran* 
tageous ? Will men who can fafely, and wichouc 
trouble, reap fuch gains, breed their children to 
be merchants ? Will they venture great ftocks 
to make difcoveries, and employ their induflry to 
enlarge and extend our dealings in diftant parts ? 
Will they think of building that multitude of 
trading vellels which alone can rear us up a fuffi- 
cient breed of able feamen ? And if that tide of 
wealth which was wont to fk>w In trade, be di- 
verted to another channel, and if we mind no 
other traffic but that which juft fupplies our luxu<« 
rics, muft we not in a few years be lofers in the 
general balance ? 

Where intereft is high, the merchants care not 
to deal in any but rich commodities, whole 
freight is eafy, and whofe vent is certain in cor- 
rupted countries ; and of thefe coftly wares very 
many carry out money, and but few bring any 
back to the kingdom. It is the bulky goods, 
whofe returns are not of fo great profit, that 
breed moft feamen, and that are mo(t nationally 
gaihful; but fuch goods cannot be very much 
dealt in where intereft is high, nor can any laws 
in the world lower it where great fums are con- 
tinually borrowed by the government. And by 
thefe inftances it muft fufficiently appear how much 
our Payments to the Public may affedt the Balance 
of Trade. 

And, treating upon this fubjeft, we cannot but 
take notice, where the Prince is frequently abfent 
from his own dominions, fojourning for a long 
fpace of time in a foreign country, in which he, 
his court, and his whole retinue are obliged to 
make great expences, that this is highly prejudicial 
to the Balance of Trade, and, without doubt, 

muft 
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muft incline the fc^le to that nation's fide where 
the money is fpent. 

Upon the whole matter, if the revenues already 
granted are well looked after, and improved^ if 
the accounts of the fleet and army are carefully 
infpefted ; if the grants are ftridtly examined ; if 
the ftate enters entirely upon frugal meafures; and 
if we refolvc to exert ourfelves, fo as not to let 
this dangerous burthen lie long upon us, this 
great debt may be cleared in fome moderate time, 
and thofe large f^ayments to the Public will ccafe, 
which arc like fo many bloody iffues that emaciate 
the body politic, and render it hedical and con- 
fumptive ; and if this debt was paid, we (hould 
get rid of that variety of new excifes and high 
cuftoms which hurt Foreign Traffic, and inter- 
rupt us in our domeftic bufinefs, and which are 
more efpecially a heavy weight upon the woollen 
manufafture.. 

Even in a commonwealth, it is dangerous for 
one part of the people to be very much indebted 
to the other ; and in Rome it was the occafion of 
great feditions. When the ftate has borrowed 
large fums, and iflued out fecurities by tallies 
upon different funds, it is commonly faid the Pub- 
lic is fo and fo indebted \ but in truth the cafe is 
otherwifc, and more properly fpeaking, thefe fort 
of funds divide a country into two ranks of men, 
of which one aie creditors and the other debtors ; 
and this diftin^ion does without doubt belong 
to all nations where the people pay taxes to one 
another, as it now happens to be our cafe in 
England, The creditors are the bank, fuch as 
deal with the public for ftores, lenders of all 
kinds, befides a great many foreigners, whofe 
money is lent to the ftate in Enjj;Jiili names. The 
debtors are the landed men, the 5th or 6th part 

of 
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of whofc rents arc pawned for the public fcrvicc 
fron» year to year, by aids and land funds. All 
merchants likewife who pay cuftoms, and all (hop- 
keepers and retailers are, according to our diftinc- 
tion, to be accounted debtors. Thus almoft all 
England may not be improperly divided into 
debtors and creditors, nor in a long and expenfive 
war was this wholly to be avoided ; but without 
doubt it cannot be wife nor fafe to let this diftinc- 
tion long continue •, for though fuch as receive 
may like their condition and think themfelves at 
eafe, yet fuch as are to pay cannot be fo well con- 
tented. It is true, fome modern politicians have 
run upon another notion ; and feveral perfons have 
thought that the more funds are ereded, the more 
people are engaged to preferve the prefent govern- 
ment. This policy indeed of theirs would hold 
good, if they could make out that the lenders arc 
ftronger, and more in number than fuch as arc 
concerned in Payments to the Public : But it ra- 
ther feems to hold in fenfe and reafon, that the 
throne of that Prince, in a free nation, muft be 
the moft firmly eftablilhed, whofe affairs permit 
him to aflc the feweft taxes from his people. 

France was once upon a right foot in relation 
to its liberties ; and they who perufe their hiftory 
with care will find, that arbitrary power did not 
fo much bring in high taxes, as high taxes intro- 
duced arbitrary power ; for when that golden idol 
of an immenfe revenue was once fet up, all the 
nation bowed to it. 

In the fecond and third feftions we have (hewn, 
that the probable methods to make a country 
gainers in the Balance of Trade, are to take care 
of encreafing and employing the people, and to 
inprove land and its produft. In this fourth 
fcftion we have fet forth how this Balance may 

be 
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be aficAed by our Payments to the Publie : And 
in the laft Difcourfe we (hall endeavour to fhew, 
that the wealth and profperity of a ftate depend 
chiefly upon a wife, fteady, and honeft admtdU 
ftration« 



SECT. V. 

S'bat a Country cannot encreafe in IFealth and Power 
but by private Men doing their Duty to the Public^ 
and but by afieady Courfe of Honefty and Wifdomy 
in fuch as are trufted with the Adminifiration of 
jiffairs. 

AT Roma mere infervitium confules, patresj equi-^ 
•*^ teSy quanto quis iUuftricr^ tanto magis falji at 
feftinantes. '' But at Rome they all ran headlong 
** into flavery, the confuls, the fcnate, the gentry 5 
** and the nobler the perfon was, the more falfe, 
" and the greater hafte he made." This was the 
condition of Rome when Tiberius afTumed the 
empire ; but God forbid it (hould be ever the cafe 
of England, for our conftitution will be entirely 
loft when fuch a corruption happens ; we may in- 
deed prcferve the name of liberty, and fome of its 
outward forms, but no more than what will help 
to keep our chains the fafter on : Tyrannies have 
been often fubvcrtcd, where the Princes govern 
merely by their own will, without giving to their 
fubjedts the leaft appearance of being free ; but 
thofe abfolute monarchies are hardly to be fliaken, 
and that fervitude is lafting, where the people arc 
left to make iheir own fetters. 

It 
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It is a matter of great wonder, that from the 
time of Auguftus downwards, the Romans, who 
were feldom without brave and virtuous men» 
fhould never make one attempt to reftore the com- 
monwealth, and to Ihake off that power which 
fome of the Emperors exercifed with fuch exorbi- 
tance; but in all likelihood it proceeded from 
this, that the foldiers and common people, with- 
out whom no great revolution can be made, be- 
lieved themfelves ftill free, becaufe, in Ihow, the 
commonwealth had the fame form as in elder 
times : There was a fenate, confuls, tribunes, and 
an appearance of all the ancient magiftracies, 
though nothing remained of the ancient liberty : 
But this the common people did not feel, for the 
cruelty and fraud of Tiberius, the madnefs of Ca* 
ligula, the ftupidity of Claudius, the riots and lull 
of Nero, the gluttony and fordid mind of Vitel- 
lius, the vanities of Otho, and the enormous vices 
of Domitian, did little hurt to the inferior rank of 
men, who all the while had panem & circences^ 
which was all they defired ; but the mi&hiefs thefe 
OTonftrous Princes brought upon the world, fell 
chiefly upon nobler heads; who yet could not 
refcue their country, fo much were the common 
people lulled afleep, with the opinion they enter- 
tain, that the laws ftill governed, becaufe they 
law every year confuls and a fenate ; but this fe- 
nate being corrupted, made the tyranny boundlefs 
and fafe : For the people could never be induced 
to oppofc that power which ftill bore fome refem- 
blance to their ancient form of government. 

In the fame manner, if in future ages our Par- 
liaments fhould be debauched in principles, and 
become willing to be the inftruments of a Prince's 
will, and to adl as he direfts them, arbitrary power 
would be here fettled upon a lafting foot ; for the 

common 
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common people would never join with any who 
would attempt to redeem their country, becaufc 
they will be deceived by names and forms, and 
think the laws governed, and that they are free, 
if the outward fhow of the con(titution is Hill pre- 
ferved. 

When corruption has feized upon th^ reprefen- 
tatives of a people, it is like a chronical difeafe^ 
hardly to be rooted out. When fervile compli- 
ance and flattery come to predominate, things 
proceed from bad to worfe, till at laft the govern- 
ment is quite diflblved. Abfolute monarchies are 
in danger of great convulfions^ when one man, 
their Prince, happens to be weak or wicked ; but 
commonwealths, or mixed conftitutions are fafe, 
till the chief part of the leading men arc de- 
bauched in principles. However, monarchy has 
this advantage, that the one man, their Prince, is 
mortal, and if bad, he may be fucceeded by a 
better j but a people thoroughly corrupted never 
returns to right rcafon ; and we fee that the de- 
pravity of manners, which began in Rome prc- 
fcncly after the fecond Punic war, among the no- 
bility and gentry, became every year worfe and 
worfe, till at laft Csefar deftroyed the common- 
wealth. And after his time, under the fucceed- 
ing Emperors, every fenate grew more abjedt and 
complying than the other, till in procefs of time 
the old Roman fpirit was utterly excinguifhed, and 
then that empire by degrees became a prey to bar- 
barous nations. 

If all parts of the ftate do not with their utmoft 
power promote the public good ; if the Prince 
has other aims than the fafety and welfare of his 
country, if fuch as reprefent the people do not 
preferve their courage and integrity-, if the na- 
tion's treafurc is wafted ; if miniftcrs arc allowed 

to 
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to undermine the conftitution with impunity •, if 
judges are fufFered to pervert juftice and wreft 
the law, then is a mixed government the greatefl: 
tyranny in the world ; it is tyranny eftabliflied 
by a law, it is authorifed by confent, and fuch a 
people are bound with fetters of their own mak- 
ing. A tyranny that governs by the fword. has 
few friends but men of the fword -, but a legal 
tyranny (where the people are only called to con- 
firm iniquity with their own voices) has of its fide 
the rich, the fearful, the lazy, thofe that know 
the law, and get by it, ambitious churchmen, and 
all thofe whofe livelihood depends upon the quiet 
pofture of affairs ; and the perfons here defcribed 
compofe the influencing part of moft nations ; fo 
that fuch a tyranny is hardly to be fhakcn off. 
Men may be faid to be enflaved by law, or their 
own confent, under corrupt or degenerate repub- 
lics, fuch as was the Roman commonwealth from 
the time of Cinna, till the attempts of Casfar, and 
under degenerate mixed governments, fuch as 
Rome was, while the Emperors made a (how of 
ruling by law, but with an awed and corrupted 
fenate: To which form of government England 
was almoft reduced, till the King came over to 
put our liberties upon a better foot. 

But what has been may be, and though we are 
fafe during his reign, yet in after ages, bad and 
defigning minifters may think their coriduft is no 
way to be maintained but by the fword, and that 
they cannot fecurely prey upon the commonwealth 
till they have made their Matter abfolute -, upon 
which icore, in thcfe enquiries concerning the 
methods whereby England may be a gainer in the 
general Balance of Trade, we think it needful to 
lay down, that all that wealth and power which 
muft defend this ftatc upon any emergencies or 

inva- 
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invafions from abroad, depends upon our pre« 
ferving inviolate the ancient conftitution of this 
kingdom. 

Men do as induftrioufly contrive fallacies to de« 
ceivc themfelves, (when they have a mind to be 
deceived) as they ftudy frauds whereby to deceive 
others ; and if it leads to their ends, and gratifies 
their prefent ambition, they care not what they do, 
thinking it time enough to ferve the Public when 
they have ferved themfelves ; and in this view 
very many betray their trufts, comply, give up 
people's right, and let fundamentals be invaded, 
flattering themfelves, that when they are grown 
as great as they defire to be, it wi]l be then time 
enough to make a fland, and redeem the com- 
monwealth. The fame notion led Pompey to 
join with thofe who intended to fubvert the Ro* 
man liberties ; but he found them too ftrong, 
and himfelf too weak, when he delired to fave 
his country. 

In the fame manner, if there be any in this na- 
tion who defire to build their fortunes upon the 
public ruin, they ought to confider that their 
great eftates, high honours and preferments, will 
avail chem little when the fubverfion of liberty has 
weakened and impoverifhed us fo, as to make way 
for the bringing in of foreign power. 

It imports all degrees of men in their feveral 
pods, to endeavour at the preferving that form of 
government, under which we have profpered for 
near feven hundred years. It happens feldom 
that any country is totally fubdued by foreign 
force ; and civil war is indeed a raging fever ; 
but it goes away of itfelf, when the humours that 
feed it are fpent, and is often no more than the 
fign of a health too florid, and the efieds only 
of too much blood in the body politic: But ill 

conduA 
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condu£fc in a ftate long continued, wades it by 
flow and certain degrees, and at lad brings an 
incurable confumption upon all its parts and 
members. 

If the affairs of this kingdom Ihould ever hap- 
pen to be ill conduced, which we hope is a re* 
mote fear, the legiflative power muft then inter- 
pofe with its authority, and the united wifdoth (tf 
the nation muft refcue us out of weak and polluted 
hands, for fuch a miniftry is a furer engine to de* 
firoy a ftate, than any its enemies can bring 
againft it. 

It is true, fuch as would correct errors, and 
watch that no invafion may be made on liberty^ 
have been heretofore called a fadlion by the per^^ 
fons in power ; but it is not properly their name, 
and ought to be given to another fort of men. 

It is wrong to call them the faAion, who by all 
dutiful and modeft ways promote the caufe of li- 
berty, as the true means to endear a Prince to his 
fubje^s, and to lay upon them a ftronger tie and 
obligation to preferve his government. For a 
people will certainly beft love and defend that 
Prince, by whom the greateft immunities and 
moft good laws have been granted. 

They cannot properly be termed the faftion, 
who defire a war ftiould be managed upon fuch a 
foot of expence as the nation is able to bear -, who 
would have the public treafure not wafted, the 
Prince not deceived in his grants and bargains, 
who would have the miniftry watchful and induf^ 
trious, and who, when they complain, are angry 
with things and not with perfons. 

The name of faftion does more truly belong to 
them, who, though the body politic has all the 
ligns of death upon it, yet fay all is well ; that the 
riches of the nation are not to be exhaufted ; that 

there 
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there is no mifgoverntnent in all its bufinefs ; that 
it feels no decay, that its oeconomy is perfcd, 
and who, all the while^ are as arrogant and aflum* 
ing as if they had faved that very people, whom 
their folly and mad condudt has in a manner 
ruined. 

They may be rather termed the faflion, who 
were good patriots out of the court, but arc bet- 
ter courtiers in it, and who pretended to fear ex* 
cefs of power while it was not communicated to 
them, but never think the monarchy can be high 
enough advanced, when they arc in the admini- 
(Iration. 

In nations (where for a long time matters have 
not been placed upon a foot of honefty) their 
great affcmblics confift commonly of two parties, 
in both of which fides there are many who have 
the fame right intentions to the Public, and many 
who in all their councils confult only their private 
intereft. 

Of one fide, fome out of principle love their 
country, and are jealous of its liberties ; and yet 
at the lame time are careful of their Prince's ho- 
nour and intereft. In all their proceedings they 
have nothing in view but the public good, they 
ftudy not fo much how to blame the paft, as which 
way the future is to be mended ; they do not ac- 
cufe the ftatefman, and yet let the fault continue, 
as well knowing, that impeachments of men, and 
not of crimes, produce new, but feldom better 
minifters. 

They defire the neceflities of the ftatc fhould 
be well fupplied, the perfon of the Prince reve- 
renced, and his government maintained. When 
his minifters have made falfe ftcps, or when their 
councils have had unfuccefsful events, they defire 
not to inflame the afiembly where they fit, but 

are 
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are willing rather to aflift with their fuperior know- 
ledge, and to bring the minds of mch to the tem- 
per and calmnefs that is proper in weighty deli- 
berations. 

Perfons of this charaftef are in moft aflemblies 
of a people, but they arc often joined and fol- 
lowed by fuch as have quite another view and aim, 
and who, in all their aftings, confult not the com- 
mon welfare, but either wreak their own difcon- 
tents, or purfue fome ambitious hope, and upon 
fuch, or the like accounts, mix themfclves with 
the wifer and better fort ; however, the good and the 
bad being thus mingled and blended, compofe al- 
together what in vicious times is called the country 
party. 

On the other fide> there are fome very nice in 
what may intrench upon the regal authority, yet 
never forgetful of the people's rights. It is true, 
their poft often compells them to excufe all faults, 
though guilty of none thcmfelvcs: They are 
forced too frequently to move for money, but 
wifti there was lefs occafion for it : They hate not 
fuch as differ from them in opinion, and fecretly 
approve of the right courfe, which fometimes 
they muft not follow •, but with fuch as have been 
here defcribed, there will too often join an igno- 
rant, mercenary, and fervile crew, who like all 
things, and examine nothing \ unanimous in evil, 
diligent in mifchief, variable in principles ; con- 
ftant to flattery, talkers for liberty, but flaves to 
power. Such as thefe will too frequently, in vi- 
cious times, mingle with the found part of a court, 
ftiling themfclves the court party, and the Prince's 
only friends. 

In former reigns, by the artifice of defigning 
ftatefmen, the reprefejitatives of the people v/ere 
divided into thofe two parties: Befides, in mod 

Vol. II. allcav 
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aflemblies which meet by authority of a fingle 
perfon, there are ftill fome who are taught to have 
the fecret, and they ftile themfelves the mana- 
gers : The eyes of every one are bent upon them^ 
their words are obferved, and in moft things they 
give the firft turn. At court indeed they pretend 
to fway and govern every motion ; but in matters 
efteemed indiflfcrcnt, they carry with them many 
of the beft forr, and are certainly followed by aU 
fuch as are willing to be guided. Thefe are be- 
lieved to have weighed beforehand, and to know 
what is wifeft, moft fafe, moil expedient, or at 
leaft mod grateful : And when they appear, it is 
imagined there has been put into their heads the 
whole extradted quinteflence of all the minifterial 
wifdom. In the Houfe they undertake for the 
Court, and at Court for the Houfe, receiving 
fingly the thanks of what proceeds from the joint 
afieftion of all the reft, and are thought alone to 
give what the whole nation pays. 

To tell what time-defigning men began to eredl: 
for themfelves this new office, and when and how 
this impofition took its rife, would be too long a 
digreflion from the prefcnt matter ; but we may 
truly affim, things have never gone well with 
our Princes, nor their people, fince it was firft 
invented. 

Good Kings, at all times, without any danger, 
may repofe their entire concerns upon a Houfe of 
Commons; the national intereft will go on there 
wichout driving, and when difficulties arife, the 
minifters only make them ; for when the King and 
people have but one intereft, it goes on of its own 
accord, and fuch as pretend to be bufy for the 
Prince in that place, arc working for themfelves, 



and not for him. 



But 
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But if in after ages our diforders and corrupt 
tions Ihould make this office ncccffary ; if there 
muft be managers ; if fome muft lead and others 
follow, it is reaibnable the guides (hould be well 
inilru6ted. 

Nothing therefore can more import the Prince, 
than that they who will aflfume fuch a province 
ihpuld be men of grave difcretion and folid judg- 
ment; wile, and not fubtlc; cool, temperate, 
fieady, difcerning, and patient of contradidion : 
And indeed they cannot be proper for that poft, 
unlefs they have in their heads an univerfal 
fcheme of their own and the bufinefs of other 
countries. 

When giddy young men, without experience, 
are relied upon and trufted in this ftation, they 
embroil the Prince's affairs; by their ignorance 
they give his enemies advantage, and by their in- 
folence difoblige his friends, 

A man can be no more born a ftatefman than a 
phyfician or a lawyer ; and let the mind be never 
lb happily difpofed, time mud ripen what is begot 
by nature. 

Mr. Hobbes fays *, " He that has moll: expe- 
" riencc in any kind of bufinefs, has moft figns 
** to gucfs at the future time ; and confequently 
•* is the moft prudent ; and fo much more pru- 
^' dent than he that is new in that kind of bull- 
^^ nefs, as not to be equalled by any advantage of 
•' natural or extemporary wit." 

The fanguine hopes conceived by young men 
are by no means proper in weighty and great de- 
liberations; and they feldom make good ftatef- 
men : Elder years, where they produce not wif- 

♦ Hobbes* Leviathan, p. lo. 

dom. 
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dom, bring at leaft caution, which Is fomething 
like it. 

They who have feen much, are ufcd to frequent 
difappointments, and therefore not inclined to 
venture; efpecially they rarely hazard the fum of 
affairs upon any fingle council. 

Young men are good to execute the refults of 
elder wifdom, but the fame fire which makes them 
beft for aftion, renders them unfit for council : 
Yet there is now and then a fortunate genius, in 
whom the prudence of age, and the warmth of 
youth meet together ; but of fuch the examples 
are not common. 

Pierce Gavefton, Hugh Spencer, and the Duke 
of Buckingham, are fufficient inftances that the 
condufb of young minifters is feldom fuccefsful to 
themfelvcs, nor to their matters : They do the lefs 
mifchief if they meddle only in the plcafurcs of 
their Prince ; but when warm heads, full of con- 
ceit, with flight wit, and no true wifdom, pre- 
tend to guide a whole date, and to have majority 
at their beck and rule, in a fhort time they oc- 
cafion more diforders than can be remedied in 
many years. 

When pcrfons fo defcribed come to have a cor- 
rupt majority of their fide, they diminilh the na- 
tion's ftock and its coin ; they lofe its trade ; they 
anticipate all the Prince's revenues ; they charge 
the fubjedk for many years to come with a great 
number of new duties and impofitionsi they 
bring the llate into an immenfe debt, and plunge 
it into fuch difficulties, that hardly any new reve- 
nues can be well erefted ; but it is hoped England 
will never fall into fuch deftruftive hands. 

Our wealth and greatnefs depend abfolutely 
upon keeping the-legiflative power to future ages 
untainted, vigilant for the public fafety, jealous 

of 
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of the people's rights, watchful oyer the mini- 
flers, and to have the members not awed by ar- 
mies, nor to be feduced by preferments, bribes or 
penfions : That we are fafe at prefent is granted, 
and that we are not now under any dangers of 
the like kind, and that this important poll is 
well fecured, is allowed -, but writing for pofte- 
rity, to which thefe Papers may peradventure be 
tranfmitted, we think it needful to give thefe 
cautions. 

While we preferve our conftitution as we re- 
ceived it from our anceftors, bad men may have a 
fliort power to do mifchief ; however, their rage 
and folly will be at laft corrcfted -, but if we fuf- 
fer our civil rights to be invaded, and if our an- 
cient form of government fhould be loft, then ill 
minifters will proceed without controul; they will 
in a fhort time diffipate the nation's treafure, the 
people will have no ftock for trade, they will lofe 
their induftry, they will grow inclinable to change, 
refty and indifferent in the caufe of liberty, and 
perhaps willing to fubmit to any foreign force, 
like Spain, which has been both defpotically and 
weakly governed. 

Freedom and wealth proceed hand in hand to- 
gether, and if one is lofl, the other will not long 
continue : But this notion is not much regarded 
by thofe who can only be great, and have no ways 
of making their own fortunes but by the dc- 
ftruftion of their country. 

For fuch as propofe to thrive by diforder and 
mifgovernment, have a ftrong iniereft to beggar 
the people. The confufion which public wants 
and private neccfTities introduce, fuits bcft with 
their defigns : A wealthy nation may be jealous of 
its rights, and watch any invafions upon its free- 
dom, and a rich gentry may be unmanageable ; 

and 
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and fuch bad men niay think that the beft coutfe 
to keep us humble is to make us poor. 

If any fliould be fo wicked to have thoughts of 
enflaving England, they will endeavour to mate 
and quell the ftomachs of the common people^ 
by reducing them to the mifcry and want which 
decay of trade, if it eVer happens, muft bring 
upon this nation ; and they will try to diftrefs the 
gentry iii their eftates to that degree, as to make 
them rely upon the court for a livelihood and fub- 
jiftence ; for which reafons they will wink at the 
lofs of our foreign traffic, and perhaps contrive 
its deftruAion, knowing that upon the profperity 
of trade, rents and land have for many years 
depended. Nor can ill minifters defire a better 
circumftance, than to have men of the beft for- 
tunes reduced by their neceffities to come and 
cringe and fue to them for a fmall employment. 
Does not this bring all into their power ? Muft not 
fuch as (hall have the diftribution of thefe favours 
be courted and followed by the major part of the 
gentry ? Would not fo great a capacity of help- 
ing others add to their ftrength, make them rich 
and fafe, and indeed fet them in a manner above 
impeachments ? 

If bad men fhould ever get into power, they 
will not only contribute to ruin our foreign trade, 
but they will try to impoverifh the kingdom by 
exorbitant taxes, thereby to bring the gentry and 
people yet more under their fubjcftion ; they will 
likewife plunge their Mafter into debts and ne- 
ceffities, to render their tricks and arts of more 
ufe, and to put a higher value upon the band they 
Ihall have in pay; for in former times we have 
feen that when a court wanted, they who procured 
money to be given, were thought to give it ; by 
which means they obtained favour cheaply at the 

expence 
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expence of others : And this (ingle merit attoned 
for all their faults, it excufed fal^ fteps and negli- 
genee, it fhcltered their bribery, and covered their 
difability for the public fcrvice. 

Befidcs, they will entangle their Matter's affairs, 
Becaufe a Prince that docs not need money, may 
come not to need them, whole talents, in all like- 
lihood, will confift in procuring taxes, not in well 
laying out the fums granted: Therefore a wanting 
ftate, a troubled government, and an indebted 
exchequer, will be their region ; large premiums, 
exorbitant interefts, diverting appropriated funds, 
choice of funds on which to place their own mo- 
ney, prcfering one debt and poftponing another, 
t^^ill be always good matter for ill ftatcfmen to 
work upon, but afford much a better harveft 
ivhen the government ftands in want of money \ 
immenfc fums given every year will be a brave 
and ample field for their avarice to range in, 
which would be cramped and confined, if bound 
within the narrow limits of what a nation may be 
able to pay. 

Of all things, they love a long and an expenfive 
war, and fear peace ; for peace produces order, 
and gives the Prince leifure to enquire into the 
abufes of the ftate ; it lets him into a right know- 
ledge of perfons in the kingdom, and the dregs 
which float upwards when the liquor is ftirrcd, 
muft fink to the bottom in quiet times ; peace re- 
ftores 1 berty of fpeech, whereas in war all is filen- 
ced with the fingle word neceffity -, in peace there 
is no need to court fadlions, turbulent fpirits are 
not fo ufeful, thrift may be introduced, and fuch 
fuddcn fortunes cannot be raifed out of the pub- 
lic. Grievances may be calmly debated, the ma- 
nagement of the revenues infpefted, the conduit 
of the minifters may be examined s and good laws 

may 
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0iay be propofed^ without the perpetual objedion 
of, *' Are you for bringing in the French and 
«• Popery ?" But war will better anfwer their de- 
figns, who mean to thrive by the loofe adminiftra- 
don with which war is generally accompanied, and 
who propofe to prolper by the calamities and mi* 
icry of their countiy. 

The bufinefs ot Ireland, at the beginning of 
the Revolution, is a pregnant inftance how much 
defigning men love a long war. That kingdom 
might have been piefcndy reduced, the nation was 
difpiritcd. He who held the government was 
ready to give up the marks and enGgns of hb au- 
thority, with the ftrengths depending on it ; they 
were ftruck with a panic fear, and had readily 
fubmitted, if in any reafbnable time a fmall force 
had been fent thither. But one people does rarely 
yield fo much to the fame of another, as to fur- 
render without being afked or fummoned. It was 
defired that a few troops might be carried over to 
confirm and countenance our friends, and to give 
our enemies a fair colour for purfuing that courfe 
to which they were enough perfuaded by their true 
intercft, though they could not modeftly acquiefce, 
unlefs fomething had been done that might fave 
appearances; for a great army could not with any 
decency difband, without fo much as hearing of 
an oppofite ftrength, to which (in the general 
fright that poQefled their party) they might have 
yielded with (bme faving to their honour. But 
Ireland was for a long time flighted, and the na- 
tives were fuffered to gather into a formidable 
power. That diveriion gave our neighbour king- 
dom opportunity to take breath, and time to re- 
cover from the fright and amazement which (b 
potent a league had brought upon them. The 
troops who pcri(hed fo miferably at Dundalk and 

elfcwhcre^ 
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elfewhere, would have been a great addition to the 
confederate force. The vigour that aduates the 
minds of men in their firft proceedings fhould have 
been carried againft France, and not have been 
let to confume itfelf, and flacken within our own 
dominions. If by good condu£t the affairs of Ire* 
land had been betimes appeafed, the power of 
thefe three nations had been united, and we might 
have entered the lifts with our ftrength entire, and 
a treafure unwafted, which probably would have 
wrought fuch effects, and begot fuch a terror as 
might have produced long ago as found and ho- 
nourable a peace as we enjoy at prefent, after the 
expence of fo much blood and money. 

This war ftood England in 4,128,672/. 5J. g-j^. 
and both nations in 4,515,693/. t^d. But if we 
come to reckon the burnings, wafte, and depre-* 
dation, and the irreparable lofs of men, Englifli 
and Irifh, by ficknefs and in battle, and the Irifh 
damage redounding to us at laft, it may be fafely 
affirmed, that we are the worfe for that war by at 
leaft feven millions. 

However, that fatal negledt did divert from the 
war againft France above four millions, and did 
engage in civil broils thofe arms which were fo 
needful in the beginning to make a ftrong impref- 
fion upon our enemies abroad. 

But a certain party of men were too bufy them* 
felves at home for to mind the nation's foreign 
concerns. They were dividing the fpoil here; 
they were hunting after places, and fliaring among 
one another the dignities and offices of the ftate, 
which took up all their time, and empJoyed all 
their care. Belides, fuch an early coalition and 
union of the whole ftrength of the three king- 
doms, might have terrified France too foon, and 
taken away their hopes of a fucceeding war, 

which 
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which v^ die crop aod hanrcft of dcfigniog ou- 
Difters, the field in which chey faarn, and a 
ipendtbrift to whom they are Ibwards without ac» 
count. 

If not minding the affairs of Ireland did hinder 
the peace {o long, then we owe to that fatal coun- 
cil the b^inniog of the debt, which now prefles 
to hard upon us ; for without the colour of fuch a 
war, thofe immenfe fums could not have been con- 
fumed, which for thefe kft five years have been k- 
yied in this kingdom. 

When King James went away, we were reduced 
to what Mr Hobbes calls the ftate of nature, the 
original contraft being diflblved, and the liga- 
ments broken, which' held us before together: 
The nation was then a blank, apt to receive any 
impreflion : The old buililmg was pulled down, 
and the faults in it before might have been cor* 
reded, if the architeds had been flcilful, and fuch 
lovers of their country as they pretended to be* 
Never men had fuch an opportunity of doing 
good, as they who had the chirfeft hand in making 
the Revoludon. They had a Prince willing to 
confent to whatever might fet us upon a right 
foot, if they had met his defign of landing here 
with equal vinues. The gcntnr and people were 
at that time newly awakened nom their lethargy 
in which they had been for many years; they iiiw 
how narrowly religion and their liberties had 
efcaped ; their fears had made them wife and ib- 
ber ; their eyes were univerfally opened ; and they 
were wrought up to a temper (which feldom hap* 
pens in a whole narion) of being capable to re- 
ceive good and honeft councils. It was in their 
power for ever to have banifbed flattery and cor- 
ruption from the court, and from another phce 
where thofe vicca are yet more hurtful i and 

when 
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when thrjr had changed perfons, if they had taken 
Care at the fame inftant to mend things, they had 
wrought a general reformation in our manners. It 
was ill their hands to have given us a found con- 
ftitution ; they had before them the errors of pre- 
ceding reigns, by which they might have correded 
their model : They fhoutd have entered upon a 
ftria CBConomy, neither plundering for themfelves, 
ftor fuSering others to grow rich at the public coft. 
They fliould have been as careful in the ftate, aa 
their matter was aftive in the field ; they fliould 
have begged tefs, and done more. They fliould 
have avoided bribery, than which nothing could 
be more tinfeemly in reformers of a fl;ate ; and 
which was certain to keep otit the beft, and let 
the Wofft men into all their bufinefs. 7 hey ought 
to have known that a new fectlemenc was to be 
maintained by feverer rules and methods than per- 
haps arc neceflary in a court where the Prince i$ 
born in ptrrple. And laftly, they fliould have 
made this retieftion, that more than ordinary vir- 
tue of all kinds Was needful to anfwer the people's 
expe&ations, and that more than common wif- 
dotti was requifite to maintain and juftify fo great 
a change. 

The worfl: and moft: unhappy Kings that ever 
were would have ruled better, had it not been for 
the wrong fuggeftion and wicked incitements of 
the flatterers ^out them ; but thofe pefls and poi- 
fons of a court are yet more to olame, when 
thingis fucceed not well with wife and virtuous 
Princes. 

That declaration which the King fent to Eng- 
land before he came over, was the pole-ftar by 
which our ftate pilots were to (teer their courfe* 
It wa^ well known, that to keep the fame Parlia- 
ment fitting fo many years, was what had chiefly 

debauched 
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debauched the gentry of this kingdom; it was 
therefore expcfted, that in the aft for declaring 
the rights and liberties of the fubjeft, fome pro- 
vifion fhould have been made againfl: that evil for 
the future. Several minifters» who betrayed their 
King and country, have gone on to the laft with 
impunity, by keeping Parliaments quite off; but 
more have found a (helter for their crimes in 
houfes, which they have held long together, and 
of which they have had the handling for many 
a feffions. Could men pretend to be patriots, and 
not take care of fecuring that poft ? Could our 
freedoms be any way certainly loft, but by laying 
afide the ufe oi Parliaments, as was defigned in 
the reign of King Charles I. or by keeping them 
ib long fitting, till a majority of members fliould 
be under engagements with the court, as had al- 
moft happened in the reign of King Charles II. ? 
Were we not both times upon the very brink of 
ruin, and in hazard of being no more a free 
people ? Did it not therefore import that party 
which had heretofore made fuch high profeffions 
for liberty, to provide that England might be no 
more threatened with the fame danger f Should 
not this have been a main article in our contraft 
with their Majefties upon their acceflion to the 
throne, who readily confented to all things that 
might make us fafe and happy, the King having 
promifed in his declaration, ^* To do all things 
'^ which the two houfes of Parliament (hould find 
" neceflary for the peace, honour, and fafety of 
<< the nation, fo that there may be no more dan- 
" ger of the nation's falling at any time hereafter 
*' under arbitrary government." 

It was certainly a great omifllon not to bring on 
in the very beginning of the Revolution, the aft 
for triennial Parliaments, which our own corrup- 
tions 
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tions produced at laft : If the ftate had entered 
early into that wholefome counfel, it had made the 
King's entire reign more eafy to himfelf, and lefs 
coftly to his people. It had given a rife to that 
virtue and public honefty he came over to plant, 
and had anfwered all the ends of his declaration. 
They who were not well principled, muft have 
pretended fo to be, for the paths and road to pre- 
ferment had been thereby quite altered : The in- 
gredients which before compofed a ftatefman, were 
ikill to govern the houfe ; ability now and then to 
make an important turn ; knowledge of the mem- 
bers, that is, who were to be taken off, and what 
was their price ; diligence in keeping that band 
together who were right or wrong to be unani- 
mous. They who were thus qualified thcmfclves, 
or who would blindly follow the profeflbrs of thefe 
pernicious arts, engrofled the whole bufmefs and 
employments of the nation : But by negledling to 
put matters under a good fettlement in the begin- 
ning, one and the fame Houfe of Commons came 
to continue fitting with (hort intervals for fix years, 
and this wrong meafure being takeh, renewed all 
the former errors of our conftitution, and for a 
time reftored to men the fame diflioneft intereft 
they had before -, and if any were fo wicked, gave 
them frefli opportunity and room to endeavour 
once more the fubverfion and ruin of this king- 
dom ; not by the very ways praftifed in former 
times, but by the fame corrupt inclinations and 
councils drefltd in other fliapes •, and though, 
without doubt, none of them are chofen into this 
Parliament, yet it is to be feared, that in thofe 
feffions of fix years continuance, there was reared 
up a new brood of men of bufinefs, as high flat- 
terers, more falfe, defigning, and rapacious than 

their 
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•their predeceflbrs ; but without th^ fame fluU and 
dexterity to fupport their malice. 

However, it is hoped the aft of triennial Parlia- 
ments may have given a check to this ulcer^ 
which was growing in the body politic, and that 
it may hinder the gangreen from proceeding fur* 
ther ; yet though the old venom may be reftrained 
a while by remedies, it is to be feared it lurks ftiU 
within us, ready to break out upon the firlt oci- 
cafion. 

If that party which once feemed fo jealous of 
our rights, had not abandoned all their old prin« 
ciples, they might have formed us a lading eftab- 
limmenr, fuch as could not have been Ihaken bjf 
domeftic rage or foreign power ; whereas now we 
depend alone upon the reputation, merit, and 
virtues of the King, that bind and hold us toge- 
ther; but when he muft yield to nature (which 
misfortune we hope is very dillant from us) in all 
human probability nothing can be expelled but 
confufion and civil war. 

When the breaches made upon our conftitution 
in the late reigns, had induced many of the beft 
fort to judge a revolution needful, the people had 
reafon to exped that in a new-mpdelled govern- 
ment all things (hould have been fet upon the foot 
of honcfty and virtue, and to fee all that male* 
adminiftration reformed, which fome perfons had 
been reafonably complaining of for 30 years. Wc 
thought to fee a virtuous courr, a watchful ftate, 
an induftrious and frugal miniftry. If all thefe 
our expedations had been anfwered, what difafters 
from without or within could have hurt England i 
Muft not the change have been tacitly confented 
to (if not applauded) even by thofe that fuffered 
in it ? Had we not at home a difcontented party, 
which was to be fiienccd by (hewing them an 

honefterj 
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honeftcr, more ftcady^ more diGntereftedi and a 
wifer condud, than what they had known beforet 
and ftill lingered after ? Had we not abroad a 
potent enemy, againft whom our ftrength was to 
be hufbanded difcreetly, that it might laft the 
longer ? And laftly, was not the bed and moft 
irreproachable management in the world neceflary 
and hardly fufficient, to enable us to carry on that 
war, with which fo great an alteration was certain 
to be followed ? 

But inftead of building upon thefe foundations, 
and taking fuch meafures as had rendered our pro- 
ceedings fafe in their confequences, and not ob* 
noxious to any cenfure, fome perfons have given 
manifeft proof that they were adted by no fort of 
principle, and that in their doings they were rather 
fwayed by pnvate intereft, revenge, ambition, and 
their other appetites, than guided by any fenfe of 
the public good ; for we no fooner had upon thft 
throne a Prince feared and reverenced abrokd, and 
idolized here, but fome perfons immediately forgot 
the caufe for which they called him over. 

If we had (hewn any defire to aflift and imitate 
his perfections, what a fair fame of ourfelves had 
we tranfmitted to after ages ? 

If fome men had confidered wifely, they would 
have found that all things were not fecure, becaufe 
religion was out of danger, whofe concerns are 
foon forgotten when we begin to be prcflcd with 
other fears : Befides, if matters are not fo ordered) 
that Spain may not fall under the power of France, 
Popery, and univerfal monarchy are ftill to be ap* 
prehended. 

Profperity, a flowing trade, and ^xtzx, riches, 
may admit of prodigality, negligence m the dace, 
and falfe fteps in the minift^, but a people ex^ 
haufttd by long taxes, defire to fee in thofe above 

rtiem 
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tbem thrift for die public, Tigilaoce, and as nmcb 
good condu& as can be expc&cd in human bufi- 
nefs. Power is feldom iniodious to the common 
people when placed in virtuous hands, nor aic ca- 
lamities intolerable, which could not have been 
avoided by any caie or caution. When the mi- 
nifters do well, thofe under them fufier quietly; 
but on the contrary, if they obicnre themfidvd 
ruled in the fubordinate parts oi government, by 
fuch as make a prey of the commonwealth, and to 
that end only take upon them its adminiftration % 
if they plainly perceive their miferies and misfor- 
tunes to proceed chiefly from the ccMTupt cm* weak 
councils of fuch ftatelinen, they become diflicait- 
ened and lofe that mettle and fpirit, without which 
the high dcfigns of their powerful neig^ibours are 
not to be refifted. 

But though fome errors might be committed in 
die beginning of the Revoludon, it is hoped all 
things axe now well ; that peace has put an end to 
thofe diforders in aovemment which war does com- 
monly beget, and that our prefent management, is 
not liable to any cenfurc. And what is laid here, 
and what may be obferved hereafter of the like 
kind in the ftrries of this difcourfe, is not at all the 
prefent cafe of England ; it is hoped we are not a 
corrupt people, but in procefs of time we may 
grow fo, and lofe that vinue which is prcfumcd 
to Ihine in this age. This Sedion is therefore di- 
reded to poflerity, which alone is concerned in 
the ethics here advanced. 

In future ages pcrhsps ambitious and deOgning 
OiCn may dcfire to embroil their mailer's afiairs 
only, to make him more dependent upon their 
arts; hereafter ircn of arbitrary principles may 
deCgiKrdly ncgleci: the concerns and care of foreign 
trwi£ic, w;:h a puri^ofe to impoverifb, and fo to 

enHave 
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enflave the people : In the next age likewifc de- 
figning miniftcrs may take advantage of the mar- 
tial temper of a Prince, and inftead of reigning in 
his high courage with grave councih, they may 
i^fgulfe from him the true ftate of his affairs, and 
puSi him on to a new war, without making right 
provifions, or wichaut fuch previous leagues ai 
may make it tolerable in the progrefs, or happy 
in the c6nclufion ; and perhaps they may delire the 
femblance c^ a war^ only to have a pretence for 
A Handing army. 

For the benefit therefore of future times, it may 
be proper to (hew by what fteps thofe vices and 
hnmoraKties that z&^dL the public firfl: creep iuco 
a country^ and what progrefs they come aftepwards 
to make^ and to fliew what fort of men, and what 
kind of councils entangle a Princess affairs. 

But though tnis paper be dire^ed to pofterity, 
and though it is nothing but a caution to future 
times, yet probably it may offend fomc perfons 
who are tender in thefe matters. 

However we (hall venture to affirm, that if this 
natk)Q (hould ever be under any great diforder, 
the trueft courfe to mend it, will be to plant in 
the minds of the better fort^ morality, and the 
(hame of doing ill to their country ^ and we (hall 
prefume to affert, that obferving the rules and 
didates of virtue^ does not only lead to heaven 
and a bleffed ftate hereafter, but is the bed way 
of fecuring to a people in general profperity, 
peace, fafcty> power, and happinefs in this prcfcnt 
world. 

To trace thofe men who may defign to change 
this conftitution in all their dark and crooked 
ways, and to follow them in all their mazes will 
be difficult ; however^ we (hall do our bed to de- 
fcribe the perfons, and to (hew their councils, that 

Vol* II« they 
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they may be narrowly watched by all fuch as loytf 
their country. 

But to do this we muft take a (hort view of 
things paft, and a liule confider the pofture of af- 
fairs at the reftoration of King Charles II. and bow 
they ftood during his reign and the reign of his 
(ucceflbr. 

When that Prince was recalled from exile, by 
the voice of the whole people, (who had been tired 
with the many changes in government that hap- 
pened from Cromwcl's death to the year 1660) 
it was almoft impoflible, but that we fhould run 
from one to the other extreme ; and it was rea- 
fonable to fear that men fhould readily embrace 
fervitude, who knew not how to make a right ufe 
of liberty. Upon which account many have 
wondered why our ancient form of government 
was not at that time altered, and how it came to 
pais we did not then embrace ablblute monarchy. 

But we are to confider that King Charles was a 
young Prince, more inclined to tafte the pleafures 
of power, than willing to feel its weight : He had 
undergone many troubles, which he intended to 
recompence with great eafe and luxury; {o that 
the rugged work of fubverting the laws fuited nei- 
ther with his age nor temper. Had he lived 
longer, as time and oppofition began to fower his 
blood, what he might have attempted is very 
doubtful. 

Befides the una&ive genius of the King, there 
happened then another circumftance very fortu- 
nate for England, which was, that the fervic^ and 
. merit of the chancellor Clarendon, and the trea- 
furer Southampton, did ftrongly induce him to put 
the adminiftration of his affairs into their hands^ 
Thty were both perfons of age and experience ^ 
they had known the former reign j they had ieen 

the 
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the srounds and rife of the ciril war ; they under- 
ftood the nature of our confticution i they faw 
what had depofed one King, and found that unli- 
mited power was hard to compafs, and difficult to 
keep ; and having their Matter's ear, and at firfl' 
a large fhare in his afFe£lion, they kept him within 
bounds. The fkill in the laws of one, the elo« 
quence of the other, the general abilities of both, 
made them efteemed by the people, and awful to 
their very Prince, and this gave a weight to all 
their councils. They had authority enough in 
their pcrfons to be lillened to, when they fpoke 
bold and necelfary truths : Having fuperior know^ 
ledge and delert too to be heard, they did not ftand 
in need of faying always what was pleaHng, which 
is the miferable and fervile condition of upftart, 
weak, and obfcure ftatefmen ; but lefs were they 
obliged to flatter every flatterer. Having a foun^ 
dation of merit, they fcorned the mean aid of par^ 
ties, or to be the wretched journeymen of any 
dark cabal : Knowing what was their Mailer's and 
the nation's intereft, and intending to promote 
both, they gave wholefome advice, without fear 
of offending either Prince or people. That kingly 
government was then kept within the limits of the 
law, that our conftitution was not given up be- 
tween the fears of one, and the hopes of tho 
other party \ and that our civil rights were ftill 
preferved, was chiefly owing to the wifdom, 
courage, and integrity of thofe two able ftatef^ 
men. 

But even then, and all along afterwards, there 
were ftill fome among us impatient to make their 
Matter abfolute ; they confitted principally of fuch 
as had large ambition, and flender merit, who are 
the beft inftruments for any tyranny. Thcfe were 
ever embroiling the King with his Parliamcrnr, 
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cither to protcft them, or to juftify fome of thcif 
illegal a6tions. Sometimes they got him to ap- 
pear a violent churchman, and at other feafons to 
favour the diflcnters, but at no time to take care 
of religion itfelf. They perfuaded him to extend 
the regal power in every thing -, they got him to 
feize all the charters, in order to influence elec- 
tions. By their councils he raifed an army, under 
colour of declaring war with France ; by their in- 
ftruments they made him abfolute in Scotland, ac 
the fame time doing what they could to weaken 
the Protcftant intereft in Ireland : But their chief 
aim was to procure him fo large a ftanding reve- 
nue, as might make Parliaments ufelefs for the 
future. It is true, they propofcd this revenue for 
his life only ; but if that firft ftep had been made, 
it had not been difficult afterwards to entail it on 
the crown : Befides, what has been granted to one 
Prince, has been always continued to his fucceflbr 
without any ftruggle. 

That thefe things were done with a defign to 
change the conftitution is vifible enough : And it 
is as evident that thefe councils were either pro- 
moted by perfons, who wanted the fublimc part <rf 
wifdom, neccflary for the conduft of great aflTairs, 
and therefore were to form a government that 
might fubfift by tricks and arts, or they were 
forged by a fet of men, whofe avarice and ambi- 
tion no regular eftabliOiment could fatisfy, whofe 
crimes a free ftate would look into, and whofe 
arbitrary proceedings a Parliament would not/ 
fuffer : They were therefore to build their for- 
tunes, gratify their high defires, and find impu- 
nity, by fetting up the regal power above the 
laws. 

In the next reign, yet more open invafions 
were n^^ade upon our liberties, not by the fame 

men. 
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men, but by men afting upon the fame principles. 
But they proceeded more cunningly before than 
afterwards : For in the former reign it was thought 
beft to begin with altering the conftitution, and 
that when this was done, religion might be 
changed of courfc : But the hot zeal of the Ca- 
tholics would not permit them to go by flow and 
regular mcafures •, they therefore made a ttrange 
and unpolitic attempt, never like to fucceed, 
which was firft to convert, and then to enflave 
the nation. 

While thefe matters were tranfafling, there ap- 
peared all along perfons, both in and out of the 
court, who did moft virtuoufly oppofe thofe de- 
figns, that, firft fecretly, and then openly, were 
forming againft their country. 

As fome were contriving to fubvert our civil 
rights, others did as carefully watch their prefer- 
vation, which invading and defending, divided 
England into what was then called the court and 
country party. 

Never was liberty more cunningly attacked, 
nor more nobly proteSed, than in that Houfe of 
Commons which fat 18 years. It contained bold 
bad men, with hearts and heads fit to contrive 
the fubverfion of a ftate. But there were in it 
alfo perfons of another charafter, very great in* 
deed, with quite fuperior judgments, and with 
minds fo rightly adapted for government, that the 
weight of the whole empire might be fafcly re- 
pofed upon their (houlders; in whom converfation 
with the dead wifdom of paft ages, was joined 
with experience, and a perfed knowledge of this 
prefent world. Thefe brave fpirits from the be- 
ginning refifted that inundation of fiattery and 
fervile compliance, with which great revolutions 
in corrupt times are certain to be attended. They 
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vigproufly oppofed that unanimous band, which 
diligently promoted arbitrary power. Sometimes 
they faved us when we were within three or four 
votes of utter ruin ; they hindered that encreafe of 
the King's revenue, which alone would have put 
lin end to Parliaments. Thefe were the prime 
leaders of fuch whom the people for fome years 
were pleafed to term the Country Party i aixl by 
good patriots, fo called, our conftitution was for 
« while preferved. 

But after the year 1679, on both fides the minds 
of men grew fo inflamed, and fuch animofities did 
•rife between thcm<. that they could no longer call 
one another by the civil appdlation of Court and 
Country Party^ fo that the different fides b^an to 
hft diftinguilhed by other forts of names. 

It is indeed below the gravity of a fober writer 
to ufe the common cant words of the town, but it 
is fometimes unavoidable, eipecially when that 
which was only mirth and cant at firft^ became at 
laft a icrious matter. 

The accidental words of Guelf and Ghibelin, in 
procels of time ^w to be the names of powerful 
parties, into which feveral countries were divided, 
and in which Emperors, Kings, Popes, and Princes 
engaged, and thefe names of diftin&ion continued 
for fome ag^s, producing wars and a&ions of great 
importance. 

In the fame manner the words of Whig and 
Tory, intended at firft as reciprocal reproaches, in 
a fliort time grew to be the names by which two 
great parties were contented to be called, and 
into which in a manner the whole nation was 
divided. 

They were termed Whigs, and indeed ihey cal- 
led thcmfclves fo, who under another name, had 
heretofore oppofed the corrupt and illegal pro- 
ceedings 
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ceedings of the court, who forefaw the dangers 
that would arife from a Catholic King, who were 
for correding the exorbitances of Weftminfter- 
Hall, and for putting a ftop to extravagant fines, 
and who made a refoluce ftand, and would give 
no more money, till the Habeas Corpus a£t was 
pafled, and till the new raifed army was difbanded ; 
and who did their utmoft againft the furrender and 
regulating of charters. 

In the next reign the fame men, or men afting 
upon the fame principle, declared themfelves 
againft taking of the teft and penal laws. They 
fhewed an open diflike in Parliament of Catholics 
being put into offices of truft. They abhorred the 
cruel executions in the weft. They oppofed the 
violent profccution of the feven Bifhops: And 
laftly, they were ready and adive with their coun- 
cils and afliftancc to bring over the redeemer of 
England. 

A man is but young at 19, but a party may be 
thought old that is of fo long a ftanding. The 
perfons juft now dcfcribcd were the Old Whigs, 
whole principles will be reverenced in future ages 
by all fuch as love their country. It is true, fome 
perfons did join with thefc, and call themfelves 
Whigs, who had all along other views than the 
nation's fervice, whom difappointmcnts had foured, 
who oppofed to be taken off*, and who did not 
like a court, becaufe a court did not like them* 
But they who fwim againft the tide, muft make 
ufe of all. helps, and in corrupt times, even the 
beft patriots have refufed no fort of men -that could 
any ways aflift the public : The good and bad of 
thefe altogether were called the Whig Party. 

To what had been formerly ftiled the Court 
Side, the people afterwards gave the name of To- 
ries. And we (hall give an accouiu of what fore 

of 
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of pcrfons this party was compofcd. The bulk of 
jhetn confiftcd of fuch as were defcended from the 
Cavaliers, whofe families had fuffercd very much 
by the civil war, and who by education were fea* 
foned with an early love to Jcingly government* 
They were jealous that all motions tending to prc- 
ferve liberty, favoured of the commonwealth, with 
whofe weight their fathers had been crufhed. A 
moft unwifc generation of men, to have any fears 
that a commonwealth could be reftored in a coun* 
try fo corrupted ! Many of them were much of 
that principle of which Tacitus defcribes Marcel- 
lus Eprius to have been, who faid in the fenate, 
*^ Se meminilTe temporum quibus natus lit, quam 
** civitatis formam pat res avique inftituerint : ul- 
** teriora mirari, praclentia fcqui, bonos impera- 
** tores voto cxpetere, qualefcunque tolerate/* 
Many of them were debauched by pomp and 
fplendor, and in the heat of their youth, they 
liked the pleafures of a court, but the riots of it 
compelled many of them, at laft, to depend upon 
its ravours. Others embraced the regal power 
more warmly, becaufe they faw many of the op* 
polite fide bitter againll the church, not fo de- 
firous to correct any of its errors, as willing to lay 
the ax to its very root. Others linked themfelves 
with this band out of a cautious temper, and 
through a fear that contending with the court 
might produce another wan Some came into this 
fide out of gratitude to King Charles, and many 
through mere afFcdlion to his peribn •, for without 
doubt he was a mod engaging Prince. Others 
went into it from a real convidlion of their minds, 
that the King was not fafe without more power, 
to which opinion they were chiefly led, by obferv-* 
ing the ralh councils, unquiet fpirits, and infolent 
behaviour of fomc of their oponents. But with 
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thofe who might aft of this fide upon a principle^ 
there joined a great many who had no good .inteii* 
tions to the public, who were for enlarging the 
Prince's power, in order to augment their own, 
who were for robbing the people, that they might 
(hare in the plunder, who would have fet the King 
above all the laws, that they might be never ac^ 
countable to a Parliament for their proceedings j 
and, who pretending a great zeal for the church, 
were all the while making way for Popery ; thus 
upon different motives, confiderable numbers were 
lifted on this fide, and the good and the bad 
mingled together, compofed what was called the 
Tory Party, 

But human affairs are fubjeft to fuch odd turns, 
that in the next reign many of both thefe parties 
travcrfed their ground, and mutually paffcd into 
that camp which fome of their enemies had de^ 
ferted. Not a few of the Whigs entered into the 
worft of King James's meafures and councils i and 
the eyes of thofe who had been reckoned Tories, 
were in a manner univerfally opened, and they be* 
gan to fee the errors they had been committing fo 
many years, infomuch that they were as eager as 
any others to promote the Revolution: So that 
the founded part of thefe clafhing faftions (hook 
hands together, and joined in that refcue of our 
liberties which could never have been brought 
about but by the concurrent endeavour of both 
parties. 

Both fides had their faults, and of both fides 
bad men were lifted, and of each fide there were 
many who all along aded upon the principles of 
honefty and virtue, and who aimed at the common 
good, though as to the way to it, in their turns, 
each fide might be now and then miftaken: It mu(^ 
indeed be granted, that the Whigs faw the difeafes 

that 
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that were growing upon the body politic, before 
the Tories ; but when the diftemper began to rage» 
the Tories were not behind hand in feckrng out 
the proper remedy. 

But though fuch as the common people then 
called Tories, joined in the Revolution, and had 
without doubt the greateft hand in it, having on 
their fide men of fortunes, power, and figure, and 
the main body of the church, which will always be 
found the ftrongeft intereft in England, yet it muft 
be confefied that the change was made upon the 
old Whig principles, of making Parliaments aw- 
ful to the minifters, and of keeping the regal au^ 
thority within the limits of the law; for what 
this nation then did, was diredly oppofite to the 
church or tory maxims ; but when Princes quit 
the old rules of right government, their fubjeds 
will be apt to forget the old rules prelcribed for 
their obedience. 

It is hoped thefe names of diftinftion are now 
quite aboliftied and forgotten ; but the fadtion of 
Guelfs and Ghibelins, after having flept for fome 
time, revived again, and continued upwards of 
doc years, even when the derivation of the words 
was no more remembered; and the parties 
lafted fo long, becaufe the fame principles upon 
which they had firft difiered, remained ftill deeply 
imprinted in their minds, and afforded continual 
matter for new diflention. 

In the fame manner perhaps fome time hence 
the names of Whig and Tory may be agsun re- 
newed here, to difturb this ^nation's peace ; and 
if this (hould happen, we muft implore the Whigs 
not to forget their old principles and ancient 
maxims. 

The Tories, by taking arms to defend their 
civil rights, and by joining to depofe that Prince 

by 
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by whom thofc rights were viohted, have in the 
moft public manner in the world renounced their 
doftrine of Jus Divtnum^ paffive obedience, and 
non-refiftance. 

But if the Whigs (hould hereafter take their 
ftations, if they fhouid go upon that ground which 
the Tories, have quitted, if they Ihould enter upon 
juft fuch meafures, if they Ihould purfue the fame 
councils, if they fhouid fufier themfelves to be 
imbibed with Tory notions, our conftitution muft 
be entirely* loft. 

For they may undermine it without fufpicion : 
Who will be jealous of thofe who have been 
preaching up liberty, and accufmg arbitrary mi- 
niftcrs for thirty years ? Who will furpeft luch 
profcft patriots ? They may change the form of 
our government, and have the people of their fide^ 
who can have no jealoufy of them, fgr the Whigs 
are the favourites of the people, as having fo often 
preferved England. No perfon could be popular 
enough in Rome to think of fubverting its con- 
ftitution, in the purity of the commonwealth, but 
Manlius who had faved the capitol. 

It will hardly be furmifed, that they can meaa 
to enflave us, who (by their ipeeches, a£tions, and 
writings) for many years ieemed rather inclined to 
a republic than to dcfpotic government. But if 
they (hould come to change their minds, if they 
fhouid throw off their former principles, we fhaU 
be undone by the very men whom we thought our 
fureft friends. 

If old Whigs fhouid hunt after places as much 
as ever the Tories did, and if like them, upon 
preferment, they fhouid become quite new men, 
m voting, thinking, and fpeaking, in a moment 
making a fudden turn from the whole courfe of 
their former Uvea} ifoldWhigsi, as the Tories 
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did, Ihould ever take brabes and penfions to be* 
tray their truft ; if they Ihould do any thing to 
break into the Habeas Corpus aft, which is the 
chief guardian of our liberties ; if they (hould op- 
pofe any good ad for the frequent fitting of Par- 
liaments, which want in the conftitutioa pro- 
duced all our former miieries ; if they (hould open- 
ly oppofe any reafonable provifion for trials in 
treafon, the want of which has loft many a noble 
life, and for which heretofore they had fo loudly 
called; if, as the Tories did, they ftiould fend 
their emiiTaries about to influence or corrupt elec- 
tions ; if old Whigs, to whom Meum and Tuum 
was once fo facred, Ihould come to ruin a fo- 
ctety of trading men, and at one blow deftroy 
many hundred families ; but God forbid Engliih- 
men (hould ever have fuch a thought ! if old 
Whigs (hall perfuade any future Prince to clofet 
members, as was done in the preceding reigns ; 
if by their power they (hould get men turned 
out of employment, for purfuing the didlates of 
their confcience, and linderllandins ; if like the 
minifters heretofore complained of, they (hould 
have a band of penfioners ready to give up any 
right, to grant any fum, and to excu(e, nay even 
to vote their paymafter thanks for any male admi- 
niftration. ■ 

If the old Whigs (hould reftore to men the | 

feme dilhoneft intereft they had heretofore; if 
they ihould confume us in their minifterial, and 
fell us in their legiflative capacity ; if they (hould 
dclir^ to have things governed rather by tricks 
and little arts, than according to the diredion of 
the laws, or the bent of the people ; if they, who, ,. 

upon the virtuous principles of keeping England > 

a free country, in former times, oppo^d all ex- I 

cifes, (hould be brought to create fo many new i 
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offices and officers, as may influence eleftions 
round the kingdom; if they, who heretofore 
thought the beft way to preferve their civil rights, 
was to keep the purfe, and to have always fome- 
thing to give, (hould be for fettling fuch an im- 
menfe revenue on the crown, as may make Par- 
liaments unnecefTary •, if they who were fo care- 
ful in King Charles's reign, not to burthen the 
nation with taxes, (hould give away the people's 
wealth, as if England were a mine of treafure 
never to be exhaufted •, if they who have ever 
afferted, that ail rents and payments to the crown 
were the kingdom's revenues, and not alienable, 
but by authority of Parliament, fhould in a fhorc 
fpace of time come to alienate all the crown 
land, and to leave the King hardly a turf of 
ground either in England or Ireland ; if they 
who formerly thought it fufficient matter of im- 
peachment for a Lord Treafurer, or any other 
intrufted by the King, to pafs large grants from 
the crown to themfclves, (hould give to their 
creatures, and (hare among one another, in a few 
years, of crown lands, near to the value of two 
millions. 

If the very men who have* " aflcrted and 
*^ claimed it to be their true, ancient, and in* 
** dubitable right, and that it ought to be eftcem- 
^^ ed, allowed, adjudged, and deemed, that the 
^^ raifing or keeping a (landing army within the 
" kingdom in time of peace, unlefs it be with 
•' the confent of Parliament, is againft law ;" if 
they who once believed this eagle in the air frighted 
all motions towards liberty •, if they who hereto- 
fore thought armies in time of peace and our free-* 

* Aft declaring the rights and libenies of the fubje6t« p« 197, 
192. 
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doms inconfiftent ; if the fame men fliould \}MKyn 
oflT a Whig principle fo fundamental; if they 
fliould become the open advocates for ftanding 
forces, and even fubmit to troops compofed of 
foreigners. 

If in this manner the old Whigs, whofe fore^ 
fight and courage has hitherto preierved England, 
fliould quite change their minds, and go thus re« 
trograde from all then former fpceches, adions, 
and councils ; if they fliould thus come to clothe 
themfelves with the foul, ridiculous, and detefted 
garments of the Tories, and give into the worft of 
their meafures ; atid if all that has been here dif- 
courfed fliould happen, then would the conftitu* 
tibn of this country be utterly fubvefted. 

For men finding themfelves thus fotiaken by 
the ancient friends to liberty, would believe they 
were bought and fold ; they would imagine that 
there was no fuch thing as virtue and honefty re« 
maining in the kingdom; they would think all 
pretenfions to the public good, to be nothing but 
defigns of ambitious perfons^ to lift themfelves up 
to high honours, upon the flioulders of the peo^ 
pie ; and when nations have before their eyes an 
armed power to fear, and none in whom they can 
put any truft, they ieldom fail of fubmitting to 
the yoke. 

Free ftates yield to flavery when the men beft 
cfteemed, and moft in vogue, are generally thought 
to be corrupted. This was the condition of Rome 
under Auguftus, as Tacitus finely defcribes it*: 
** Ubi militem donis, populum annona, cunSoS 
^^ dulcedine otii pcllexit ; infurgere paulatim, mu* 
«^ nia fenatus magiftratuum, legum in fe trahere, 
^ nullo adverfante : cum ferociffimi per acies aut 
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*« profcriptionc cccidiffcnt. Cseteri nobilium, 
*^ quanto quis fervitio promptior, opibus ac ho- 
*^ noribus extoUerentur : ac novis ex rebus audi, 
*^ tuta & praefentia, quam vetera ac periculofa 
^^ mallenty neque provincis ilium ftatutn rerum 
<< abnuebanr, fufpedo fenatus populique imperio, 
^* ob certamina potentium, & avaritiam magiftra- 
*^ tuutn : invalido legucn auxilio quas vj\ ambicu, 
^* poftremo pecunia turbabantur." When the bcft 
and noblefl: fpirits were all excinft, and when ic 
was feen that the remainder were contented with 
wealth, tides, and preferments, the price of their 
fubmilfion, the Romans thought it their fafeft 
courfe to commit all to the care and wifdom of a 
fingle perfon. 

In the fame manner, if in times to come it 
fliould happen that our nobility and gentry fhould 
be more folicitous to get a fmall employment, 
than to keep a great eftate ; if the perfons of note 
and figure Ihould be fwayed by their private in- 
tereft, without any regard to the public good ; if 
it ihould be vifible to the counties and boroughs, 
that men covet to be chofen, not for their coun- 
try's fervice, but in order to ferve themfelves ; if 
it fliould grow apparent, that neither fide is ac 
bottom better principled than the other; that 
Court and Country Party, Whigs and Church- 
men, are nothing but the factions of thofe who 
have, and thofe who defire preferment ; if in this 
manner the whole mafs of blood in the body po- 
litic fliould be corrupted, the nation.will throw off 
that reverence to Parliaments, which has hitherto 
prefervcd our liberties, and like the neighbouring 
countries either terrified or allured, they will by 
degrees fubmic to unlimited monarchy; and fo 
we fliall lofe one of the beft conflitutions that was 
ever fet afoot for the well governing a people. 

Handling 
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Handling as we do the methods whereby a na« 
tion may cncreafe in wealth and power^ we thought 
it neceffiiry to defcribe thofe parties and fa£tiont 
which probably hereafter may come to influence 
in its councils ; and this has been done in order to 
incite good men to watch over their growth and 
progrefsy and fuch good men chiefly as defign to 
engage on neither fide, but to bend all their care 
that no fide may be able to hurt the common* 
wealth. 

And if it fhould be afked. Why the care of 11^ 
berty and preferving our civil rights ifaould be fa 
much recommended in a paper relating to Trade? 
we anfwer, that herein we follow * MachiaveU 
who fays, *^ That when a free date degenerated 
^ into a tyranny, the leaft mifchief that it can 
^* expert, is to make no farther advancement in 
«^ its empire; and no farther encreafe either in 
^^ riches or power, but for the moft part it goes 
^* backward and declines.** 

This deep ftatefman has a faying in another 
place f, well worthy of eternal remembrance: 
^* That the Prince who aims at glory and reputa- 
^^ tion in the worlds fliould defire a govemmept 
^^ where the mannen of his fubjeds are corrupted 
•* and depraved, not to fubvert and dcftroy it like 
*' Caefar, but to reftify and reftore it like Romu- 
** lus, than which the heavens cannot confer, nof 
•* man propofe to himfelf a greater honour." 

It may be objected, that in France, where all 
thoughts of liberty are extinguifhed, trade and 
riches have of late years very much encreafed. But 
this admits of an eafy anfwer. An abfolute Prince^ 
with great abilities and virtues, by care and wif« 

* Machiavel's Difconr&f on Livy^ lib» ii« c. t* 
"I* Lib. u €• io« 

dom 
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dom may make his country flourilh for a time. 
However, if his fucceflbrs are weak or wicked, all 
Ihall be foon unravelled and go backward, and 
poverty fhall foon invade the fame people which 
before began to thrive ; for to m^ke a nation very 
rich and powerful, there mud be a long iuccef> 
fion of good Princes, (which feldom happens) or 
a long fucceflion of good laws and good govern-^ 
ment, which may be always had in countries that 
preferve their freedom : And without doubt it is 
on this account that Machiavel has aflferted*, 
•' That no cities have augmented their revenues 
** or enlarged their territories, but whilft they 
** were free and at liberty." 

And if in future times the nobility and gentry 
of England (which God forbid) fhould traffic the 
people's rights for titles, bribes^ or places^ vilia 
fervitii pretia^ and if they (hould be induced fear- 
fully, or which is worfe^ corruptly to give up this 
conftituiiottj poverty will creep infcnfibly upon 
us. We Ihall, as Machiavel fays, •* go backwards 
** and decline ;" land will yield a great deal lefs 
than now, rents will be ill paid^ and we fhall not 
have a Foreign Traffic large and extended enough 
to produce fuch a naval ftrength as may make us 
fafe at home and terrible abroad. 

It is therefore upon the authority of this great 
Man that we have laid down, " That a country 
" cannot encreafe in wealth and power but by 
" private Men doing their Duty to the Public, 
•* and but by a fteady courfe of honefty and wif- 
^' dom, in fuch as are trufted with the Admini- 
** ftration." 

However, if things (hould hereaf er proceed 
amifs, it is hoped the ftrong conftitution of this 

• Lib. ii. c. 2. 

Vol. II. govern- 
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goverooicnt will in dme throw oflF thofe difeifes 
which may affc& it for a feafiMi, and that the 
anitcd wifdom of the nation can recover us from 
chat decay of health to which we may be reduced 
by a few empirics of ftate : Their giddy manage- 
ment for a while may be fupported and bom out^ 
by the great riches which po^vcnture may have 
been coUctSed here by the ioduftry and prudence 
of former ages ; but if what has been gathering 
fevcn centuries, they Ihould fquander away in a 
few yean, the cries of that people whom they fo 
impoverifl), will at laft awaken the Parliament to 
enquire into, and animadvert upon their wild pro- 
ceedings. 

If the wealth and power of a country depend 
upon the good government and (lability df its 
affairs^ it muft certainly import all the different 
ranks of men to contribute their utmoft that 
things may be well adminiftered : And in mixed 
conftitutions almoft every man- is able in ibme 
degree to help towards this ; for if the people are 
honeft and careful in the choice of their reprefen- 
tatives, and if thofe reprefentativcs perform their 
duty, arbitrary power can never be fettled here, 
and no male-adminiftration that may hereafter 
happen can long continue. 

That we are in no danger at prefent, and that 
matters proceed well, now is allowed i but for the 
lecurity of future times it may not be amils fire- 
quently to repeat this caution, that our whole de- 
pends upon keeping one poft well defended. 

The public virtue which mull preferve a ftate 
is ** A conftant and perpetual will to do our 
*' country good;** and where this principle go- 
verns, though in the minds of but a few, yet if 
they perfevere with undaunted courage, the fmall 
number may prevail at laft to defeat the malice of 

the 
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the corrupt part, elpccially when the endeavours 
erf" the few are affifted by a Prince difpofed by in- 
tereft and inclination to promote the common 
welfare. 

If good men were but as aAive and vigilant as 
their oppofites, it would not be fo eafy a matter to 
change the conftitution of a country : When thofe 
who are concerned in honour and intereft to have 
things well adminiftered, do refolucely and firmly 
join together to oppofe fuch as find their profit by 
a corrupt and loofe adminiftration, a ftand may at 
leaft be made^ and fome flop put to the further 
progrefs of the evil. 

But though Pompey, Casfar, and Crafius, com- 
pofed a fatal triumvirate, and united in a drift 
league to fubvert the liberties of Rome, we do not 
read that there was the fame union and good un- 
derilanding between LucuUus, Cato, Cicero, and 
the reft, who endeavoured to (ave the common- 
wealth } for the luxury and lazinefs of fome, the 
froward temper, orfecret ambition of others, made 
them either negled or obftruft the bufinefs of the 
public^ which might be the reafon that Ca&far at 
laft prevailed. 

In the fame manner, if hereafter a cabal of men, 
in order to their own greatnefs, fhould defign to 
change this conftitution, to introduce a govern- 
ment by the fword, and to give away all the na- 
tion's wealth ; and if to thefe ends they fliould 
form aflemblies, and there propofe what they in- 
tend to confent to in another place, they will Tuc- 
ceed, and their attempts can never be withftood, 
unlcfs fuch as mean England well, join in' as firm 
a league for its prefervation, as they fhall enter into 
for its deflru&ion. 

If therefore, in future times, it (hall be vifible 
that fome men, to build their own fortunes, are 

pulhing 
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pufliing at their country's ruin, good patriots muft 
then exert all their virtue, they muft reaflfume the 
courage of their anceilors, they muft lay afide 
their pleafures, but chiefly, they muft facrifice to 
the public all their ancient animofities ; they muft 
mutually forgive one another ; it muft be no more 
remembered of what party the man was, it being 
fufficient to enquire, whether or no he always aded 
upon the principles of honefty and honour. At 
luch a time the beft men of both fidci, if the 
name of parties ftiall ftill remain, muft (hake hands 
together, with a refolution to withftand the una- 
nimous, fubtle, and diligent enemies of the King 
and kingdom. 

In fuch a jundure both fides muft contend, 
not which ftiall flatter higheft, but which fliall beft 
contribute to the defence of their Prince's perfon, 
and to the maintenance of the eftabliftied govern- 
ment. 

If bad men fliall have meetings to confult how 
they may deftroy our civil rights, good patriots 
ought to meet calmly to communicate counfels 
which way thofe rights are to be prefervcd ; for 
Machiavel fays*, " There is not a better or more 
•* fecure way to fupprefs the infolence, or crofs- 
" bite the defigns of an ambitious citizen, than to 
•* take the fame way to prevent, which he takes 
*' to advance them." 

In fuch a junfture, not only die beft of all par- 
ties muft be taken in, but we muft be angry with 
no fort of men that are willing to unite againft the 
enemies of England ^ for in a nation which for a 
long time was, as all allow, upon a diflioneft in- 
tereft, it will be difficult to find perfons whofc 
charaders fliall be entirely without a blcmifli ; nor 

* LifcourlesoQ Livy, c. 52^ 
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indeed was there ever any man perfeft : At fuch a 
feaibn therereforc, men muft place their hopes in 
fuch as have mod abilities, and fewefl: faults, efpe- 
cially when they live in the dregs of Romulus, 
and not in the republic of Plato's inftitution. 

If the nobility and gentry retain their wonted 
courage, and preferve their former wifdom, they 
will always refcue us out of weak and polluted 
hands, and will never endure that fo noble a Prince 
as we have now upon the throne, efteemed by the 
whole world, and head of the Proteftant intereft, 
fliould at any time be diflxeffed at home, or inter- 
rupted abroad, in the mcafures his high valour 
purpofes for the good of Europe, by the ill con- 
duft of any minifter. 

Particular men do often mifcarry in the world ; 
notwithftanding that in their whole tranfaclions 
they give continued proofs of a mod perfeft con- 
duft : They (hall not be the richer for their thrift, 
nor better efteemed for their integrity : Their in- 
duftry (hall avail them nothing: Their courage 
ihall never bring them viftory, and their wifeft 
counfels (hall have no fuccefs. Others in the 
mean time every way deficient, of no defert, and 
merely by the help of fortune, fhall fucceed in all 
they undertake. But though (he may be faid to 
govern thus in finglc events, and here and there 
to influence in the aftions of private perfons, great 
monarchies and commonwealths do not depend 
upon her. Politic inftitutions, prudently ordered 
in the beginning, and keeping on in a fteady 
courfe of wifdom and virtue, arc out of her power 
and rule, and can never fail to profper; and 
when difaftcrs happen to a ftate, it is fcldom the 
work of chance, but rather the efFc6t of fome mif- 
govcrnment. 

For 
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For in former reigns we have fcen, that whcH 
the King's revenue was not well managed it pro- 
ceeded txom this, that the employments relating 
to it were not the rewards of (kill, but the rccom- 
pence of another merit, and that want of know- 
ledge in the managers was winked at while they 
were giving money in another place. Heretofore 
if men betrayed their truft and fold the people, it 
was becaufe they were largely invited to it. In 
former times, when the nation's trade impaired 
and went backward, the fecret caufe was that the 
minifters were fervilcly to promote the intercft of 
fomc other country. And m the preceding reigns, 
if the King's treafure was wildly diflipated, and if 
exorbitant grants were made, it came from this, 
that the minifters could refufe no body, having a 
great deal to alk for thcmfelves, and that they 
were not to put rubs in the way of others, that 
they might more fmoothly carry on their own 
pretenfions. Thefe inftances are only given, not 
put that by many others we could fupport this 
pofition, that when the public treafure i^ wafted, 
when a nation runs into immenfe debts, when the 
land of the crown is granted all away, when its 
revenues are ill managed, and when the people 
are corrupted, we are not altogether to blame for- 
tune, the times or accidents of the war, biit ra- 
ther to attribute a great fhare of thefe evils to 
fome error in the fubordinate parts of the admini- 
ftration. 

Tiberius, in a letter to the lenate, has this ey- 
preflTion * : " Ncfcio an fuafurus fuerim omittere 
^* potius prasvalida & adulca vitia, quam hoc ad- 
^* fequi, utpalam fieret quibus flagitiis impare^ 
^^ eflemus." The fcope of his epiftie is to fliev 

• Tacit. 1. 3. Ann. 
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how difficult it was for him to corredl vices, with 
which the principal men of Rome were tainted, 
and that by the attempt he might draw envy upon 
himfelf. But though a cautious Prince might 
have reafon to entertain fuch a fear, the whole le- 
giflative power of a country need never lie under 
apprehenfions of the like nature. I'his flrength 
can deal with the ambition, avarice, corruption, 
and rapine of the great ones : The legiflative au- 
thority can corre£): men of arbitrary principles, and 
pull down the topping pride of infolent and un** 
dertaking minifters, who are by no means equal 
to their bufinefs, and whofe heads are giddy, and 
turn round in the eminence, on which fortune, 
flattery, and their other vices, not their merit, has 
placed them. 

And if our affairs here Ihould ever happen to 
light into fuch hands, we muft put our chief hopes 
in the King at the head of a Parliament. 

While that place contains men of courage and 
public fpirit, matters cannot long proceed amifs. 
Whoever therefore undertakes that truft, Ihould 
continually have before their eyes how much the 
common welfare depends upon their virtues. But 
above all things, they (hould have difinterefted and 
felf-dcnying minds. 

It can hardly be conceived, but by thofe who 
have fcen it, what reverence is paid, even by his 
enemies, to a man of fteady principles, the tenor 
of whofe words and adions are always the fame ; 
who is neither to be bought nor frighted : He is 
admired and followed ^ all he fays Has its due 
weight, his honeit hoary head is dear to all man- 
kind. Whereas the whifling prolers after places, 
and little bufy intriguers, are contemptible to 
the very men, of whom they are the wretched in- 
ftruments. And let the ambitious think what 

they 
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they plcafe, tlut man has moft ml power in thif 
country, who is believed to be of the moft un- 
(haken integrity towards the public, and he who 
has fuch a chara&er, enjoys more true greatnefs 
than all the vain pomp and honours a court can 
give. 

The employments of England are yet but few, 
and their profits but inconfiderable to what they 
are in feveral nations ; however fmall as they feem 
to be, it is to be feared that fome time m* other 
they will be made engines wherewith bad men will 
endeavour to fubvert this confticution. 

It is true, at prefent we are out of fuch a dan- 
ger, but if in future times we Ihould chance to fee 
all employments referved for men in one certain 
ftation, if the road to preferment (hould lie but 
through one place and paflage; when this hap^ 
pens, we (ball have caufe to be alarmed^ and to 
look about us. 

They who feel within themfelves abilities to 
jcrve the public, are by no means blamable in 
defiring to be upon the ftage of bufinefs. On the 
contrary, that four philofophy which makes fome 
pcrfons at all feafons retire and abandon the ftate, 
is by no means to be commended. They do in- 
deed but nomine magnificoj fegne otium vekre^ : If 
the pofture of affairs will poflibly admit it, good 
men fhould rather flrive to be in power, that the 
commonwealth may not be ingrofled by corrupt 
and unfkilful hands. A wife man can eafily dif- 
cern whether the miniflers are fuch, that he may 
with honour and fafety mix in councils with them. 
If the adminiftration be found and right, or if it 
has but a face looking that way, it 's a proper 
ftafon for men of probity, (kill, and virtue, to 

• Tacit. Ub. IT. HiH. 
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produce thcii talents, and to pufh themfclvcs 
forward, in order more fully to mend things. 
And at fuch a time they Ihould be ready to aflift 
the ftate with their true fenfe and right under- 
ftandingj nor (hould they lazily fuffcr the per- 
fcaions of their minds to be ufclcfs and unaftive. 
And if among thofe there be any very eminent^ 
ftrong in friends, verfcd in aflP^irs of Hate, of a 
deep reach and forefight, who have eloquence to 
fway aflemblies, and courage to refift and over- 
come popular fury, fuch ought not to defpair of 
the public, but aflift with their wifdom to redeem 
a people from their weak hands, who Ihall get 
into power by mere chance, when the nation per- 
haps has been in a high ferment, as in boilincy 
liquors the fcum will get uppermoft. And there 
is fuch reverence paid to thofe who have a very 
great genius, that when they offer themfelves to 
ferve the commonwealth, the weight of the people 
will bear down all the upftart pretenders, and 
force them to give way, and make room for merit 
fo fuperior. 

But if it fliould ever happen that the admini- 
ftration fhould be entirely bad and wrong, then 
ought good men to have no fhare nor hand in it j 
they fliould withdraw from any participation ia 
the negligence or guilt ; they fhould quit what 
they cannot honourably hold; they fhould con- 
cern themfelves no more in bufinef^, leaving fuch 
minifters to govern by themfelves, who will not 
govern well, and be contented to ferve their 
country by defending liberty in one poft againfl 
any encroachment; they fliould not make fo ill a 
life of that affcftion the people may bear them, 
and of the intereft they may have in the nation, as 
to be a flielter for the crimes or folly of others 5 
nor fliould they as it were lend their counte' 
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nance, and be the ftieen behind which bad men 
maj Mt\j attempt to undennine the conffi- 
tacion. 

If the times are good, fiknt merit will be 
fiioght after; but if they are bad, ill men will be 
lifted up to the offices and dignides of the ftate 
by the applaufe of their adherents, and the fafidon 
ef their fiiends; but at fuch a feafim it b no 
ikame not to be employed. Tacitus fpeaking of 
iElius Lamia, lays, ** Et non pcrmifla provincia 
^ dignauonem addiderat^." 

Great men are often liable to one unfortunate 
▼anity: They believe their parts, dexterity, and 
wifdom, to be fuch, that they can mend things, 
give them a new complexion, correft all errors, 
and at leaft that they fliall prderve themfelves 
found, though every one elfe be tainted; and 
upon thefe prefumptions, Ibme of the men in beft 
efttem have heretofore engaged widi a foul and 
depraved miniftry ; but we could never fee that 
diey were able to make any converts: On the 
contrary, inftead of changing the court, the court 
did alter them. 

Courts are but llowly mended, and that not by 
the authority or example of any fingle perfon, 
except it be of the Prince himfelf, ftrongly bent 
to fet matters upon a right foot. And yet we 
have more inftances of courts which have Ipoilt 
their Prince, than of Princes that have reformed 
their courts. 

And if it be afked. When is the moft proper 
time for perlbns of probity and virtue to undertake 
the management of affairs? it may be anfwered. 
It is then feaibnable when things call loudly to be 
mended, when unfkilful pilots have run the Ihip 

^ Tacit. lib. vi. Ado. 
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iground, fo that (he (licks faft, ready to fplit at 
the next comibg of the waves \ when ignorant 
men are quite bewildered in their errors ; when 
the whole people fee and feel the efit As of ill go- 
Irernment; when tht Prince grows afiiamed of 
thofe whom his fubje£ks hare and fear; when the 
commonwealth cannot emerge out of its debts and 
difficulties) without help from abler hands, theh 
is the true time for the beft men to offer them- 
felves to the fervice of their country. At fuch ^ 
feafon honefty will not (land alone, weak, defence* 
le(s, and out of counceiunce at the fight of pro* 
fperous vice : Nor can courts be ever fafe for 
honeft men, till the circumftance and neceflity of 
the times bring thither a party ftrong enough to 
maintain itfelf againft thole who are grown great 
by wicked arts. 

If Englifhmen will be continent in this fingle 
point, all muft of courfe go well ; if they who 
have noble commands in the country will fcora 
meanly to depend in town ; if they who have 
brave feats of their own, will defpife the crowded 
antichambers of the great ones here 5 if they who 
have plentiful eftates, will flight % troublefome 
ahd precarious employment, they are more happy 
than a court can make them ; if our nobility and 
gentry would confidcr how mifcrablc the noble- 
men of France are with all their mighty places, 
they would at no time l^ereafter dcfire to wear the 
livery of bondage. And if they are truly fea- 
foned with thefe notions, that their liberties are 
above all price, and (as Sir Benjamin Rudiard was 
wont to fay) *• That there is nothing, wofth beihg 
** a knave," the head muft be very fkilful, and 
the heart very bold, that will undertake to invade 
our fundamental rights. 

It 
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It is true, what has been here advanced, and 
what (hall be faid anon, may feem needlefs at pre-> 
fent, when all things are prefumed to go well, but 
thefe notions may be of ufe to after-ages. 

*« The duty which private Perfons owe to the 
Public," lies in a very narrow compafs, and when 
that is thoroughly performed, a country feldom 
fails to fee ^' a fteady courfe of wifdom and ho* 
•* nefty in fuch as arc trufted with the Adminiftra- 
•* tion." This duty may chiefly confift in thq 
following particulars : 

I. That fuch as reprefcnt the people be uncor* 
rupt, unbiafled, and difinterefted. 

II. That they diligently attend the nation's 
fcrvice. 

IIL That they carefully watch any innovation 
or encroachments upon the conftitution. 

IV. That they make provifion againft future 
evils. 

V. That they look narrowly into the income 
and expence of the kingdom, and examine which 
way immenfe debts have been contraded, and 
how that money has been difpofed of which the 
nation has already granted. 

VI. That they hold a ftrong hand over the men 
of bufinefs, calling thofe to an account, who, either 
through folly, or upon fome wicked defign, purfue 
deitru(ftive meafures. 

I. " That fuch as reprefent the people be un- 
" corrupt, unbiafled, and diGntcrcfl:ed.** This 
point we have handled fufliciently in the feries of 
this difcourfe. And to what has been already faid 
upon that fubjedt, wc fliall now only add, that 
Rome was once free ; that France heretofore hajl 
the three efl:ates, which were the guardians of its 

liberty I 
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liberty ; that Spain had formerly many rights and 
privileges, of which nothing now but the fhadow 
remains ; that Denmark and Sweden had once con- 
ftitutions fomething like that of England; and 
chat all thefe countries have been enflaved by their 
own corruptions. 

2. " That they diligently attend the nation's 
«* fervice ;" for otherwife they do not difcharge 
their truft to which they are chofen. It has been 
formerly a matter of great wonder, that gentlemen 
fliould even wafte their fortunes to be elected, and 
yet afterwards never mind that ftation which 
they fcemed before fo vehemently to covet. Cato 
had many virtues too big for pradlice, but he may 
be eafily imitated in one good quality he had, of 
never failing to be prcfcnt in the fenate. Such 
ihould give way to others, and make room for men 
of more leifure, who cannot afford to employ all 
their time in the fervice of their country. But 
above all others, they are to blame who can be 
drawn fron^ their duty by luxury, lazinefs, and 
pleafures. Liberty can be hardly wounded in a 
full houfe -, the attempts made upon it in former 
reigns were made when fuch as had no depen- 
dence upon the court were abfent about their 
country bufincfs. The ill minifters of thofe days 
took that opportunity to promote taxes, which 
would never pafs in a full aflfembly ; to pafs dan- 
gerous laws ; to fet afoot new invented corpora- 
tions which may be fatal in their confequences; 
and to form projeds either deftruSive to the na- 
tion in general, or ruinous to particular men. All 
the ill things ever done have been compafled when 
the negligence of fome had made one fide ftrong 
and the ochcr weak. 

And if in after-ages any of the men of bufinefs 
Ihould be fo wicked as to proceed by the fame 

council'.^ 
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councils, and to go by the like meafures, they will 
promote their dark defigns in ibme fuch juncture, 
when the beft patriots wall be gone away quite 
tired out by feflions artificially prolonged. 

But it is the duty of all who love England, to 
defeat by unwearied patience fuch a conipiracy 
againft the people, and to obviate fuch a niif- 
chief: If the ordinary rules cannot do it, extras 
ordinary laws may be thought on to oblige the 
members to that attendance which they owe their 
country. 

He who does not attend, injures the borough 
for which he ferves 3 for it may fo happen, that m 
his abfence a thing may pafs to their ruin who have 
fent him, and which his prefence might have pre^ 
vented ; his electors therefore ieem to have fuch a 
right to his fervice as in reafon no others ought to 
difpenfe with, vvithout their confent. 

Deferting in this manner the Public, is a grow- 
ing evil, upon which account it ought to have a 
timely remedy. Perhaps it might not be amifs, if 
a bill were brought in to make it highly penal 
for any member to be abfent from the houfe 
above fourteen days, without exprefe leave firft 
had under the feal of the borough for which he 
ferves. 

A great many mifchiefs both public and pri- 
vate would be prevented, if fuch as reprefent 
their country would be ftrifb in this duty of at- 
tending. 

3. ** That they carefully watch any innovation 
*' or encroachments upon the conftitution/' There 
is nothing lulls a people more afleep than the reign 
of a good Prince, reverenced for his wifdom, 
feared for his high courage, beloved for his lenity, 
and admired for a number of other virtues; 
whereas under a bad reign, the fubjcfts are jealous 

and 
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and vigilant, though often to little purpofe. How- 
ever, it is agreed on by all writers, that the mild 
rule of Auguftus, contributed more to confirm 
the flavery of Rome, than all the feverity and 
cunning of Tiberius. 

The bed times likewife produce the word pre- 
fidents ; for in good times the people let many 
things flip, being then at their eafe, not fufpi- 
cious, and confequently not watchful over the go- 
vernment ; but where this fupine temper prevails, 
mixed governments decline immediately into ab- 
folute power. The frequent contefts that were of 
old between the fenate and people of Rome, with* 
out doubt preferved their freedom ; for where all 
are of one mind, ill ufe may be made of that 
unanimity, by fome eloquent, fubtle, and ambi- 
tious man, who may turn and rule it as he pleafes. 
Therefore, to preferve conflitutions that have a 
mixture in them of popular government, it is ne- 
ceflary there fliould be always fome fmall divi- 
fion, juil enough to keep the minds of men awake, 
that they may obfcrve what advantages one part of 
the (late gets over the other. 

Bad Kings provoke enough to look into their 
adtions ; but when the people have a good Prince, 
they give a favourable interpretation to all he does. 

And the bed man that ever reigped may be ill 
fcrved. It is a maxim of our law, " That the 
" King can do no wrong, but if any ill be com- 
** mittcd in matters of ftate, the council ; if ia 
*' matters of juftice, the judges muft anfwer for 
«* it ♦.** But though the laws exempt our Kings 
from blame, they are not freed from the bad cf- 
fcGts of ill condud in their minifters. 

^ Declaration and Remonilrancs of Lords and Commons, 
May 19, 1642. 

He 
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He therefore who reprefents his country, cannot 
do the nation nor his Prince better fervice, than 
to fee that thofe who fit at the helm do not rim 
the (hip upon dangerous rocks. Abfolute domi- 
nion is a bait with which the greateft minds may 
be tempted ; for they whofe goodnefs is unlimited, 
may defire that their power (hould be fo too. But 
no one man ought to think of being omnipotent, 
unlefs he could be omnifcicnt and omniprefcnt. 
Bcfides, though Princes may dcfire great power, 
that they may be able to do great good, fuch as 
ferve them rarely proceed upon this principle. 
They often defirc their mailers (hould be arbitrary, 
in order to their own impunity, and to build a 
large fortune for themfelves, for which reafon they 
Ihould be watched in all their windings, and fol- 
lowed in all their dark and fubrile mazes. 

It feldom happens that the liberties of a Counf-* 
try are invaded all at once. The fteps of powef 
are leifurely and (low. Minifters who have it in 
their thoughts to change the nature of a govern- 
ment, go to work by degrees. At firft they make 
ui'e of the moft popular hands they can po(Ebly 
procure, ordering it fo, that the people may not 
perceive who it is that puts their fetters on, but 
thefe popular men they (hove out at the firft con- 
venient ieafon, that all may be of a piece. Their 
next bufinefs is to corrupt fuch perfons as have the 
cleared fame, whom they difcard when fufficiently 
tainted, and this they do that the people may 
think all mankind alike, which aaturally drives 
them to follow thofe only who are in power, and 
who can do them good. Afterwards they get front 
the nation all ihc money they can, the collefting 
of which ercfts new employments, and creates 
them a number of dependents, who, in one cer- 
tain place, are their chief ilrcngih and beft fupport: 

By 
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By the diftribution of thefc fums, they likewife 
make more friends. But being never out of fear 
of accounting for all at laft) their principal aim is 
to procure their Mafter fuch a (landing revenue, 
as may make him fubfift without the people's help* 
If they find this impolfible or difficult, then by 
accufations^ by exorbitant proceedings without 
any precedent, and by haraffing private perfons, 
cither in their fame or fortune, they endeavour to 
make all the different ranks of the people out o£ 
love with their ancient conftitution. 

But when they have done all this, they will not 
yet think themfelves quite out of danger. *' Se- 
^' natus & populus nunquam obfcura nomina, ec 
*' fi aliquando obumbrcntur •." They will ftill 
lie under apprehenfions of being reached at laft by 
the guardians of liberty. Therefore, to damp aU 
thoughts of freedom, to influence the better fort, 
and to awe the vulgar, their lad work is to pro- 
cure a (landing army. 

By manifeft original contract, an armed force 
cannot be raifed nor kept within this kingdom, 
without confent of Parliament, fo that if hereafter 
we (hould be ever enflaved that way, it is our own 
proper fault. 

Where armies arc powerful, there grows a ne- 
cefljty upon Princes, rather to pleafe them than 
the people. And yet no mercenaries are fufficienc 
to help a Prince againft a powerful foreign force, 
if the fubje£ls are difobliged at home. Machi- 
avel fays f , " That a Prince who founds the du* 
*' ration of his government upon mercenary 
*' troops, (hall never be firm nor fecure.** But 
he counts foreign forces yet more dangerous, 

• Tacit, lib. ii, Hift. f Pnnce, ch. xii. 

Vol. II. becaufc 
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becaufe ^ thqr 9M ilways unanimous, and at the 
•« command of other people */* 

If hereafter any minifters fhould be fo wicked 
to attempt the fubverfion of our fundamental 
riehts^ we have here Ihewn fome of the ftei>s 
which they will probably make to compafs their 
defigns. It therefore imports all good men to 
watch their firft invafions and encroachments, and 
betimes to intercept them in their courfe. 

4. *^ That they make provifion againft future 
« evils." The virtues requi&te for fuch as will 
handle matters of eoyernment, have their founda- 
tion in wifdom and courage. He whofe endow- 
ments of the mind are not fufficient to forefee a 
long while before what may be the event of a 
council, cannot confult fafely for his Prince ; and 
he who at every turn is afraid of popular anger, 
ihall never give any found advice. 

Virtue and wifdom, in fome fenfe, are terms 
fynonymous, and different words, fign^ing the 
iame thing ; for no man can be virtuous with any 
effect conducive to the public good, without a 
rich talent of the mind, and ftrong wifdom ; nor 
can a man be truly wife, without luch public vir- 
tue as warmly embraces the liberty, honour, and 
intcreft of his country. And when a genius of 
this kind appears in any nation, he has a natural 
right to the offices and dignities of the ftate : 
But if ever courts (hall happen to be depraved, 
they will like quite another fort of men : Want- 
ing true wifdom, they muft fet up fomething 
in the room of it; that is to fay, momentary 
fliifts, and (hort remedies ^ raw and unfkilful 
meddlers in bufinefs are their darlings, that will 
venture at all, and yet know nothing; upon 

• Chap. xiif. 

which 
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which principle they make open war with defert 
of any kind, and reckon it a great conqueft, 
when they can get rid of ^ wary and knowing 
ftatefman. 

They count it fupreme wifilom to anfwer any 
fingle neceffity, never regarding whether the man«- 
ner of doing it be fafe, juft, or honourable. They^ 
not only truft providence, (as all men (hould do) 
but are content to reft wholly upon it i believing 
forefight, and thoughts of the future, to bring 
more anxiety than profit. They are wife, as ibme 
men fubfift from hand to mouth ; they think it 
fufficient to live to-day, and to make provifion for 
the prefent moment. All this perhaps may be 
good philofophy in private cafes; but for the 
whole body of a ftate to go by fuch rules, muft 
needs be very dangerous. 

Machiavel fays *, ^^ The Romans could never 
*^ reliih the faying that is fo frequent in the 
^^ mouths of our politicians ; to enjoy the prefent 
** benefits of time." They either provided againft, 
or fronted a danger ; and feldom let themfelves be 
overtaken by it : He fays likewife, " That things 
*^ which are difcovered at a diftance (which is done 
*< only by prudent men) produce little mifchief, 
^^ but what is eafily averted : But when, through 
*^ ignorance or inadvertency, they come to that 
** height that every one difcerns them, there is no 
*' room for any remedy, and the difeafe is in* 
** curable.'' 

Cardinal Richlieu faysf, << It is the duty of 
*' minifiers of ftate to reprefent to their mafters, 
*« that it is more neccflary to confidcr the future, 
*^ than the prefent *, and that diftempers are like 

• Prince, cap. iil. 

t Tcftament Politique du Cardinal Richlieo^ p. ii. c* 4. 

" the 
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" the enemies of a (late, againft whom prudence 
** obliges to march, rather than tarry till they arc 
** come to drive them out again ^ that thofe who 
*' do not follow this method, will fall into great 
" confufions, which it will be very difficult to re- 
•* medy afterwards." But he lays down, " That 
" it is a common thing among weak men to drive 
** off lime, and to chufe the preferving their eafe 
*' for a month, rather than to deprive themfelves 
*' of it for a while to avoid the trouble of many 
*' years; which they do not confider, becaufe 
" they fee only what is prefcnt, and do not anti- 
*' cipatc time by a wife providence.** He farther 
adds, " That minifters, who never confider to- 
" morrow, live happily for themfelves; but 
" others live unhappily under them." 

We have here cited the authorities of two very 
able men, both in the theory andpraftice of ftate 
affairs ; to fhew how dangerous their meafures are, 
who confult nothing but their prefent eafe, who 
love palliating remedies, and who are for remov- 
ing from them the evil day at as great a diftance 
as they can. 

If we Ihould ever fall into fuch hands, they will 
not care with what debts and payments they load 
future times, fo they may come at a little ready 
money. They will give large premiums and in- 
tereft, never confidering who muft pay the rec- 
koning at lad. They will fet afoot high duties, 
never weighing how the people's trade and ma- 
nufaftures arc thereby affefted. They will not 
mind how profufely they wafte the nation's trea- 
furc; negligence and prodigality being pleafant 
and eafy for the prefent time, though afterwards 
the parents of infinite care and trouble. 

Conftancy in denying unreafonable fuits ; thrift 
for the public; promoting foreign traffic; im- 
proving 
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proving the revenues granted -, keeping the (hips 
of war in good repair ; laying up (lores ; making 
fchemes for better government; retrenching all 
needlefs expences; providing againft wars to 
come ; making good leagues abroad ; allaying 
heats and animofities at home \ and putting impe- 
diments in the way of any power that grows too 
izSi\ are fo many feeds which great and able 
flatefmen are always fowing, without a profpedt 
to reap in many years ; but the harveft comes at 
lafl: ; and under the condu£t of fuch minifters na- 
tions thrive and flourilh : Whereas, fuch as pro- 
ceed upon that narrow notion of " enjoying the 
** prefent benefits of time," though they may there- 
by do their own work, and make their own for- 
tunes, yet without doubt they will ruin whatever 
government they undertake to guide. 

If, in after-ages, they whb arc trufted with the 
adminiflration here, (hould be thus carelefs and 
unforefeeing, it will be the duty of fuch as repre- 
fent the people, by frequent and ferious enquiries 
into the (late of the nation, and by plain fpeeches, 
to roufe up the men of bu(inefs from a lethargy 
that may prove fo fatal-, for undoubtedly any 
part of the legiflative authority may call upon the 
executive power to make provifion againft future 
evils. 

5, ** That they look narrowly into the income 
** arid expence of the kingdom, and examine 
*^ which way immenfe debts have been contrafted, 
*' and how that money has been difpofed of which 
*^ the nation has already granted." 

The lad Duke of Buckingham had many de- 
figns to put the affairs of his edate in order ; and 
to this end he confulted feveral forts of men : His 
wife and true friends laid before him, that no ways 
would be fo eficdual as to look into his accounts, 

to 
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to employ honeft ftewatds, and to live within com- 
afs. But there was another fet of people in whom 
e more delighted, who made him believe they 
would put his bulinefs into fuch a pofture, that no 
negligence or profufion fliould do him any hurt. 
In (hort, they told him dire6Uy, that they would 
procure for him the philofophers ftone. He 
hearkened to them, minded none of his afiairs, he 
let his fervants do what they pleafed, and would 
put no limits to his expences. But the confe- 
quence and conclufion of all was, that his Grace's 
evil counfellors became rich, and he grew poor. 

In the fame manner, if in fome future reign 
w« (hould fall into the hands of bad minifters, they 
will tell the Prince, that th^y can get for him the 
magifterium^ (and indeed it would prove a kind of 
philofophers ftone, if they can fo concert matters, 
as to obtain all the fupplies they (hall infift on) 
they will perfuade him they can maintain his crown 
and dignity out of a mine of new projefts never 
to be ezhaufted, and upon this view they will ad-» 
vile him, firft, to give them very large fums to 
buy limbecks^ crucibles, and charcoal ; for uten- 
fils muft be had, and workmen muft be paid.; they 
^11 promote the making exorbitant grants, and 
giving away the crown lands upon this notion, that 
tt b fowing a little to reap much. They will con- 
ceal pernicious penQons under the dark veil of Se- 
cret Service: An article that hides all. <* But 
•* the eftimates of the charge of the war" will be 
the beft (belter they can polfibly have for their 
profufions of any kind, where they may infert 
Items never to be difproved, and never to be un- 
derftood. Finding how much it turns to their own 
account to have an ample revenue to range in, 
thev will perfuade their Prince to a(k all things, 
and to fpare nothing : And if fuch bad men as have 

been 
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been here defcribed fbould ever come to be trufted^ 
they will make the body poliric faint and look pale 
with continual opening of its veins ; they will leave 
the crown bare, the exchequer empty, and all the 
revenues anticipated ; they will dlfirefs the gentry^ 
and beggar the common people ; and having thus 
enriched themfelves, and impoveriflied all other 
degrees of men, they will reduce the nation to be 
naked and defencelefs, hardly able to fupport iifelf 
at home, much lefs in a condition to undergo ano« 
ther foreign war. 

If at any time herereafter, fuch men as have 
been here pointed out, fhould be fuSered to en- 
tangle our matters, to diffipate our treafures, and 
to wafte the commonwealth, where will be the 
money, the fleet, and arms, that may be neceflary 
in cafe the French (hould ever break the peace, 
and attempt to poflefs themfelves of Spain and the 
Weft.Indies? 

If by the giddy, or rather frantic conduA of 
beardlefs politicians, lifted perhaps up from the 
meanefi: obfcurity, and fet m a manner to hold 
the reins, our affairs fhould hereafter be brought 
fo low, (which God forbid) as that we mud fit 
ftill, while thofe dominions fall into a power al- 
ready but too dreadful, how can univerfal mo- 
narchy be avoided ? And if Spain fhould happen 
to be thus loft, we are not only hurt in a point 
of empire, the moft important of all, but the 
whole trade of England will be cut up by the 
verv roots. 

It may be laid down for a certain truth, that 
no man of a great fortune was ever undone in a 
few years, but he was cheated of much more than 
he was able to fpend : And this is yet more true» 
if the man had parts, and a good underftanding, 
private men arc ruined, when thofe about them 

are 
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are unfaithful, and are to profit by their deftruc- 
tion •, and if they have no trufty fervanc that will 
put them in mind of their condition. 

The fame holds in the affairs of a whole na- 
tion. When a Public, that was once clear and 
cafy, is overwhelmed with debts ; when this hap- 
pens among a people that have boen always willing 
to give, and in a miniftry that has never been back- 
ward to a(k, when all occalions have been fupplied 
to their full demand ; when the Prince is wife and 
without any cxpenfive pleafures •, when fuch a 
country does labour under difBculties almoft infu- 
perable, and when in fome future reign all this 
fhall be our cafe, mankind will entertain an opi- 
nion that the adminiftration is not right, the 
world will be inclined to think, that fuch as (hall 
then govern in the revenue, want either fidelity or 
fkill ; it will be thought that they have not at any 
time laid before their Matter a true ftate of his af- 
fairs 5 it will be believed that they have never con- 
trived his expences with care and wifdom, and 
that they have not endeavoured by grave and 
wholefomc councils to moderate his bounties. 

The liberality of a Prince, the moft extended 
we can imagine, will yet oblige but a very few •, 
and to give it a conftant fupply, vaft numbers 
muft be haraffed. Bcfides, among the vulgar, 
frugality in a court does in fome meafure com- 
mute for high taxes. Liberality is noble in rich 
and quiet times, but it will hardly be thought juft 
when what is given is to be in a manner the laft 
drop of blood in the fubjefts veins. Kot to value 
their treafure has been always the fault of great 
and heroic minds, of which many had been ruined 
every moment, but that they had grave and 
honeft minifters ready to keep them within bounds 
by wholcfome advices, rugged truths, and fcvcre 

virtue. 
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virtue. And fo the Duke of Sully proceeded with 
his Maftcr Henry IV. When a Prince is in his 
nature too bountiful, it is a duty incumbent upon 
fuch as fcrve him, with all humility to beg, that 
in his high wifdom he would confider how hardly 
that is gathered, which they (hall fee fo lightly 
given : They ought rather to quit their polls, than 
to fign or fix the feal to immoderate gifts. But 
thofe hands muft be very clean themfelves, which 
are held up to Kings with humble prayers, that 
they would have compalfion on their people. 

It is true, war is a devouring monfter, and to 
feed it will very much diforder the revenues of a 
country ; and yet we fee France has been able for 
nine years to engage all the ftrongeft part of Eu- 
rope, to have all the while land armies, confiding 
of above* 300,000 men, and to maintain a fleet 
as numerous, and more expenfive than that of 
England : And after all this, they have been in 
a condition to make larger expences of all kinds, 
(as is faid) than in any two years during the war ^ 
and we fee them now in a pofture to meditate 
higher defigns than ever. That they did bear up 
fo long againft the confederate ftrength ; that they 
have been able annually to expend fuch an im- 
menfe treafure for upwards now ot ten years, and 
that they are not at prefent quite exhaufted and 
impoveriftied, muft without doubt proceed from 
the good condudt of thofe to whom the manage- 
ment of their affairs has been entrufted. No man 
is endured, under that monarchy, to perform the 
funftions and offices of the ftate in an ignorant 
and carelefs manner. The minifters there are 
more frugal for their matter than in their own 
concerns; they do not make too much hafte to 
be rich ; they are contented that a great fortune 
ihould be the recompence of many ferviccs, and 

of 
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of long merit. They have not let the crown 
lands of France be as it were a derelid, et primi 
0€cupantis : We do not obferve it has been fo or- 
dered in that kingdom, that both the body of the 
people Ind the public too are poor at one and the 
lame inftant there ; minifters have not fufiercd the 
commonwealth to be confumed by ufurious con- 
tra&s with the common lenders ; and by their care 
and wifdom they have obtained fuch credit, even 
under a defpotic power, that they have not been 
forced all along to pay above feven per cent, in- 
tereft for money lent the Kings, whereas forty per 
cent, has been paid for mighty fums in one free 
government; fo that upon the whole matter it is 
evident enough, that ^^ this devouring monfter 
*• war is to be fed** where the men of bufinefs arc 
honeft, forefeeing, and frugal for the date. 

Mixed governments, among many other ex* 
cellencies, have this advantage, that a good ad- 
miniftration may be obtained by anv one part of 
the conftitution^ that will fet itfelf ftrongly to fo 
good a work: Kings can all times fet things right, 
if the bufinefs of their wars do not compel them 
to be often abfent. Either of the houfes, when 
they have fet themielves to enquire into, and cor* 
red difcorders, have been terrible to the moil bold, 
fubtile, and moft powerful ftatefmen that ever 
went about to undo a people, or to miflead a 
Prince. 

If in any future reign the treafure of this king- 
dom (hould be mifmanaged, and profufely wafted ; 
and if debts, hardly to be waded through, fliould 
be contraded, the reprefentatives of the people 
may, by looking ftridly into all thefe matters, per- 
haps immediately leflen the public engagements, 
at leaft they may put fome ftop to the farther pro- 
grefs of the mifchief. 

ki 
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In fuch junfturc, good •men will think it their 
duty to fee whether this debt is not to be leflened, 
by reviewing former accounts^ they will examine 
whether the fums already granted were not fuf- 
ficient to pay off all the forces we have had at land 
and fea : They will enquire from whence fuch a 
high article of arrears proceeds; they will fee 
how fo many funds come to be deficient, and 
whether fuch deficiencies have not been occafioned 
by fome ill condudl in thofe who have managed 
the refpe£tive branches*, they will inform them* 
felves which way the many millions are gone 
which the people have paid ; they will defire to 
know what neceffitics could compel men of bufi* 
nefs to give fuch large premiums and high in- 
tereft ; and whether the promoters of a council fo 
pernicious did not lend their own money; and 
whether they have not been parties deeply con* 
cerned themfelves in all ufurious contracts : They 
will enquire upon what confideration, and for 
what fervices, immoderate grants of lands and 
money have been made, and they will do it the 
more ftridtly, if, when fuch grants were pafTed, 
it fhould happen that the nation was indebted^ 
and paid heavy taxes. 

The reprcfentatives of the people can look into 
all thefe things ; and, no doubt, it is a duty which 
they owe their country, that has trufted them with 
fo unlimited a difpofal of their fortunes. 

To prevent mifmanagement in the revenue of 
this kingdom, it feems necelTary that a law (hould 
be made to put the lords of the treafury under 
fuch an oath as the lord high treafurer of Eng- 
land takes; for it appears an abfurdity in our 
government, that the meaneft officer concerned in 
the King's revenue (hould be fworn to a true and 
faithful diicharge of his truft ; and that the trea- 
fury, 
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fury, who arc trufted with the whole, whofe au- 
thority is fo boundlefs, and who have it fo much 
in their power to hurt the nation, fbould be un- 
der no oath at all. Some objedions there are 
againft this ; but he who confidcrs them Well, will 
find them of no weight, and that thofe neceffities 
which have broken into, and overruled the an- 
cient courfc of the exchequer, might have been 
avoided by care and condu£t. 

If in future times England (hould have any 
grounds to doubt that the treafure of the public 
has been embezzled; if prodigious fortunes, 
raifcd in ten years by obfcure men, who have had 
no dealings but with the court, (hould minifter 
occafion of fufpicion ; if refumptions fhould be 
thought fir, we mean in cafes where perfons of no 
merit have been enriched with the kingdom's 
fpoils ; if it (hould be thought reafonable to fee 
whether any thing is to be faved in an immenfe 
debt, out of the unwarrantable gains which the 
lenders have made ; if it (hould be judged expe- 
dient to enquire into any male-adminiftration in 
thofe through whofe hands the revenue pa(res •, if 
it (hould be deemed neceiTary thrift to look into 
all penfions ; if it (hould be thought reafonable 
fairly and impartially to ftate the account of fo 
many millions given and expended, fo great and 
difficult a work as a firift enquiry into all thefe 
matters will prove, cannot be entered upon, and 
brought to a good conclufion, but by the united 
wifdom of the nation. 

No other power can face that (Irong league 
which will be made between fellow-criminals to 
fave one another. Ordinary remedies prevail but 
little againft ftubborn and inveterate difeafes : If 
therefore our affairs (hould be ever in diforder, the 

iegiflative 
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Icgiflatlvc authority can bring the moft cffcftual 
helps to fet us right. 

And in fuch a cafe, peradventure, it may be 
thought advifable to promote a bill, that fuch 
fort of abufes as have been here defcribed, and all 
other male-adminiftration of the like kind, may- 
be enquired into by committees of both bouies, to 
|5t in the interval of Parliament, with all requifitc 
powers, without falarics, and to be chofen by 
ballot. And fuppofing paft errors to be too big 
fon correftion, yet fo awful an authority, and the 
fear that will from time to time be renewed, may, 
for the future, be fome check to the growing cor- 
ruptions of the age. 

All the premifes conlidered, we fubmit it to bet- 
ter judgments, whether it is not the duty of fuch 
as reprefent their country, " to look narrowly into 
** the income and expence of the kingdom, and 
** to examine which way immenfe debts have been 
*' contrafted, and how that money has been dif- 
" pofed of, which the nation has already granted.'* 

6. " That they (hould hold a ftrong hand over 
** the men of bufinefs, calling thofe to an account, 
** who either through folly, or upon fome wicked 
" dcfign, purfue deftruftive meafures/* Helvi- 
dius Prifcus, after the example of his father-in- 
law Petus Thrafea, in the philofophy he made ufc 
of to fit himfelf for the fervice of his common- 
wealth, followed the opinion of the ftoicks, who 
placed all good and evil in honefty or diflioncfty, 
accounting the gift of fortune, fuch as high birth, 
power, and wealth, to be but thmgs indifferent 
towards the conftituting of happincfs, which they 
define to be internal, only in the mind. 

But though Arifticles, Socrates, Phocion, Pub- 
licola, Cincinnatus, Attilius, Regulus, and many 
others, have been great men under a conftant and 

willing 
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willing poverty % yet, without doubt, nobility and 
riches help good fpirits on in their way, and fet 
them forward : He that is high born, his perfec* 
tions may be fooner taken notice of, as ftandins 
upon an eminence \ and he that has wealth need 
not be troubled with private and domeftic cares, 
and may devote all his time and thoughts to the 
fervice of his country. 

Machiavel fays *, that a Prince who intends to 
invade the confticution of a free people, takes 
this courfe : " To fubvert all, to turn every thing 
^* topfie-turvie, and make all things new : To al- 
•* ter magiftracy, create new titles, eledk new per- 
** fons, confer new authorities, advance the poor, 
*^ and impoverifti the rich. That what is faid of 
^< David may be faid of him ; he filled the hungry 
<< with good things, and the rich he has fent empty 
«< away. Befides, it is his intereft to build new 
^ cities, to ihift the inhabitants from one place to 
*^ another; in a word, fo to to(s and tranipofe 
•* every thing, that there be no honour, wealth, 
«• nor preferment in the whole province, but what 
•* is ownable to him." 

Some of thefe couries were taken by Henry IIL 
in France; but his chief aim was to introduce 
new perfons into fuch offices and dignities of the 
ftate, as were filled before with the nobility and 
princes of the blood. He raifed out of the duft 
obfcure perfons, who might owe to him only their 
wealth and honour, and who might look upon 
him as their fecond creator: Thefe paid him a 
blind obedience ; they never confidered what was 
for the public good, what was reafonable, fafe, 
expedient, juft, or honeft, but in all things did 
as they were commanded ; with fuch a fet of men 

^ Difcouries on Liv/, lib. i. c. 26. 

this 
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this dark Prince gave the firft mor(al wound to 
the liberties of France; he placed them fo^high 
as to overlook the old gentry, who, being weakened 
and deprefled, had neither the intereft nor the 
courage to preferve their ancient form of govern- 
ment. 

He has been followed in thefe fteps by all the 
French Kings his fucceflbrs i {o that under that 
monarchy, in every reign fince, we have hardly 
feen any but the creatures merely of the Prince's 
favour, and quite new men upon the ftage of bu- 
finefs ; and fuch have in a manner engrofled all 
the employments of profit, trufl:, and honour. 

We grant, that in a well conftituted govern- 
ment, which is upon a right foot indeed, neither 
wealth nor titles, and nothing but virtue and abi- 
lities, (hould prefer a man to the honours and 
employments of his country. But when the times 
are too corrupt to admit of fuch meafures, the 
queftion will be. Who with molt fafety are to be 
relied on, they whofe fortunes are made, or they 
who are to make their fortunes ? They who have 
a fatiety of titles, or they whofe ambition may 
prompt them to attempt any thing to advance 
themfelves ? 

In all likelihood countries (whofe depraved 
manners will not allow them to lift up virtue in 
diftrefs, and which in truth cannot find fuch men 
to ferve them as were Ariftides, Socrates, and 
thofe other heroes whom we newly mentioned) 
(hould defire to fee themfelves ruled in the fubor- 
dinate parts of government, by the beft hands that 
can be pofCbly got : If it is to be come at, they 
ihould endeavour to have places of great honour 
and high truft, filled with perfons whofe birth, 
eftates, and other circumftances, feem in human 

proba- 
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probability to fet them at leaft above the^commoti 
temptations of the world. 

He who has a good ftake will be afraid to en- 
gage in defperate councils; be who has a large 
cftate will not confent to have the laws fubverted, 
which arc his firmed fecurity ; for where the fword 
governs, lands at bed are held but under a preca- 
rious title. They who are well born will defire 
to prcfcrvc that conftitution of which they and 
their anceftors have always been a part : Inftead 
of governing and making a figure in their country, 
in all appearance they will be loth to become the 
contemptible clients and dependents of fome fa- 
vourite or minifter, whom chance or partiality (hall 
fet above his betters. 

But they who come into a government with a 
defign to build a family, and n)ake a fortune; 
who are to get all, and can lofe nothing; who are 
chiefly recommended by their boldnefs to under- 
take, and readinefs to comply, whom no councils 
fright, and whom no meafures (hock ; fuch men 
are indeed the proper inftruments for introducing 
arbitrary power, but can hardly be thought fit mi- 
nifters in any nation that is defirous to preferve its 
freedom. 

Whoever looks over our hiftories will find, that 
all the attempts which were heretofore made upon 
the liberties of England, have been formed by 
fuch perfons as have been here defcribed. 

Moll of our former Princes having had defigns 
of abfolute dominion, and finding chat the men of 
fortune and figure would rather ob(lru£t than pro- 
mote their intentions, thought it more conducing 
to their ends to be ferved by another fort of 
people, and did therefore bring into the manage- 
ment of their afifairs all along a fet of minifters, 
weak, ambitious, light, defignii^g, rafii, unlkilful 

in 
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in the arts of wife adminiftration, and verfcd in 
nothing but craft and tricks -, but at the head of 
thefe they had always fome one that was to be the 
forlorn hope, and who would venture to go 
greater lengths than any of his companions : And 
for this poft they generally chofe a pufliing man 
of a bold fpirit, a ready wit, a fluent tongue, ob- 
fcure and low in the world, and fuch a one whom 
fortune could hardly leave in a worfe condition 
than (he found him. Nor was it diflicult to find 
perfons of this charadler, who would hazard 
their heads to compafs power, wealth, and great- 
nefs. And though they could not arrive at un- 
limited monarchy, the philofophers ftone, our 
former ftatefmen have fo much hunted after, yet 
in the fearch of it they found feveral other good 
things ; we mean good for themfclvcs, that is to 
fay, titles and great eflates. It is true, many of 
then! have been interrupted in their courfe, and 
the weight of the people has borne them down at 
laft. But a man of a wretched beginning, never 
heard of before, when he fees himfclf lifted up 
high, feldom thinks of the laws, impeachments, 
and the ax. He hopes to elude juftice \ that 
the power which fet him on will bring him o9^, 
and that he may be defended by his numbers, 
and a corrupted majority devoted to him ; or as 
his prcdeceflbrs have done, that he may at laft 
retire full of wealth and crimes, and that his 
guilt will be covered in the frefher oflfcnces of 
thofe who are to fucceed him : Or men of this 
ftamp, when they have got all they can, may 
think to be forgiven by changing fides ; and that 
it will be time enough to become good patriots 
when they are no longer fuflfered to hurt the 
commonwealth •, for the arms of the public have 
Vol. II. been 
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been but too open to embrace fuch a fort of pe- 
nitents. 

Upon thefe, or the like hopes, the Cethcgi and 
Catilines of former times have prefumcd to attack 
the liberties of England. It muft therefore be a 
duty mcumbenc upon fuch as reprefent their 
country, '* to hold a ftrong hand over the men of 
« bufmefs." 

It would be endlefs to enumerate all the dan- 
gers that may.befal a free government, if it 
ihould have at the head of its affairs a minifter of 
a bold and enterprlfing fpirit, who, from a low 
degree, afpires to the higheft greatnefs, and whofe 
ambition is not reftrained by any private or public 
conQderations. 

If in fome future reigns it (hould be our cale 
to have fuch a man in a ftation, and with the 
power of doing much hurt, all fuch as defire to 
prcferve their civil rights, (hould with undaunted 
courage fet themfelves to ftop him in his career, 
and to intercept him in his growth. 

Machiavcl fays *, " There is one rule infallible 
*' to Princes in the elcdion of fuch as are to ferve 
*' them. When you obferve your officer more 
** careful of himfelf than of you, and all his ac- 
^* tions and defigns pointing at his own intereff: 
^' and advantage, that man will never be a good 
*» minifter/* 

We ftiall beg the reader's pardon for one fliort 
digrcffion in this place, and it is to take notice of 
another fine remark of the fame author -f, who 
fays, " The aftions of a new Prince are liable to 
** a ftridler obfervation than if he were hereditary ; 
*• and when they arc known to be virtuous, gain 
•* more upon people, and oblige them farther 

* Prince, c* zxii. f Ibid, c, xxVu 

" than 
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'^ than antiquity of blood, bec^ufe men are more 
" afFcftcd with prcfcnt than pafl: things.** But to 
return to our matten 

The Spaniards were in a flourifhing condition in 
Richlieu*s time*: And in the beginning of his 
miniftry the affairs of France were in great dif- 
order: He wholly attributes the profperity of Spain 
to this principle (running through all their coun- 
cils at that time, and prevailing with all their mi- 
nifters) of preferring the public good to private 
intereft; and the contrary obtaining in France, 
he fays, was the caufe of all their diforders : So 
that we may juftly think the prefent greatnefs of 
the French has taken its rife from this noble prin- 
ciple, having gotten there deeper footing now than 
it had heretofore. 

Minifters, whofe chief aim, in all they do, is 
their own greatnefs, can neither be good for prince 
nor people. And when they confult their private 
intereft more than the public good, it is, in 
many inftances, apparent to all the world; as for 
example : 

I ft. When they take no care of their Mafter's 
revenue. For in all countries, and in all ages, 
bad ftatefmen have thriven beft under Princes 
plunged in debts and difficulties. 

2dly, When they have made a falfe ftep, and 
do not own it, and recede, but rather call in the 
Prince*s authority, and all his more immediate de-^ 
pendents, to help them out, and to countenance 
their errors, it is a fign they have more regard to 
themfelves than to his honour. 

3dly, When they enter upon new and delperatc 
counfels, which if they fucceed well, will redound 
to their proper glory ; and if they fliould have a 

* Tefiament Politique du Cardinal Richlku, p. 2. c. iii. 

bad 
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bad cventy may hazard his ruin; it is a plain 
mark that they are ready to facrifice his fafety to 
their own vanity or ambition. 

4thly, When they conceal from him truths 
vhich he ought to know ; when they do not ac- 
quaint him with the ftate of his affairs, nor with 
the true condition of the nation \ when they do 
not endeavour to moderate his expences; and 
when they do not quit, when Ibund counfels can- 
not prevail, it is an evident proof that they prrfer 
keeping up their intered, as they call it, and 
holding their poft and employments, to all other 
confiderations whatfoeven 

5thly, When they arc ready to do any thing, 
let it be never fo hurtful to their Mafter, provided 
it fquare with the intereft and meafurcs of the 
party of which they are at the head, and by whom 
they are boyed up, it is a mark that they aim at 
being independent even of the Prince himielf, and 
that they think to fubfiil more by the flrength of 
their own fadion than by his favour. 

6thly, When man to man, and fingly, they are 
willing to own any errors, but fay at the fame 
time that they were againft this and that, accu- 
fing their brethren of the ftate for every mifcar- 
riage, it is a fign that provided they themfelves 
are well thought on, they do not care what opi- 
nion the people entertain of the whole govern- 
ment. 

7thly, When they are for propoling diflionour- 
able and unjuft (hifts to raife money, rather than 
to take the pains of forming beforehand better 
fchemes for ways and means, it is a fign that they 
prefer the momentary arts of recommending them- 
felves to all thoughts whatfoever, and that they 
confult more their own eafe than the public good. 
It is likewife an evidence that they are not of 

Richlieu's 
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Richlicu^s mind, who fays ♦, " That public ad- 
•* miniftration takes up the thoughts of judicious 
" miniftcrs, infomuch that the perpetual medita- 
'* tions they are obliged to make, to forefee and 
** prevent the evils that may happen, deprives 
** them of all manner of reft and contentment, ex- 
** cepting that which they receive in feeing many 
** Qeep quietly, relying on their watchings, and 
*• live happy by their mifery." 

8chly, When, contrary to the conftitution of 
the land, they promote counfels which tend to 
the keeping up an armed force, it is a fign that 
not daring to truft the laws, they would have 
their proceedings maintained another way; that 
they defire fuch an impunity as the fword has fel- 
dom failed to give bad minifters in other countries. 
It is a mark that their own fafety is their principal 
obje£t, and that they had rather the nation (hould 
be burthened with taxes, and have the form of 
government altered, and that the Prince fhould 
lofe his fubjeAs hearts, than venture themfelves 
before a free and angry people. 

We have given fome of the marks which felfifli 
and dcfigning ftatefmen may be known by here^ 
after. And if in future times it fliould be our 
cafe to fee perfons of this character upon the ftage 
of bufinefs, we muft roufe up the vigour of our 
ancient conftitution, we muft awaken all the laws, 
and dired them boldly to the heads of fuch a 
dangerous fort of men. 

Machiavel fays f, *• That they who governed 
" the ftate of Florence from anno 1434 to 1494, 
** were wont to fay, that it was neceffary every 
** five years to review the ftate, for otherwife it 



• Teftament Politique, p. 2. c. iv. 
f Difcoarfes on Livy, lib. ii. c. i. 
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** would be very hard to maintain it : They called 
*' reviewing the ftate, reducing the people to thp 
** fame terror and awe as they had upon them of 
** old, when every man was puniflicd according to 
•• his crime, let his quality be what it would." 

He lays down likcwife, " That kingdoms as 
" well as commonwealths, have often occafion to 
** be reduced to their firft principles :" Which, 
he fays, " was done in France by the parliaments, 
** who revived the ancient government as often as 
** they oppofed the King in his arrefts, and as 
" often as they called great delinquents to ac- 
*' count, whofe crimes, if they are fufFered to 
** grow, cannot be reformed but with diforder, if 
** not the diffolution of the whole government/' 

For want of purfuing fome fuch like couifes, 
the French have loft their old conftitution, and 
are now under the abfolute fway of a finglc per- 
fon ; and that we in England continue ftill to be 
a free people, is without doubt chiefly owing to 
that power which our anceftors have from time 
to time exerted, of impeaching fuch of the 
great ones as they faw entering upon meafures 
yrhich plainly tended to introduce unlimited do- 
minion. 

We have been hitherto preferved by pulling 
down fuch men as were fctting themfclves and 
their Mafter above the laws ; and we fhall tranf- 
mit to pofterity our civil rights untouched and un- 
tainted, if we do not lofe our wonted courage. 

If therefore, in any future reign, it fhould be 
feen that the minifters wafte the kingdom's trea- 
fure; that they mifgovern or mifapply it; that 
they break into appropriated funds-, that they 
give advices which invade property, and which, 
in their confequcnccs, tend to dilafFeft the people : 
And laftly, that to fecurc them!i:lvcs they pro- 
mote 
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mote one counfel which mud end in the fubver- 
fion of all the laws ; if thefe things (hould come to 
appear, they who reprefent their country will not 
be afraid to attack thefe bold and high crimes 
with complaints, addreffes, and impeachments; 
for if this be omitted, the impunity fuch men have 
found, will engage fo many new offenders, that at 
laft, by their number, they grow fafe, and above 
correlation ; and when this happens, (as it has ap- 
peared in the inftance of France) the liberties of 
a country are entirely loft. 

When matters are become unquiet by ill con- 
duct, difcerning Princes, like wife men who have 
a law fuit, defire to piece things up as foon as pof- 
fible, and to remove the bone of difiention, as fee- 
ing full well, that troubles make the common 
people inquifitive ; that enquiry gives them know- 
ledge ; and that when they have knowledge, they 
are very hard to govern. 

But ill minifters often think that the beft courfe 
to fave themfelves is yet farther to embroil tlieir 
Matter's bufmefs, not confidering that the more 
things grow difturbed, the greater necefllty there 
will be of facrificing them to appeafe the people's 
anger. 

Statefmen Ihould take great care how they con- 
traft public hatred : For both good and bad Kings 
dcfert them at laft, and with juft rcalon ; for he 
who has not judgment, conduft, and wifdom 
enough to avoid being odious, dcferves not to 
be prorefted by his Prince, to his own hurt and 
danger. 

Is there any inftance of a wife, juft, and good 
King (reigning fo long as to have virtues known) 
who had not the hearts and aiTcdion of his fub- 
je£ls ? When plots are formed againft fuch Princes, 
are they not prefcntly defeated ? And does not all 

mankind 
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mankind deteft the confpirators ? And let fome 
flatterers fay what they will, the vulgar are not 
impatient of any rule that is tolerably fair and 
ealy \ at bottom they love the fplendor of a courts 
and are fond of regal power ; fo that Kings, who 
will but (loop the leaft to be popular, are doatcd 
upon, and idolized in every country. 

The fame thing holds in relation to minifters, if 
they are honeft, if they have a fuperior genius, if 
they do not make too much hafte to be rich, if 
they are notorioufly feen to prefer the common 
welfare before their own private intereft, if they 
are affable and induftrious in doing good offices, 
if by their adions it is known that they do not de- 
fire to hold their ftations upon any ignoble terms, 
if they are not haughty, arrogant, and infolent, 
they may rule the ftate without clamours, they 
may grow grey in their dignities and offices ; the 
beft part of mankind will be conftantly of their 
fide. And if they are at any time attacked by 
private malice upon fome difobligations or difap- 
pointment, their enemies will not be able to do 
them any hurt : Clouded they may be for a while, 
but they will foon ihine out with frelher luftre : If 
by inadvertency, and through the frailty of human 
nature, they have made falfe (leps, and committed 
fmall faults, the general voice will be ready to 
cxcufe them, and their perfeftions fhall be put in 
the balance, and outweigh their errors. 

But here it may be objeded, that Richlieu, who 
was undoubtedly one of the greateft men that ever 
undertook the guidance of a (late, and who had 
very near all the good qualities neccflary for one 
to whom the reins of empire are committed, did, 
nctwithftanding, lie under continual accufations, 
popular anger, and confpiracies againft his per* 
Ion. To which we anfwer, that this cardinal was 

a good 
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% good miniftcr for the French King, but not for 
France. He had all along defigns to make his 
Mafter abfolute. It is true, he endeavoured, by 
his fagacity, care, and deep forefight, to make the 
French as great and happy as a country can pofll- 
bly be under an unlimited dominion : However, 
his foundation was not found at bottom, nor ho- 
ned to human kind : He was therefore, from time 
to time, haraifcd, interrupted, and perplexed by 
the few good patriots that remained, who had ftiU 
an eye towards their ancient conftitution : Some 
indeed joined with thefe to oppofe him, who did 
not aft upon fo right a principle. 

But when the minifters in the meafures they take 
to promote their Matter's greatnefs, confider their 
country's freedom, when at one and the fame time 
they are trufty and impartial fervants to Prince and 
country both, when they duly contemplate how 
unwife and wrong it is ever to let them have a di- 
vided intereft ; fuch ftatefmen as do all this, ftand 
like rocks, againft whom the waves, flirred and 
moved forward by vulgar breath, beat in vain. 
They are fafe, revered by the beft fort, and the 
darlings of the people \ fuch need not fear the fcan«* 
ning of their aftions, popular anger, nor the fe- 
cret machinations of difcontented perfons; their 
innocence is their fure guard, armed with which, 
they are not apprehenfive of impeachments. 

From what has been here faid, peradventure it 
will appear, that mixed governments are not to be 
long preferved under their old form, unlefs fuch as 
reprefcnt their country *' do hold a ftrong hand 
^^ over the men of bufinefs, calling thofe to an 
«« account, who either through folly, or upon fomc 
** wicked dcfign, purfue deftrudlive meafures." 

But this high cordial is not to be ufed upon 
every flight occafion •, it was never intended by our 

anceftors 
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inceftors to encounter diftempers better cured 
another way, and to be then only adminiftered 
when the body politic was fick at heart. Nothing 
can be admired and awful, that at every turn is 
cxpofed to common view : Impeachments are the 
laws of the fupreme fword, which (hould be drawn 
only to cut off great ofiences ; it ihould hang high, 
with the fcabbard on, over the heads, and in the 
view of fuch as meddle in matters of ftate ; and 
when it b unfbeathed, be in a way and manner io 
very terrible, as to make all offenders tremble. 

if in times to come, our affairs (hould happen 
to be under an ill adminiftration, the calamines 
that muft thereby fall upon all degrees of men, 
(thofe excepted who (hall have enriched themfelves 
by the public fpoils) will ftir up the legiflative 
authority to interpofe in looking after our future 
iafety. 

And at fuch a feafbn perhaps it will be thought 
the fublimeft wifdom of all, not to be angry with 
perfons, but to mend things ; and that it will not 
import much though the criminal efcape un- 
punilhed, fo the fault can be correded. The re- 
morfe and (hame of having, it may be, in a few 
years ruined a rich and flourilhtng people (for fo 
the cafe may happen) will be punifliment enough 
to thofe who have left in them any feeds of honour. 

Such therefore as mean their country well in an 
unhappy juncture of this nature, when they go to 

S've affairs a better complexion, (hould in all 
celihood begin their work by determining and 
pronouncing *^ What councils have been dire£Uy 
*< againft the law, what advices have tended to 
^^ impoveri(h the crown and kingdom, and what 
*< pradices have wafted the nation's treafure.** 
And when in this folemn manner they have con- 

denmed 
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demned the offences^ if they think fit, the offctk^ 
ders may be reached with eafe. 

If we (hould ever have a fet of ftatefmen whole 
ofiences will compel the nation to accufe them, 
they will endeavour to cover their own faults by 
recriminating upon the proceedings of former 
times. If they are chained with wailing the pub- 
lic trcafure, and giving away the crown lands, 
with aiming at arbitrary power, and to govern by 
the fword, they will be fo audacious to think they 
ftand juftified by anfwering, " The fame things 
** were heretofore done.'* But they ought to 
make this refledtion, that King Charles was in 
danger to lofe his crown ; and that King James 
a6tually loft it, becaufe his minifters purfired mea- 
fures deftrudive to the kingdom. 

And now in a few words to recapitulate the 
whole matter of this long fedion ; if fuch as re- 
prefent the people are uncorrupt, unbiajQed, and 
difinterefted ; if they diligently attend the nation's 
fervice; if they carefully watch encroachments 
upon the conllitution ; if they make provifion 
againft future evils ; if they look narrowly into the 
debts and expences of the nation ; if they hold a 
ftrong hand over the men of bufinefs ; and if in 
this manner " private perfons perform their Duty 
" to the Public/' we Ihall not fail in all fucceed- 
ing times, to fee " a fteady courfe of honefty and 
'* wifdom in fuch as are truftcd with the Admini- 
" ftration of Affairs." For it may be laid down 
for a certain maxim, that ftatefmen will hardly be 
negligent, corrupt, or arbitrary, when they arc 
overlooked with careful eyes by fo confiderable a 
part of the conftitution. 

And where things are well adminiftered, •' that 
^* country will always encreafe in wealth and 
^^ power." Have we not before our eyes the ex- 
ample 
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ample of Spain, labouring under public and pri-» 
▼ate wants, occaGoned by nothing but a long fe* 
ries of mifgovernment ? What has prefcrvcd the 
Venetians for thirteen centuries againfl: fuch potent 
kagues as have been frequently formed againft 
them, but that the goodnefs of their confticution 
has enabled them to do great things with a very 
little ? Would people under a tyranny, or indeed 
under a better form of government ill managed, 
have defended themfclves with fuch courage as 
Venice and Holland have done ? Did ever coun- 
tries fight fo bravely for their oppreilbrs, as na- 
tions that have contended in the defence of their 
own liberties ? Where matters are in a tottering 
condition, do not the people grow fuUen and loth 
to venture their ftocks out of their fight ? Is it 
not feen that at fuch a time men hoard their mo- 
ney up which (hould circulate in trade ? When 
the fubjeAs are under apprehenfions that ill con- 
duft at home will at laft produce wars, dangers, 
and invafions from abroad, have they not in all 
ages at fuch a feafon intermitted their foreign traf- 
fic, manufaftures, and other bufinefs? What 
begets genera] induftry, but hopes to have pro- 
perty preferved ? fs it not evident that though 
here and there a private man accumulates great 
riches under an abfolute monarchy, yet that the 
whole body of the people is always poor and mi- 
ierable in countries fo governed ? What encoura- 
ges men with infinite care, labour, and hazard, to 
gather private wealth, which enriches the public 
at laft, but the hopes that ftability of afiairs, pru- 
dent conduft, and juft adminiftration, may pro- 
duce peace, fecurity, and lafting empire ? Where 
men have a profpe£t of all this, ftrangers refort 
thither with their wealth and ftocks, whereas mer- 
chants and other cau(ious perfons abandon coun- 
tries. 
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tries, whofe follies and corruptions fubjeft them 
to continual changes and frequent revolutions, fo 
that peradventure, upon folid reafons and very juft 
grounds, we may lay down, that nothing more 
contributes to make a Nation Gainers in the Ge- 
neral Balance of Trade, th^ good laws well ob- 
ferved, and a conftant coune of honeft and Heady 
government. 

As trade and riches have their principal foun- 
dation in the liberty and laws of a country, fo 
when thofe great fprings go right, they fet in mo- 
tion the engine of a commonwealth, though fomc 
other wheels may happen to be out of order. 

To have the courfe of law and courts of judi- 
cature proceed uncorruptly, is fuch a remainder 
of ftrength and health, as may in time help to re- 
cover the other fickly parts of a conftitution. 

So that & nation is not depraved beyond all hope 
of cure, which has in the chief feats of judgment 
men of deep learning, probity, moderation, and 
integrity. 

We Ihall conclude this laft feftion with fome 
advices which Richlicu dirccls to Lewis XIII *, 
" Unlefs Princes ufe their utmoft endeavours to 
** regulate the divers orders of their ftate -, if they 
•* are negligent in the choice of a good council ; 
** if they defpife their wholefome advice, unlefs 
«* they take a particular care to become fuch that 
** their example may prove a fpeaking voice ; if 
«* they are negligent in eftabli(hing the reign erf 
«* God, that of reafon, and that of juftice toge- 
•* ther 5 if they fail to proteft innocence, to re- 
*' compcnce fignal fervices to the public, and to 
•* punilh difobedience, and the crimes which 
** trouble the order, the difcipline, and fafcty of 

• Tcftamcnt Politique, part ii. chap. x. 

** ftates J 



